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FOREWORD 


Paradoxical as it may seem, the author of the 
book IS its worst enemy. He has named it ‘Concep- 
tion of Matter’. This name implies the idea that the 
work confines itself to the material aspect of things. 
On looking into it, however, one finds that it deals, 
not only with the material, but with all conceivable 
aspects of things. Unless, therefore, ‘matter’ is under- 
stood in Its widest connotation — standing for ‘thmgs’ 
or ‘beings’, — ^it is misleadmg. 

The reader will find that the writer has taken great 
pains over the work; he does not seem to leave un- 
noticed any work that is available on the subject. One 
would wish he had been less ‘generous’ in the choice of 
his authorities. Everythmg that has been written is not 
necessarily ‘authoritative’. The writer has himself 
found this to his own cost in several places, where 
he would have saved himself much bewilderment 
if he had been more discriminating in the use of the 
materials at hand. He would have achieved this end 
if he had concentrated upon the dkaragranthas and omit- 
ted the manuals, — especially the later ones, — but 
perhaps the work would have been less ‘full and com- 
plete’ than It is. Tt is hoped that serious investigators 
in the same field will have reason to thank him for 
having made their work hghter. 

There are one or two points, which deserve some 
attention — , 

i) We are told on page 50, that while Naiyayikas 
are worshippers of Qva, Vaicesikas are worshippers 
of Mahepara and 'Pappati, and this is mentioned as in- 
dicating the difference in the ‘rehgion’ of the two sys- 
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terns. This point needs furthTst elucidation. The 
otdinary reader cannot find any difference between 
Qva. and Mahecvara^ or even any difference in the ‘re- 
ligion’ of persons worshipping God under one or the 
other name. It should be the business of the philoso- 
pher to find unity even where there is disunity — not 
to fin d disunity where there is none. 

2) The treatment of the Law of Karman — ^which 
forms the keystone of Indian Philosophy — should 
have been more illuminating. On p. 272, we read 
“For each and every action, there is responsibility”; 
and this is immediately followed by the statement — 
“almost all of them are pre-determined”. One fails 
to understand how there can be ‘responsibility’ along 
with “Determinism”. The point needed to be clari- 
fied. 

3) Lastly, there is the fashionable statement 
that ^Atman^ is ^jadd’y — 1 confess that I have never 
understood this assertion, which, to my mind, appears 
to confuse ‘Cetand with ‘Caitanyd. However, this 
has become so fashionable and received acceptance in 
such high quarters that it must stand. It is with some 
trepidation that I have expressed my disagreement. 

Our lexicons have declared ‘dosajnd — ‘one who 
detects defects’ — ^to be synonymous with ^"Panditd — 
the ‘wise or learned man’. It is as a ‘dosajnd therefore 
that I have noted the above three points. Now as a 
‘wise’ man, I proceed to commend the book to aU 
serious students of Indian Philosophy. We have lately 
had a number of excellent accounts of ‘Indian Philo- 
sophy’; but to the best of my knowledge, we have not 
as yet, had any such full and complete account of any 
one system as the one that we find in the present work. 
As already pointed the writer has exhausted all the 
material available — ^not only in print, but also in manus- 
cripts. No student of the system, therefore, can do 
without this excellent work. We wish we had similar 
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handbooks on the other philosophical systems also — 
as fuUy documented* as Dr. Umesha Mishra’s work is. 

It is hoped that the work will find readers to profit 
by It, and to emulate the example set by it. 

Allahabad Ganganatha Jha 

November i, 1936 




INTRODUCTION 


The study of Indian Philosophy has emerged, with 
the slow publication of hitherto obscure texts and with 
the gradual widenmg of interest in original researches, 
from Its general and rudimentary stage of the previous 
century into a critical and systematised form today. 
The following pages represent a brilliant attempt of 
this kind and the writer is to be heartily congratulated 
on the manner in which he has made his learmng 
bear on the subject. 

The subject chosen for a special study is the Con- 
ception of Matter in Indian Philosophy. It is an in- 
teresting theme and as it covers a Wide field the writer 
has done weU to restrict himself to a single system 
only, viz., that of Nyaya-Vaigesika, though he has 
taken the hberty of going afield on occasions for pur- 
poses of comparison and illustration. It may be hoped 
that other writers will, in due course, supplement the 
work, bringing together in a systematised way all 
that “Other thinkers have got to say on the problem 
of Matter. 

The Conception of Matter is elastic as a study of 
the history of Western Philosophy will show. And 
even in science the conception has gone through a series 
of rapid developments into its recogmsed meamng 
of the present day physics. Before going further 
into the question it would be proper to take into account 
the meaning the writer himself attaches to the term 
in deahng with the subject. It seems that in his opi- 
nion the entire world is divisible into Self or A.tman 
and things other than Self or AceUna. What he under- 
stands by Matter is really the entire Not-Self, with aU 
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that it imphes. The implications f of the Not-Self of 
coutse diffei according to the difference in the system 
of thought. 

Every school of thought has had to tackle this 
question in its own way. The 'Prakrit of Sankhya, 
the Mdyd of (^ankara-Vedanta, the 'Btndu of Southern 
(^aivaism and the Acttoi Ramanuja- Vedanta are only the 
diverse views on this very question. Everywhere 
except in the extreme views of Monistic Materiahsm 
and Monistic Spirituahsm there is a sort of dualism 
between Spirit and Matter. The Carvakas who 
admit nothing but matter in its densest form are 
monists in the sense that to them everything else, 
including conscious and other psychic pheno- 
mena — ^indeed the whole paraphernalia of the so- 
called spiritual hfe, — ^is a function of matter. Being 
advocates of the Doctrine of Chance and opponents 
of Causality they find no room for a transcendent prin- 
ciple in their outlook on Reahty. What is believed 
to be immaterial has either no existence at all or is, 
in fact, reducible to a function of matter. The Spi- 
ritual Momsm, on the other hand, entertains a different 
opimon, viz. that matter is only a passing semblance 
and that pure consciousness alone is real. The Bud- 
dhist Idealists, the Advaitaism of (Jahkara’s scljool, 
the monistic thinkers of the Kashrmra (Jaiv%ama — 
though widely divergent in their general outlook — 
agree in this that nothing but Caitanja is real in the true 
sense, whether it is conceived as vijndm which is momen- 
tary or as Prahman or as ^tva-^akit (Prakdfa-Vmarfa) 
whdch is eternal. There is therefore no true parallel- 
ism of Matter and Non-matter here. But even in these 
systems the Conception of Matter is not everjrwhere 
the same. To the Yogacara the material is only a bye- 
product of Vijmna, appearing spontaneously through 
its internal potency under the stress of 'Vdsand. To 
(^ankara Matter in its primordial form is nothing but 
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a synonym of the Qtiginal Nescience which erroneously 
but mysteriously attributes itself to the Supreme Intel- 
ligence or Pure Spirit. To the Trika Matter is nothing 
but the Veihng Power of the Spirit through which the 
Pure Self conceals itself and projects forth the universe 
as an objective reahty. It is the Power in the Subject 
by means of which it is able to objectify itself. 

In the dualistic systems however the material 
principle has an independent existence as distinct from 
spirit, so that m whatever manner it is conceived its 
eternal character is vouchsafed. If, for instance, in 
Sankhya Vurusa is eternal, Vrakpi is no less so. Simil- 
arly in ^ri-Vaisnavaism Aeit is as real as Cit and 
Ifvara, and in Southern (Jaivaism Bzndu is co-eternal 
with (^wa and <^akti. The other schools including 
Nyaya-Vaigesika are similar. Consequently, even 
when the Self is freed from the limitations incidental 
to its mundane existence and becomes restored to its 
pristine purity the material principle — Brakrti, Acit 
or Bindu — ^persists as before. Only the association bet- 
ween the two which caused all the trouble disappears. 

It IS clear that in every system of thought Hindu, 
Buddhist or Jama, except Carvaka, the material prm- 
aple is recognised as evil. Conceived as a power or 
potency only or even as an entity it is the source of all 
misery and tribulation. Every school advocates there- 
fore that the Self to be released from the bondage of the 
world must be freed in every way from its association 
with matter. Moksa is impossible so long as Matter 
sways the Spirit through its functions. Every code of 
ethico-spiritual discipline is so designed as to ensure 
gradual purification of the Self from the dominating 
effects of accumulated matter in the form of error, 
doubt, vdsand, karmans etc. and guarding the purified 
Self agamst further inroads of the latter. 

It is very difficult to define Matter in its Widest 
sense and to differentiate it from the Self. In the 
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Sankhya system spirit is all consciousness and matter 
is the universal background, eternally existing in a 
state of stable equilibrium as a potentiahty of multiple 
phenomena and sometimes also as a hght medium for 
the expression as it were of the Conscious Principle 
endowed with the properties of motion and resistance. 
If It veils, It also unveils, and both the functions are 
effected through motion. The Ramanujas — ^in fact 
all the Pmcaratrites — conceive of matter as pure and 
impure; and they hold impure matter (that is, ^rakrti) 
to be responsible for the conscious souls’ limitations, 
but pure matter or (^uddha Sattva is compatible with the 
pure spirit (Oi‘ and Ipard), so that it is beheved to per- 
sist on the spiritual plane — ^which plane itself is made 
of pure matter. This form of matter does not obstruct 
knowledge and bliss and attaches to the Self for ever. 
The necessity of assuming such matter is that of exten- 
sion — as without this there could be no space or ob- 
jective existence. All the Vaisnava philosophies have 
had to admit this. The Tantrists also — (Jaivas, ^aktas 
etc. — admit this. The Southern (Jaivaism beheves in 
Bindu which as pure is Mahdmdyd and as impure is 
Mdyd. Mahdmdyd is pure matter — the constitutive subs- 
tance of the pure planes. The Advaitins — ^Aupanisada, 
Qakta, Caiva, or Buddhist — conceive of Matter as an 
obscuring or limiting power of Reahty which has there- 
fore to be transcended. 

It IS hard to say that lack of consciousness is charac- 
teristic of matter^ for in that case the Pure Self would 
have to be described as material. The Vai^esikas 
are usually subjected to a bitter criticism on account 
of their view that the Self in its pure condition or Mukh 
is without consciousness and hence it is tauntingly 
likened to a log of wood or a block of stone and nothing 
more. To the Nyaya-Vai9esika consciousness etc. are 
indeed quahties of the Self, but they are not essential; 
they are produced in the Self on account of its special 
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contact with the mental principle in motion and the 
presence of certairf prehminary conditions. If these 
conditions happen to be absent, as these do in Muktt, 
no consciousness as a quahty can possibly arise. As 
with consciousness so with the other attributes of the 
Self. That consciousness etc have been described as 
bearing an intimate relation to the Self in which, when- 
ever they are generated, they ate said to inhere (sama- 
vdja) does not mean that they are essential to the Self, 
for in that case they would never disappear in Mukti 
when the Self is in its purest condition. They differ- 
entiate the Self from the Not-Self or material principles 
during Sansara only. It has stiU to be admitted that the 
Self IS umque by virtue of the svarUpayogyatd regarding 
Its vtfesagmas. In other words, consciousness etc. char- 
acterise the Self, sometimes by their presence (as in San- 
sdrd) and sometimes by their potentiality \svarupayo- 
gyatd) as in Mukti, and these attributes are never asso- 
ciated with Not-Self or Matter. This being the case, 
the criticism of the Vaigesika position as mentioned 
above loses its sting. On the contrary, the Sankhya 
and Vedanta views too, if analysed from this stand- 
point, would be reduced to a hke position. For in 
these consciousness etc. as attributes never pertam 
to the Self — ^neither in sansdra nor in Moksa; they be- 
long to the mind (Manas) and are ascribed wrongly 
to the Self through the error consisting in the identi- 
fication of the Self with the mind. Consequently, 
when the false identification disappears the ascription 
also ceases; and as a matter of fact at this stage these 
phenomena are unable to emerge into bemg and the 
mind Itself ceases to function and to exist. To say that 
the Self, in Sankhya and Vedanta, is conceived as Self- 
luminous' and that even though consciousness etc. 
do not pertam to it it retains its unique character in 
Mukti which differentiates it from the Not-Self or Mat- 
ter is simply to take an evasive turn. The statement 
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is true, but to the empirical cons,aousness the Self- 
luminousness of the Self spoken of above has no mean- 
ing. It IS as good for it as absence of consciousness 
etc. familiar to it.* Hence, in the last analysis the 
Vaigesika position and the Sankhya-Ved^ta positions 
do not substantially differ except in the mode of pre- 
sentation. And It may be observed that we actually 
find a s imilar fling cast at these systems also, much 
like the aspersions of these on the Vai§esikas, by 
the Tantrists, who make no secret of their attitude. 
The term (^antabrahmavdda is not a laudatory one. 
Bhartrhari plainly says that 'Brahma without 
(^akti° IS as good as Matter. That is, the self- 
luminous character assumed in Brahman (or Burusd) 
means that <^aktt is associated with it, without which 
It would be devoid of all consciousness and power.f 
But even in the Agamas there is a hint at the existence 
of a transcendent condition when the Vimarfa is with- 
drawn into Brakdfa (antarlinavtmarfd) or more properly 
the two are merged in Unity which is entirely ineffable 
and unpredicable in terms of discursive thought. To 
this Pure Self — so it is called — consciousness etc. as 
attributes cannot be ascribed. Thus the criticism of 
the Vaigesika by its opponents proves to be suicidal 
in the long run. 

It has been said that matter defiles. But pure 
matter too is recognised in certain systems. The 

* Udayana himself makes this position dear in the following 
extract from the Atmatattvaviveka: Atmd tu hm svaprakdgasuk: 
hasvahhavo’njathd veil ppcchdmah. ^raddho’si cet upannadam 
ppecha, maSijastho’ si cet ambhavam prccha, naJjdjskp’ si cet na nat- 
jdjikasukhajnandtinktasvabhava lU mfdntfyah. Tadatm^te tu sukha- 
jdana^avabarabijabhavat tadvyvaharabhavah. Anugrahabhisvangendri- 
japrasadadslaksanakaryam h tadvyavahdrabijam — P. 96.' Madana- 
mohana Tarkalankara’s edition. 

t Vdgrupata cedutfySmedavabodhasja gafvati 1 
Na prakafah prakageta sa hi pratyavamargim 11 

— ^Vakyapadiya, I. 125. 
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names of Vaisnava Agama ot Pancaratra (including 
all the latet Vaisna'\^a schools), of ^aiva Agama (dual- 
istic, momstic etc.) and ^akta Agama have been refer- 
red to already in a general manner. The Buddhists 
too recogmse pure matter. The lowest of the three 
planes of being, viz. Kamadhatu, represents matter in 
the impure state, but the two higher planes of Kupa 
and Arupa with all their graded subdivisions stand 
for pure matter though of a more and more attenuated 
character. It is the state of Nirvana only which ajffords 
emancipation from the entanglements of matter alto- 
gether. 

The conception of akHsta-ajMna^ as distinguished 
from kUsta-ajmna, in Buddhist Philosophy also 
shows that so long as there is ajndna, even though it 
may not be conducive to kkga, matter continues, and 
it has to be transcended in order that Supreme Buddha- 
hood may be reahsed. And the process of dfrajapar- 
dvrtti described and insisted on by Asanga and other 
Mahay^a teachers is really the process of transcendence 
of matter through gradual purification. It is indeed 
a process of transmutation pure and simple. The 
bhuta-fuddhi and eitta-fuddh of the Tantric updsand imply 
a similar process of purification. The recognition in 
Patanjah’s system of akdista-vftti which in its tendency 
is subversive of the dominating influence of the gums 
and conducive to Ntrodha points to the fact that this 
system also believes in the existence and working of 
pure matter (symbolised by Sattva disengaged from the 
other gums) as against the accumulated tendencies 
brought on by the action of impure matter (e.g. Tamas*). 

* Kq/as repiesents the punaple of action and alhes itself to 
both pure and impuie mattei. It is in a sense the link between 
the two. In manifestations of Natute, howevet, all the three 
principles are inter-related, and any one of them divorced from the 
other two is an absurdity But beyond mamfested Nature the 
system recognises the existence of Saliva which is never associated 
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The nature of pure matter is marvellous. In 
Christian theology it is described as spiritual matter.* 
Heavens and the bodies of angels, arch-angels etc. con- 
sist of this. In the view of Vaisnava Acaryas too the 
bodies of hberated beings (those who are not in a dis- 
embodied condition), of beings who are eternally free 
and all the higher celestial planes of existence are pure. 

The four states of gmas, viz. vi^esa, avigesa, hnga and 
alinga and the five states of each of the elements (viz. 
sthula, svarupa, siiksma, anvaya and arthavattvd) or senses 
(viz. graham, svarupa, asmttd, anvaya^ and arthavattvd) 
represent from different points of view the different 
degrees of what might be called materiahty in matter. 

The problem of Matter is intimately connected 
with that of motion conceived either as knyd or as 
spanda, and with that of Energy or gakti^ and may be 
approached from varied angles of vision. A thorough 
study of the question cannot therefore be expected 
in a single treatise, however carefully devised, intended 
to represent only a particular hne of thinking. 

Sanskrit students owe a deep debt of obligation 
to the writer of the present monograph for his highly 
creditable and useful contribution to a study of this 
vexed problem from the point of view of a particular 
school of Indian Philosophy, a school which on account 
of its advocacy of realism and commonsense in its 
outlook is calculated to have a umversal appeal to the 
modern mmd. It is possible that there is scope for 

with Riyaj and Tamas and which in a sense is supernatural. It is 
described as the upadht of Ipara and known as 'Prakpta-Sattva. 
This IS pure matter m the truest sense, and has no place in Kapila’s 
school as interpreted by I5varak5sna, but is recogiused by Patan- 
)ali and his system. The Aprdkrta-Sattva (=^uddha-Sattva) of the 
Vaisnavas is an aUied conception 

* There are some Qd-Vais^iava scholars who hold that ^ud- 
dha-Saitva is not acit or matter at all, but is an aspect of Ccutanya. 
The two views of the Cti-Vaisnavas are well-loiown. 
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difference of opinion or interpretation from him on 
disputed issues here &nd there, but the extensive know- 
ledge of original Sanskrit texts (in print or in manus- 
cript) which the author has brought to bear upon his 
work is admirable and the full references furnished in 
the copious foot-notes will be greatly serviceable to 
all serious students of the subject. The writer in his 
thesis has specially stressed the physical and metaphysi- 
cal viewpoint of the subject and there is no -doubt that 
he has brought together a vast mass of informative and 
illuminating material relevant to the topic. He has 
gone beyond the ground traversed by most of his 
predecessors in the field, e.g., Bodas, Suah, Faddegon, 
Keith and others and though there is not much room 
for original thinking in a subject hke this it seems that 
in certain mterpretations he has displayed sufficient 
critical insight and power of synthetic imagination. 

Some scholars may be inchned to think that the 
writer should have confined himself to the ancient 
authorities only, but it seems to me that the procedure 
adopted by him in taking note of every view associa- 
ted^with the school, however divergent from the ori- 
ginal tradition or comparatively recent and insigni- 
ficant, has much to recommend itself. A thorough 
study, cannot afford to ignore after-thought or sup- 
plementary growth in the same way as it cannot lose 
sight of the vague adumberations of the earher un- 
systematic stages, provided the views concerned are 
not inconsistent with the basic umty of the school. 
Broad and hasty generahsations, based on insufficient 
data of a locahsed character are apt to be mis- 
leading, and It IS refreshing to find that the writer has 
been very particular in attending to and noting the 
minutiae and details of the data utilised, enabling the 
reader himself to look up the references conveniently 
and draw his own conclusions, whenever necessary. 

The work, even as it is, represents a highly useful 
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addition to the literature on Indian Philosophy and will 
I hope be greatly appreciated by sill students of the sub- 
ject. . 

Gopinath Kaviraj 

Government Sanskrit College 
Benares 


November i, 1936 



PREFACE 


It was in the yeat 1922 that I began my higher studies 
in Indian Philosophy, especially in Nyaya and Vai- 
pesika as these are some of those systems which do 
not generally attract the attention of modern scholars on 
account of their stiffness and intricacies. I continued, 
however, my studies under the careful guidance of my 
father the late Mahamahopadhyaya Pandita Jayadeva 
Mishra and some of the best scholars of Nyaya-Vai- 
gesika of Benares, such as, the late Mahamahopadhya- 
yas Panchtas Vamacarana Bhattacarya and Ambadasa 
Shastri and Mahamahopadhyaya Pandita Phambhu- 
sana Tarkavagisha. With the help of these big vete- 
rans I proceeded with my studies on sound orthodox 
lines. I was at the same time fortunate enough to get 
the assistance of Mahamahopadhyaya Panchta Gopi- 
natha Kaviraja, Principal, Government Sanskrit Col- 
lege, Benares, with whom I have had the good fortune 
of reading several philosophical works on modern 
critical lines. In fact, I owe every bit of my critical 
knowledge to Kavira)aji; and I have no hesitation in 
saying that without his guidance perhaps it would have 
been extremely difficult, if not impossible, for me 
to place before the scholarly world this humble present. , 
Under the sound and continued supervision of 
Kavirajaji, I continued my studies even when I joined 
the University of Allahabad as a lecturer in Sanskrit 
Department to teach Indian Philosophy. With his 
advice I then selected the subject for my special study — 
‘Conception of flatter in Nyaya -Vaigesika Philo- 
sophy’, which I, ktei cn, supphcatcd for the degree of 
‘Doctor of Letters’ of the L'niversity of yVllahabad. 
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After a continuous work for over twelve years the re- 
sult of my specialised study is presented to the schol- 
arly world for the first time in print. Originally, 
the thesis contained only ten chapters including the 
chapter on ‘Conclusion’, but later on, it was realized 
that the exhaustive treatment of ‘Matter’ would remain 
incomplete until and unless it is supplemented with 
the treatment of ‘Not-Matter’, that is, ‘Spirit’ or ''At- 
man\ Hence a very brief treatment of it also has been 
added to the book in a separate chapter. This addi- 
tion has not only added to the better understanding 
of the idea of ‘Matter’, but also has made the book 
complete in a way; so that the book now would give a 
complete survey of the substances {dravyani) recogni- 
sed in this joint system. 

My aim in writing this book is to give a clear and 
exhaustive account of the idea of ‘Matter’ according to 
Nyaya-Vai9esika Philosophy. Hence, not only almost 
all the works, both in print and in manuscript, deal- 
ing with the subject have been utilised for the purpose, 
but, as is clear from the bibhography given at the end 
of the book, standard works of other systems also have 
been often made use of. References of Nyaya-Vai- 
9esika doctrines found in works of other systems have 
helped me sometimes to elucidate them more clearly 
and also to meet the criticisms advanced against them 
by rival schools. 

In interpreting the various doctrines of the systems 
I have ever been careful to keep in mind the angle of 
vision which these two systems represent in the realm 
of Indian Philosophy. And it is needless to say that 
efforts have been made to represent the problems in 
a clear and dispassionate manner so as to enable every 
student of Indian Philosophy to understand them more 
easily, but as the treatment of philosophical systems, 
especially that of Nyaya-Vaigesika, is so intricate and 
sometimes obscure that I am afraid I may not have 
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achieved my end in every case. Besides, I am fully 
aware of my other shortcomings which may have found 
their place in the book also for which I only crave 
pardon of my impartial and generous readers. 

I have expressed in these pages the viewpoint of 
Nyaya and Vaigesika without having any preconceived 
idea in my mind. I have tried to represent the prob- 
lems on rational basis and on more or less original 
hnes. Every care has been taken to find out autho- 
ritative statements from the original texts to support 
each interpretation. As it is purely a representation 
of the Nyaya-Vai§esika point of view I have not tried 
to give any comparative idea either from the rival 
schools of Indian Philosophy or from the Western 
thoughts. 

I must express my most sincere gratitude to my 
revered teachers Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Gang^atha 
Jha, ex- Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad Umversity 
and PancEta Gopinatha Kaviraja, Prmcipal, Govern- 
ment Sanskrit College, Benares who with their usual 
kindness have always helped me in removing my diffi- 
culties while writing this book and have done me great 
honour by kindly writing the Foreword and the Intro- 
duction of this book respectively. 

I am much indebted to Dr. A. Berriedale Keith 
of Edinburgh and Mahamahopadhyaya Pandita S. 
Kuppusvami Shastri, I.E.S. (Retd.), Madras, who were 
good enough to go through the Ms. and favour me with 
their valuable suggestions. My thanks are also due to 
Panffita Amaranatha Jha, M.A., Professor of Enghsh, 
the Umversity of Allahabad, for reading portions of 
the Ms. and giving me his friendly advice for its 
improvement. I am also obliged to all those friends 
of mine who have constantly encouraged me in pre- 
paring this book. I must thank the Manager, Allaha- 
bad Law Journal Press, who has taken every cate to 
see the book through the Press. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 
I 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS REGARDING 
DARCANA 

I. D or (ana — its concept and aim 

Philosophy is generally considered to be merely 
speculative. But this is not true of Indian philosophy. 
In India, it is not merely speculative but it has both 
theoretical and practical aspects. Truly speakmg, no 
scientific study can neglect either. Moreover, specula- 
tion, unless It IS based on and has a counterpart in 
practical experience, is worse than useless. 

This idea is borne out by the use of the word 
Dar(ana for a system of philosophy in India. The word 
Darfana is derived from the root drpr (to see) with the 
affix Ijut and means — the act of perception. This may 
be either physical or intuitive. Here in the present 
context. It should be understood in the latter sense. In 
other words, only that system of ijiought deserves to 
be called Darfana which gives us a true picture, frag- 
mentary but faithful, of the whole truth, of course 
through the act of mtuitive perception. Hence, the 
different schools of Darfana in Indian thought represent 
the varied phases of the truth viewed from different 
angles of vision. Thus it is clear from the above that 
the use of the words — ^philosophy, system, school, etc. 
for Darfana is quite misleadmg unless we bear m mind 
the fundamental difference between the concept, of 
Darfana and those of philosophy, system, school and 
others. 
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Now, it may be asked here: What is the truth 
which a Darfam helps us to realise? The only truth 
—the final aim of Indian thought— is the perception — 
the direct realisation — of the Atman._ All the Dar^anas 
aim at the true knowledge of the Atman according to 
their own angles of vision. And almost all the Darfanas, 
accordingly, follow the common hne of treatment for 
achieving their end. So says, the (^ruh: Atmd vd are 
drastaiyah ^rotavjo mantavyo mdtdhjdsitavyo Maitrejt, 
Atmd vd are darfanena fravanena matyd vtjndnena tdam 
sarvam vtditam. That is, the Atman is to be perceived; 
It IS the Atman of which we should hear from the yrutis. 
It IS the Atman about which we should reason and 
upon which we should meditate; O Maitreyi ! it is 
through the direct reahsation of the Atman, achieved 
through p'avana, manana and mdidhjdsana that every- 
thing IS known.^ In other words, it is through the 
process of yravana, manana and nididhydsana that the 
darfana of the Atman takes place. 

By fravana we mean learnmg the truth about the 
Atman — the truth itself — ^ftom the autis. Now, had 
the enquirer after the truth had full faith i^yraddhd') in 
the words of the frutts, he would have at once got the 
illumination needed.® But as a human being, he is 
beset with doubts and wrong notions, which stmd in 
the way of his immediate conviction. He then sets 
about collecting arguments in support of what he has 
heard from the pruhs. This stage of reasomng, as based 
upon the premisses supphed by the prutis, is laiown as 
manana. This iswhat speculative philosophy m India 
attempts to represent.® But, as pointed out above, 
mere speculation cannot lead us to the truth. It seems 

^BjU, II-iv-5. 

® (i) Qraddhavan labhafe jnanam — ^BG, 4-39; (2) ^raddha ca 
brahfnavtjHam paramam sadhamm — ^^Bha on. BjU, II-i-i. 

® (^rutasya panksa nydymmvavasthapanam yamdhurmananamiti. Sa 
caninksikpamdyatate — Tat., under NS., I. 1. 2, p. 70. 
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quite possible that the conclusions arrived at through 
speculation might bS overthrown at any moment by 
counter-reasoning of a stronger nature/ Examples of 
such supersession abound in both science and philoso- 
phy. The enquirer cannot rely upon this. It is 
necessary, therefore, to verify the rational conclusion 
through practical experiments; just as in geometry, 
demonstration is supplemented by experimentation. 
This practical verification is reached through mdidhya- 
sana. The ^conclusions of the previous stage are hereby 
realised as true and unassailable These are the steps 
which are recogmsed in Indian philosophy and which lead 
to the direct realisation of the truths that is, the Aimand 
This makes it quite clear that by philosophy 
(Darfam) in India one understands something more 
than mere speculation. It is, therefore, wrong to use 
even the term ‘ Philosophy ’ for Durham. But for want 
of a more appropriate word we are constrained to retain 
the term, but we must not lose sight of the distinction, 
noted above. 

It IS also a well-known fact that the origin of 
Dar^ma in India is almost forgotten. We do not possess 
any chronological account as to when the great Rs/s 
and Yogins began to dream of philosophy. In the 
absence of such a record we can only depend upon 

^ (i) KUBha, 1-11-8, (2) Itasca nagafnagamyerthe kevalena tarke^^a 
pratyavasthdtavyam yasmdnmrdgamdh piimsotpreksarndtramhandhan- 
dstarkd apraUsthitd bhavantjutprek^djd mrankucatvat. Tathd ht 
kat^ czdabhyuktatrjatnenotpreksztdsfarkd abhtjuktatat a/ranymrdbhds- 
yanta zti na pratisthitatvam tarkdndm cakyam samdfrayzfum ptijusam- 
ahvazrfipydt etc. — ^Bha. on BS, IL 1 1 1 

(3) Yatnendnmmtopyarthah hicalazzanpmdtfhbh 1 
Abhiymktafm ah anyan anycithazvopapadyafe 1* VP, I- 3 4. 

(4) No khaki diumndhah saha he ^HpyaM^mdiia , vpcry ay a ^ahiskdra- 
mapanayati — Tat , p. 49. 

® Cmteh p'utvdt?ndna,n iadanu samam'krdatai appso 
vimpityanyayddaiha vzhdfaheyayaiika; am 1 
Upas? fa fmivd fa???adamar?rd?aa?ka>?bharo 
hhavocchtfyat attapzanidbivihfa yogmdhthhtb w AV, p. 131. 
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hypotheses helped by anumdna of the type of cescivat, 
meaning, inferring the cause from 'the effect. Thus we 
know that the earliest form of systematised thoughts is 
represented by the Sutras of the different philosophical 
systems. This itself presupposes a stage when there 
was no systematisation of these thoughts, which is quite 
evident firom the study of the pre-Upanisadic literature 
and the Upanisads. In these we do not see any syste- 
matic arrangement of the ideas and the views represented 
later on by different schools of thought. It appears 
that the thoughts contamed in these were the common 
property of the intellectual community of the country. 
Perhaps, there was no need of systematisation at that 
time. But later on, due to intellectual degeneration 
or some other inevitable cause the current ideas were 
assimilated in certain cases by different schools and 
formed the backgrounds of distinct lines of thinkmg 
in subsequent ages. As tme went on such lines of 
thinldng multiplied in number and began to develop 
each Its own individual character. Many of the ideas 
which are inseparably associated with certain systems 
at present had then been in a floating condition. But 
these ideas and the views are no doubt demonstrated 
truths; and as such, they give evidence of a stage when 
there had been gomg on intellectual deliberations 
amongst the then existing scholars in order to come 
to certain truths. In this way, we can trace the origin 
of Indian philosophy to a certam extent. 

2 . Varieties of Darfam 

While deakng with the Darfanas it will not be out 
of place. It seems, to consider the number of Darfanas 
recogmsed from time to time m India. We have been 
heating much of the six Darfams. But which are these 
SIX Darfanas? As to this there is no agreement amongst 
the writers of philosophical compendia. Thus Hari- 
bhadra Surm, a Jama writer, of about ii68 A.D. means 
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by SIX systems Bauddha, Naiyayika, Kapila, Jama, 
Vaigesika and JaimmSya.® 

Another Jaina writer named Jmadatta Surnj, of 
about 1220 A.D includes Jama, Mimamsa, Bauddha, 
Sankhya, (Jaiva and Nastika under the six Darfanas.^ 

The next Jama philosopher, Maladhari ^ri Rajace- 
khara Surm, of about 1348 A.D.,° enumerates another 
kind of division, namely. Jama, S^khya, Jaimmiya, 
Yoga,’® Vaigesika and Saugata. 

Turmng towards the references of the Brahmamc 
writers, we find that accordmg to the son of the well- 
known commentator, Mallinatha, who must have 
flourished m the 14th century A.D.,^^ Saddarfana includes 
Panim, Jaimim, Vyasa, Kapila, Aksapada and Kanada.“ 

Jayanta Bhatta, who must have hved before the 
iith century,^® appears to mclude under Sattarkl^* 
Mimamsa, Nyaya which mcludes Vaigesika, Sankhya, 
Arhat, Bauddha and Carvaka. 

In the Hayagirsa-Pancaratra, a Brahmamc work, 

® Bauddham nmydyikam sdnkhyam jainam vmpsikam tathd l 

Jaxmimyanca ndmdm darcanammamunyaho ii SDS, Verse 3. 

^HIL, p. 152 

® Jainam mamdmsakam bauddham sdnkhyam caivanca ndstikam 1 

Svasvatarkavibhedena idnzydddarcandm sat \\ VV. 

^HIL,p 153. 

The expressions Yogamata and (Jaivamata appear to be used 
for the same school, namely, Nyaya. The use of the word Yoga in 
this sense is also found in the Nyaya-Bhasya 1-1-29. It appears to 
have been wrongly interpreted in the sense of Vai^esika — ^Khadyota 
by Dr. Jha on ibid. 

HIL, p. 380 

B dnineriaiminetcaiva vydsasya kapilasya ca i 

Aksapddasya kanddasya . in his Comm on the PRY of 
Vidyadhara. 

p. 147. The earliest reference of Jayanta is found in 
Gangeca’s TC, Upamana, p. 61, \x herein the foimei has been called 
Jarannaiydyika. This Gangeca is put in the 13th centuty — PWSS, 
VoL 111, p 133. 

NM, Voi L, p. 4* 
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supposed to have been introduced in Bengal by Ra)a 
Ballala Sen (about 1158-1170 A.D. or earlier) as well 
as in the Gurugita of the Vipvasara Tantra, the six 
systems are: Gautama, Kanada, Kapik, Patanjali, 
Vyasa and Jaimini.“ 

The compiler of the Sarvamatasangraha divides 
the schools of Indian thought under two main heads: 
Vaidika and Avaidika The former is subdivided into 
Mimamsa, Sankhya and Tarka and the latter into 
Bauddha, Arhata and Lokayatad® 

The author of the Arthagastra appears to include 
under the philosophical systems Sankhya, Yoga and 
Lokayatad^ 

The Sarvasiddhantasangraha, attributed to ^an- 
karacarya, enumerates a different classification: Lokaya- 
tika, Arhata, the four Buddhist schools, Vaigesika, 
Nyaya, the turn schools of Purva-Mimamsa, Sankhya, 
Patanjah, Veda-Vyasa and Vedanta. 

Madhavacarya in his Sarvadarganasahgraha enume- 
rates many more, namely, Carvaka, Bauddha, Arhata, 
Ramanuja, Purnaprajna, Nakuli9a-Pa5upata, (Jaiva, 
Pratyabhijna, Rasegvara, Aulukya, Aksapada, Jaimini, 
Panini, Sankhya, Patanjala and (^ahkara. 

Madhusudana Sarasvati in his Prasth^abheda 
divides Darfana into Astika and Ndsf/ka. Under the 
former he includes Nyaya, Vai5esika, Karma-Mimamsa, 
(^ariraka-Mimamsa, Patahjala, Pancaratra and Papupata; 
while under the latter, he includes the four schools 
of Buddhism, Digambara school of Jama, and the 

Gautamasja kanadasja kapilasja patanjakh i 

Vydsasja jmmtne^cdpt darfandm sadeva h ii HIL, p. 153, 

Ft.n. 3 

hi dvividham vicdrafdstrani vaidikavaidikahhedlt Tam ca 
praijekam trividham — mmdmsdsdnkhyatarkahhedat hauddharhhtaloka- 
jatahheddcca — pp. 14-15. 

I-i-i., p. 6 
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school of Carvaka.^® But in his Siddhantabindu,^® a 
commentary on (^aniaracarya’s Dagagloki, he speaks 
of the schools of Carvaka, namely, Dehatmavada, 
Pratyeka-Indriyatmavada, Militendriyatmavada, Atma- 
Manovada and Ptanatmavada, of Saugata (Vijnanavada), 
Madhyamika, Digambara, Vai5esika, Tarkika, Pra- 
bhakara, Bhatta, Sankhya, Patanjali and Aupanisad 
((Jankara-Vedanta). Gauda-Brahmananda, while com- 
menting upon It, includes Vaibhasika and Sautrantika 
imder Buddhism and says that the six Ndstika-darfanas 
are: Carvaka, the four schools of Buddhism and the 
Digambara school of Jaina while Vaigesika and others 
represent the six Asttka-darfanas.^’^ But this is possible 
only when the two Mimamsa schools are not taken 
separately. 

Puspadanta, however, hke an old writer, as he 
undoubtedly is, thinks that there are only four schools of 
philosophy, namely, Sankhya, Yoga, Pagupatimata and 
Vaisnava.®^ It may be pointed out that the author refers 
to the Asttka-darfanas alone in the above enumeration. 

The author of Nyayakosa is of opinion that there 
are only six Darfanas, namely, two Yogas, meaning, 
Sankhya and Patanjala, two Mimamsas, meaning, Purva 
and Uttara Mimamsas, and two Tarkas, that is, Nyaya 
and Vaigesika.®® This also is, undoubtedly, ■said of the 
Astika-darfanas. 

The author of Sarvamatasahgraha is of opinion 
that the Indian thought (ytcdracdstrd) is divided into 
two — Vaidtka and Avmdika, each consisting of three 
subdivisions, namely, Mimamsa, Sankhya and Tarka 

A comm, on the Mahimnahstotia of Puspadanta, Verse 7. 
“ Verse; I. 

^‘’p. no. 

Mahimnahstotm, Vetse 7. 

Dvau yomu dve ca mJmamse dvau tarka mti mdhudhah — Ft, n. 2, 

pp. 317-18 
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under the former head while Bauddha, Arhat and 
Lokayata under the latter.^® 

These are the various divisions and subdivisions 
of Indian Darfana. The Jaina writers and some Brah- 
manic writers also have taken into account both the 
orthodox and the non-orthodox schoois. But it is 
difficult to say on what basis these divisions are made. 


11 

METAPHYSICAL POSITION OF VARIOUS 
SCHOOLS OF INDIAN THOUGHT 

The points of difference between the various schools 
of Darfana may be of several kinds. Here an attempt 
is made to determine the relative place of various 
systems of thought on the basis of the triple relation 
between i. the subject and the object (/;%fAf-knower 
and Jneya-kaosff&hle), z. the subject and the knowledge 
{Jmtd and Jmnd), and 3. object and the knowledge 
Qneja and Jmna). 

The mutual relation of the terms may be studied 
in the following manner: 

(1) ' Jmfd versus Jndna, 

(2) Jndna versus Jneya, and 

(3) Jndtd versus Jneya. 

Of these, the first may be split up, thus — 

{a) Jndtd same as Jndna, and Jndtd distmct from 
Jndna, while 
The second as — 

(b) Jndna same as Jneya, and Jndna distinct from 
Jneya. 

23 


pp. 14-15. 
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The third — ^It ■will be seen that the possibilities 
of this form would •follow naturally from the above 
mentioned two forms. 

Now, to find out the place of a particular school 
of Indian thought we should take each of the two 
forms under (a) and {b) separately and study it in detail. 

I. — Thus to begin with the first variety, we find 
that Jmtd is either identical with Jiidna or is different from it. 

I. — ^In the former case, prominence {prddhdnjd) 
may be given sometimes to one and sometimes to the 
other. 

(i) Thus when Jiidtd is prominent., real and eternal, 
while fndna is but a subsidiary, the former (Jndtd) may 
be looked upon either as essentially both drkfaktydt- 
maka and knyd^aktjdtmaka by which the fndtd is both 
the absolute consciousness {drastd) and the doer {kartff^ 
or essentially drkfaktydtmaka (absolute consaousness 
Itself) alone, according to which the fndtd is only the 
absolute consciousness and not the doer.^® The former 
represents the Kashmir (Jaivaism while the latter is 
represented by Sinkhya-Yoga. In the former case, 
the fndtd, is prominent, real and eternal and is also 
entirely free (svatantrd) and as such, is the doer {kartdf’^ 
as well. Therefore, when it so desires, it manifests itself 
into two aspects — one representing the Jndtd which 
is then essentially the doer {kartd) and the other the 
Jndna which represents both the consciousness and the 
^ doership (kartrtvd). In spite of the fact that Jndna is sub- 
sidiary to Jiidtd It IS in no way less real and less eternal. 
It is almost the same. The Jiidtd is either the (fiva in 
Whom consciousness is unhmited and so is His doer- 
ship (kartrtvd) or is the Pnrnsa m which case both the 
consciousness and the doership are limited as it is within 

CitknyS citihartpd — IP , 1 . v, 12 , p. 200, citi^aklir-drpnti, s 3 
cetanaknyd citikartrtmva — ^AG on Ibid, IP., I. i. 2-} , 1 . vi. ii , I. 

vm. I. 

2 ®YS., II 2;SK., 19, 61. 

PH , Sutras 1-2; PS, I. iv. 54. 
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the influence of Mdyd}’’ The ]ndna aspect is nothing 
but the Cakti which is essentially of the form of 
and h'ljd. 

In the latter case the ]ndtd, which is no other than 
the Vurtisa, is only an unmterested spectator (drastd). 
It has no kartrtva^^ as is also clear when it is said — 
drastd drpmdtrabj^^ The prominence belongs to this 
very Seer. It is also real and eternal.®® The conscious- 
ness {drp) which is the very nature of the Jndtd is here 
made to represent the ]ndna aspect as subsidiary to the 
]ndtd. But its real nature should not be overlooked, 
It IS equally real, eternal®® and free from kartrtva. 

(2) All this is when ]ndtd is identical with ]ndna 
and the prominence is given to the former. Now, when 
Jndna predominates and Jndtd follows it, Jndna is real, 
but It may be either ksanika, momentary, or eternal. 
In both cases it is polarised mto Jndna and Jndtd. In 
the former case, it represents the Buddhist Vijfianavada 
school and m the latter, the (Jankara school of 
Vedanta. 

In the former case, Jndna is represented by the 
Fravrttivijndna, while Jndtd by Alajavijndna. In the 
latter case, on the other hand, Jndna means 'Brahman, 
that is, Caitanja, while Jndtd is represented by Ipara or 
Jiva. 

2. — When Jndtd, on the other hand, is distinct from 
Jndna, even then both may be real and inseparably 
associated together. 

(i) Here also, when Jndtd is made prominent, it 
may be either eternal or non-eternal. The former may 
be, agam, conceived as jada or ajada. The jada form 


PH., Sutras 9-10. 

2® SK, 19.65. 

YS., 11 . 20. 

®®SK., II. 

®® YBha on YS., 11 2. 
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of Jmtd is eithet self-illuiruned (svaprakdfd) or enligh- 
tened by others (phn-svaprakafo). The svaprakd^a- 
Jndtd is represented by the two schools of Purva-Mi- 
mamsa, namely, Bhatta®^ and Prabhakara.®® The hon- 
svaprakdfa aspect is represented by Nyaya and Vaigesika 
schools. The non-eternal form, on the other hand, 
is represented by the Materiahstic school of Carvaka. 

Now, when the Jndtd is ajada, it may be subdivided 
into atomic {paramdm-panmdnd), intermediary {ma- 
dhjama-panmdnd) and all-pervasive {j>thhu-parimdnd). 
Of these, the all-pervas]ve form does not .include any 
system of Indian thought. The intermediary aspect 
represents the Jama school. According to it the ]ndtd 
is the support of Jndna and as such, is dilferent from 
the latter though they are inseparably connected with 
each other.‘‘’‘ Both are eternal.®' The dimension of 
the Atman which is the Jndtd is of the size of the 
orgamsm wherem it takes its abode for the purpose 
of experiencing pleasure and pam.®' 

The atomic form of Jndtd may, on the basis of the 
relation between the mdividual self ijivd) and the 
Ipara, be further split up as possessing difference 

®®<JV, pp 690, 69^. SB, p. 110, Pafich, chitradipa. The DSV 
IS of opinion that the Atman according to Bhatta being of limi- 
ted-dimension {murtd) differentiates itself from that of Prabhakara. 
But we know that this is quite inconsistent with the Mimamsa 
conception of the Atman The conception of vibhutva is quite 
incompatible with that of miirtatva ((JV, p 693). 

®' vV, Atman-section, Verses 142-45, SB, p no; IPM., pp. 
91-94, 100, SD , p. 122; M. M. Anantakrsna (Jastrfs intro, to 
Prabhakaravijaya, p. 27. 

The Atman is always a subject and never an object of abam- 
pratitt, as a matter of fact, there is no such thing as pure abampratlh 
other than the prattft of objects in which the Atman leveals itself 
just like the object. Hence, the Atman may be assumed to be 
svaprakaca accoiding to Piabhakaia. 

NAV., 30; NAVV , p. 48. 

PKSS., p. 40, quoted in DS , p 9. 

DS., Gatha 2. 
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(Jmfvarabheda), or identity (Jmfvardbheda), or both 
diflFerence and identity {Jmfvarabheddbheda). The first 
may be subdivided into two — one when the Jiva forms 
an aspect of Ifvara and the other when it is not so. The 
former represents the Ram^uja school according to 
which the Qt, which is the JmtdP'^ is distinct from 
Jndna^^ which is clear from the fact that the Jndtd 
ill umina tes itself even without the help of the Jmmd^ 
The Jmfd is eternal/” self-illuminatmg {ajaddf^ and 
atomic^^ in nature. The ]lva is different from Ipara 
who IS the niyantd of the former.^'' It has been recog- 
msed as a separate entity although dependent upon, 
rather an aspect of, Ifpara.^* The very name Vipstd- 
dvaita given to this system lends a support to the above 
fact. The latter, that is, when the Jiva is not an aspect 
of Ifvara, may be subdivided into two — one when the 
Jiva is a (Jaktt of the Ipvara^^ in which case it represents 
the Caitanya school of Vaisnavaism and the other 
when the Jiva is not so. In this aspect it represents 
the Madhva school. In the former case, the Jiva is 
the Jndtdd'^ Although Jmna is the very nature of the 
Jiva yet the former should be taken to be an insepar- 
able attribute of the latter, which shows that they 
are different from each other.^’’ The Jiva is both eternal 
and self-illuminatmg.*'’ It is also atomic*® and is different 


®^TT., p. 1 8. 

®®TT., pp. 5, 22, 35. 

'®TTBha., p. 22. 

“TT.,pp.5,io. 

*’ TT., pp. 3, 10. 

*®TT.,pp. 5,i2-i3,YMD,p. 73. 
^"TT.pp. 5,23. 

«TT.,pp. 5. 10. 

*"SR., p. 334 
SR.,p 329 

‘J SR., pp. 16, 302, 329. 

SR., pp. 320, 329-30. 

SR., p. 329. 
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from Ifvara^° of Whom it is only a tatastha-fakti.^'^ 
The latter refers to the Madhva school. According to 
this school also the Jtva is distinct from Jmm. h: is 
eternal®^ and self-illummatmg.®'® It is atomic m 
nature Although Jiva is an aspect (not m the form 
of a fakti) of l^vara yet it is different from Him.®® 

The second aspect of the atomic form of the Jmtd 
represents the Vallabha school. It also holds, like 
other Vaisnava schools, that the Atman is distinct from 
Jmna though they are inseparably connected with each 
other.®® The Jndtd is eternal,®’ self-illummating®® and 
atomic.®® But the system differs from all other Vaisnava 
schools in holdmg the identity between Jiva and the 
Ifvara.'‘° Hence it is called (Juddhadvatta. 

The last subdivision, namely, that which beheves 
both in the difference and the identity existing between 
Jiva and Ifvara, may be further subdivided into two 
aspects — one when Ifvara, that is. Brahman, is regarded 
to be mamfestmg Himself {panndmi) and the other 
when It IS not so. The former refers to the Bhaskara 
school of Vedanta while the latter represents the 
Nimbarka school. Both these schools are supporters 
of the bhedabhedavada.^'^ Both beheve in the etermty, 
self-iUuminatmg®® and atomic®® nature of the Jndtd, and 

®'’ SR , p. 298, Siddhantadar^ana, p. 41. 

®’ SR., p 334. 

SDS., p 139, B. O R. I. Edition 

®® Ibid. 

®'‘ PS , p. 74b along with MSSS. 

®® PS , and MSSS, pp. 24b, 32a, 142b, SDS., p. 128 

®® Nimayaii.ava of Balakisna Bhatta, pp. 20-21, 63-65. 

Ibid. 

Subodhinl, I. u 23, p 27, Piasthana., p 

Niirayainava, p. 160. 

^uddhadvaitamaitanda of Giridhara)! p 8. 

« Bhaskara, I. 1. 4; pp 16-18, SR , p. 345, Veda., p. 32, VRM 
on DQ , pp. 91-92, CM., Veise 36 

'■2 VRM , on Dg., p 3. 

‘’® Bhaskara, IV. iv. 1 5 , p 247; VRM on DC , p. 3 
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in SO far they agree with the above mentioned schools 
of Vaisnavaism. The only point” of difference between, 
the Bhaskara and the Nunbarka schools is that the 
former beheves m the manifesting nature {parinSmitvd) 
of Ipara^^ while the latter does not. 

(2) With regard to the other possible alternative, 
namely, that the ]ndtd is distinct from Jndna which is 
prominent it may be said that there is no system under 
Indian thought where Jndm is recogmsed as different 
from the ]ndtd as well as promment having the ]ndtd 
as a subsidiary. Hence, the treatment of this aspect 
cannot be attempted here. 

In the same manner, the relation and nature of 
Jndna and Jneya can be found out with a view to 
differentiate one school from ^another. 

3 Thus Jndna may be looked upon as the same as Jneya 
or distinct from it. In the former case, again, promin- 
ence may be given either to Jndna or to Jneya. 

(i) Now. when prominence is given to Jndna it is 
either momentary {ksanika) or non-momentary. The 
former is represented by the Buddhist school of 
Vijnanavada according to which there is no difference 
between Jndna and Jneya which, in its turn, is nothing 
but forms of cogmtion.®’ This itself shows that the 
Jndna is prominent while the Jneya is its subsidiary.’ This 
Jndna is also momentary.®® The non-ksanika aspect 
may be, again, subdivided according to the nature of 
Jndna which is either essentially active or essentially 
non-active. In the former case, Jndna is really the 
creative agent of the empirical world, as both icchdfakti 
and kriydfakti belong to it.®' This aspect is repre- 
sented by Kashmir (Jaivaism. In the latter case, on 
the other hand, it is not at all active. In fact, it is 

®* Bhaskara, pp. 85, 96, 103-104, 164. 

-®® SSS., Verse 6, p. 12. 
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only the adhisthana or the substrate of the empirical 
world. It IS, therefore, that the Brahman is known as- 
adhisthana-cattanya. This represents the (^ahkara school 
of Ved^ta. 

(2) With regard to the other aspect it may be 
pointed out that under this head there is no school in 
Indian thought according to which ]neya may be 
regarded prominent and identical with Jndna. Jndna 
can m no way be regarded as a subsidiary. Hence, no 
attempt can be made to deal with this aspect here. 

4. (i) Coming to the other variety, namely, when 

Jndna is regarded as distinct from Jneya, prominent and 
eternal,®® it may be either svaprakdfa or noxi-svaprakdfa. 
The former is represented by the school of Jama while 
the latter refers to the schools of Ram^u]a and Madhva. 
As for the Jama school it is true that it differentiates 
Jndna from Jneya.^^ Jndna is both eternah® and self- 
lUummatmg.’'^ Accordmg to the Ramanuja school the 
Jneya aspect is unconscious {acitf^ and is, consequently, 
diferent from Jndna which belongs to the Atman 
alone.’® This Jndna is non-self-illummating.’* The 
Madhva school agrees with the schools of Ramanuja 
and Jaina m holdmg that Jndna and Jneya are two 
distinct entities’® and that the former is, m this connec- 
tion, promment and eternal. But it differs from the 
Jaina m holdmg the Jndna to be not self-iUuminating.’® 

(2) When Jneya, on the other hand, predominates, 
it may be looked upon as eternal or non-etemal. The 

®®TT., p. 35. 

NAVV., p. 48, Guna. on SDS, pp. 158, 161. 

NAV , veise 52. 

^rafnnnam svaparabhdsi jndnam — ^NAV.^ p. i, NAVV,, p 31. 
p. 41. 

TT., p. 22. 

Svavyattnktaprak^fakam — TT,, p. 55; SraycwpitakACcirahi- 
tattvam — TTBha., p. 35. 

PS., andMSSS., p. 8ib. 

SDS., p. 71, Calcutta edition. 
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former may be divided into jada (unconscn ■ '' and 
ajada (self-illumining). The latter aspect ^ ;sents 
the schools of Bhaskara-and Vallabha, Accofcting to 
Bhaskara the Jneja. which represents the extra-mental 
world, IS the manifestation of the 'Brahman itself,'' and 
as such. It possesses real existence.” The difference 
between the two is due to upddhis.’’^ As the empirical 
world {prapancd) is an effect of Brahman it is said to be 
ajada.^° Similarly, according to the school of Vallabha 
the Jneya, which is eternal,®^ is of the very nature of 
Brahman even in the empirical state.“ It is ah ^ -> this 
very account, ajada. 

The Jada aspect of the eternal form of Jneya may 
be spht up into two aspects — one evolving and the 
other non-evolving. The former refers to the Nim- 
barka school according to which the Jneya is eternah“ 
and different from Jndna which is the dharma of Jndtd 
Further, the school believes in the evolving nature of the 
empirical world.®® The latter, that is. the non-evolving 
aspect may be cognisable through the direct means of 
right cogmtion and inference, or through the direct 
perception, inference, analogy {upamdnd) and valid 
testimony {fahda), or through direct perception, 
inference, analogy, vahd testimony and implication 
{arthdpatti), or through the above mentioned five means 
of right knowledge and the non-perception (anupa- 
lahdhi) which is also another means of right cognition. 
The &st refers to the Vaigesika school®®, the second 

Bhaskara^ p. 17. 

Bhaskara, pp. 10, 17, 19, 20. 

Bhaskara, IV. iv. 4, p. 243, 

Bhaskara, pp. 19, 89, 164-65. 

®^PR., p. 54. 

p. 54. 

®® VB., p. 25. IPR., Vol. II, p. 752. 

Imnafrayah — VRM on DC., Verse i. p. 4, Ibid., pp. 40, 44 

®® VB , p. 25, VRM. on DQ , Verse 3. 

®®TR.,p. 56. 
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to thf Nyaya,” the third to the Prabhakara Mimamsa®® 
while fourth to* the Bhatta school of Purva- 
Mima 

Under non-eternal type of Jneja we may have two 
subdivisions, namely, momentary (ksamka) and non- 
momentary. The latter represents the school of 
Carvaka. The former may be either looked upon as 
cogmsable through direct means of right knowledge 
[pratyaksagoccira) mainly or as cogmsable. through 
inference. The former mcludes the Vaibhasika®** school 
while tb ’ atter the Sautrantika'*^ school of Buddhism. 

' * t 


1. 1 I. 

®®PP., p 44. 

»•’ go., pp 37, 59> 72. 74> •’6, lil 
SSS , p. 14. 

“ISSS., p. 15. 
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The following are the charts to illustrate the 
diflferences between the variou-s schools of Indian 
thought as explained above: — 


(i) 

Prominent, 


Jmta as tndentical with Jnana 


Real and Eternal 


Essentially 

DrkJ^iyacaktydtmaka 


Essentially 
■D/ k^^akjydtmaka 


Jnata Jnana Jnata Jnana 

(Essentially Kartd) (Dr^-^rijdfa^ti ) (Essentially (D|k-(Jakti= 
=^iva or Purusa =^akti Drastd only) Svaiupa- 

I I = Purusa Caifanja) 


Kashmir ^aivaism | 

Sankhya-Yoga 




Jnana 

Prominent and Real 


Ksanika 


Eternal 


Jnana 

(Praprtti- 

Vijmna) 


Jnata Jnana 

{Alayavtjndnd) (Brahman- 
I Caitanyd) 


Jnata 
(Ifvara or 
jiva) 


Vijhanavada 


(Jankara-V edanta 
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2. ]mta as distinct from Jnana 

I 

Prominent 

^ 

I I 

Eternal Non-eternal 

I 

Carvaka 

I 

Jada Ajada 

I 

Svapraka9a Non-Svaprakaga 

Bhltta Prabhakara Nyaya Vaigesika 


Paramanu- Madhyama- Vibhu- 

Parimana Parimana Panmana 



Jivegvara- Jivegvara- Jivegvara- 

bheda bheda bhedabheda 


Vallabha 


Jiva — an aspect Jiva — not an I^vara — Btahman- 
of Igvara aspect of is Parinami 

I l9vara | 


Ramanuja 


Bhaskara 


l9vara- 
Biahman — is 
non-Parinami 

Nimbaika 


A Qakti (=Tatastha- Not a ^akti (—Tatastha- 
(Jakti) of l9vai a (Jlakti) of l9vaia 

Caifanya ISIadhva 

(2) With regard to the other possible alternatn'C it 
may be said that under no S3^stem of Indian thought it 
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is possible to recognise ]mna as prominent and ]mta as 
its subsidiary when both are different from each other. 
Hence, no chart is possible here. 


3. Jiiana as ihe same as Jneja 

(x) I 

Piominent 


Jnana 


Jneya 


Ksanika Non-Ksanika 
Vijfianavada I 


Essentially active 
(=:the creative agent 
of Prapanca) 

Kashmir (Jaivaism 


Essentially non-active 
(=adhisthana or 
adhara of Pi apanca) 

Qankara- V edanta. 


(2) Under this bead there is no system in Indian 
thought where Jneja can he regarded as prominent and 
Jndtd as its subordinate. Hence, this aspect cannot be 
treated here. 


4 - 

(I) 


jmna as distinct pom Jneya 
Piominent and Eternal 


Svapraka9a Non-Svapraka9a 

Jama j 


Ramanuja 


Madhva 
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]mna as distinct jrorn Jneja 

(2) I 

Prominent and Real 


Eternal Non-eternal 


Tada Ajada Ksanika Non-Ksanika 

. I 

Carvaka 

1 T I I 

Bhaskara Vallabha Pratyaksa- Pratyaksagocara 

gocara (=anumanagamya) 

Vaibhasika Sautrantika 

I i 

Evolving Non-evolving 

I 

Nimbarka 


Pratyaksanumana- Pratyaksanumanopa- Pratvaksa Pratyaksa- 
gocara mana9abdagocata numano- numano- 

I I pamana- pamaila- 

Vaigesika Nyaya 9abdartha- 9abdaitha- 

pattigocara pattya- 
I nupalabdhi- 
Piabhak^tra gocara 
Mimamsa I 


Bhatta 

Mimamsa 
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Ill 

IDEALISM, REALISM AND MATERIALISM 
DEFINED, DESCRIBED AND 
DISTINGUISHED 

Now, all these schools of thought can be classified 
under three broad heads on the same basis, that is, the 
relation between Jndtd, Jndna and Jneja. Thus the line 
of thought, which deals with Jnej^'as identical with Jndna 
and does not attribute any mdependent reality to it, is 
represented as Ideahsm; that accordmg to which Jneja 
is teal and distinct from Jndna is represented as Realism; 
and the line of thought which stresses Jneja mto pro- 
minence and does not allow an independent existence to 
Jndna may be taken as representative of Materialism. 

1. Ideahsm 

The line of thought, which speaks of Jneja as 
identical with Jndna and does not attribute any reality 
to It, is known as Idealism. According to this school 
of thought, Jndna is aU in all. The existence of the 
entire objective world is unreal and is merely a form 
of Jndna. As for mstance, according to the Maya- 
vadms the objective side is merely illusory; in fact, 
tliere is only one Reality which is 2.\l-Jmna and which 
is m the background of this illusory appearance. In 
like manner, according to the Yogacara school of 
Buddhism, there is nothing except Jndna. What 
appears as an external object is its own form. 

2 . Realism 

Realism may be defined as a school 'of thought 
which holds that there are things which have their real 
eastence in the objective world as objects of our cog- 
nition (Jneja) and are quite independent of the 
corresponding Jmna. In other words, to the Realists 
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the external world has an objective extra-mental value.®® 
Such objects of our* cognition exist apart from and 
independent of their corresponding ]mna and . are 
cognised either through the instrumentahty of the 
external sense-organs or through the internal sense- 
organs, namely, the antahkaranas. Both the external 
and mternal objects of our cognition, bemg different 
from their corresponding cogmtions, are equally in- 
cluded under the sensible world which represents the 
Jneya aspect. 

It has been said above that the objective world is 
cognised either through the help of the external sense- 
organs or through the help of the antahkaranas. In the 
former case, the objects of cogmtion are naturally 
grosser, while, in the latter case, they are subtler. In 
other words, in the former case, the external objects 
of cognition are mainly the respective specific attributes 
of the five Mahdhhutas namely, rupa, sparfa^ gandha, rasa 
and fabda which have enough affinity with their respec- 
tive sense-organs through which they are cogmsed. 
In the latter case, where the objects of the sensible 
world are cogmsed through the instrumentahty of the 
antahkaranas the objects of cogmtion are all those 
subtler elements which are beyond the reach of our 
physical eyes.' namely, paramdnus, tanmdtrds, desire, 
pain and pleasure etc. 

This makes it clear that Reahsm presupposes an 
objective world, having an mdependent _and real 
existence as opposed to mere appearance {Ahhdsd) as 
the Idealists are inclmed to believe, and as such, being 
distinct from Jndna. Realism as defined above would 
include the following schools: Nyaya, Vaigesika, the 
two schools of Pun^a-Mimamsa, namely, Bhatta and 
Prabhakara, Sankhya, Ramanuja, ISladhva, Caivaisni of 
Kashmir, and even (Jankara- Vedanta in its empirical 
{vydvahdnkd) aspect from the ortliodox side, while 


®® The World as Power Reality, pp. zys.-j. 
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Carvaka, Jamas, and the two schools of Buddhism, 
namely, Vaibhasika and Sautrantika fcom the non- 
orthodox side. 

3. Materialism 

Lastly, the Ime of thought, which holds that the 
only reality is ]neya and everything else is its product 
or Its own function, is called Materiahsm. Accordmg 
to this the external and the mternal worlds are forms 
of gross matter; so that, even Jmna is but a product or 
by-product of the bhiitas. The reality consists, there- 
fore, of the forms of matter (non-cetanaj'^ alone. The 
propounders of this thought in India are generally 
known as Lokayatikas or Bahyas. 

About the use of the term materialism I quote 
here the relevant statement of a Western scholar. Thus 
he says, “ The name materiahsm is often employed in 
a loose sense as synonymous with atheism, or indeed 
as a term of abuse for any philosophy which does not 
square with the prevailing orthodoxy. But to us it 
has its stricter meaning — a belief that dead matter, in 
the hard unyielding lumps pictured by common sense, 
or the sohd impenetrable Newtoman particles, is the 
sole ultimate reahty of the universe; that thought and 
consciousness are but by-products of matter; and that 
there is nothing real underlying it or existing beyond 

lt_»04 

4. Realism and Materialism distinguished 

Both Realism and Materialism lay emphasis on the 
separate and independent existence of Jneya. Matter 
forms an important aspect of both kinds of thought. 
It is, therefore, essential to distingmsh between these 

In this book the term ‘Mattel’ is used in the sense of ‘non- 
cetanai which includes all the dravyas except the A.iman 

A History of Saence and its relation with philosophy and 
religion, by William Cecil Dampier, Dampier-Whetham, p. ai5. 
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two schools by referring to the salient points of differ- 
ence. 

We have seen above that under Reahsm Jneya has 
been asserted to be quite distinct from Jmna. The 
objective world is neither identified with Jmtd nor 
with Jmna. It is neither a form of Jmna and nor does 
it depend upon Jmtd or Jmna for its existence. This 
aloofness of the Jneya proves the existence oi a Real- 
istic thought. No doubt, according to this school 
of thought, stress is laid on the material {aaf) aspect 
of the umverse but the importance of the non-material 
{at) aspect, as quite distmct in nature and having an 
independent existence, has not been demed. For, 
in Realism its existence is as important and essential as 
the very existence of matter. Without it the very exis- 
tence of the cosmic world upon which Realism depends 
IS impossible. There is a sort of harmomous co-opera- 
tion between Jmtd and Jneya in spite of the fact that 
the former is conscious and the latter is unconscious. 
In other words. Realism attaches equal importance to 
the conscious {at) as well as to the unconscious {aaf). 
In a way, it assumes a duahstic form. 

As for the hlaterialism, on the other hand, we are 
aware that it is altogether a different type of school. 
It does not beheve in the separate and independent 
existence of the conscious aspect, that is, the Atman. 
According to this school of thought, matter is aU in 
all. Both the mental and the extra-mental phenomena, 
if we can use the terms freely in the present context, 
are explained in terms of matter. Consciousness, 
which helps us to establish the existence of the Atman, 
IS also a by-product of matter alone. A peculiar 
collocation ©f certam paramdms^^ or bhf/tas produces 

Thete appeals to ha\’e besn a class of people of this school 
who though* that the taiious pan'itiaht'i sepaiateh" possessed con- 
sciousness But as tlieie was no ihoiough pioof the view was 
discaided. VBha, Notes, p. 596 P\\"SS , Voi. Ill, p. 70, Ft. n. 
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consciousness. The Atman is nothing but an organism 
endowed with the property of consciousness.®® 

5 . 'Bjsabsm subdivided 

Having given in brief the idea of the divisions of 
the schools of thought under Indian metaphysics, I now 
pass on to the details of the school of thought with 
which the present work is directly connected, that is. 
Realism. 

According to the definition of Realism given 
above aU those schools of thought, which hold that 
Jndna is distinct from Jiieja and the latter is as much 
real as anything else, are all included under Realism. 
This includes the two schools of Purva-Mimamsa, 
namely, Bhatta and Prabhakara; S^khya; Ramanuja; ^ 
Madhva; ^aivaism of Kashmir; and Nyaya-Vai9esika. 

I would like to go even so far as to include the school 
of (^ahkara-Vedanta m its empirical (yydvahdrika) aspect 
under Realism. This is from the orthodox side. From 
the non-orthodox side, on the other hand, we have the 
school of Carvaka; the school of Jamas; and the two 
schools of Buddhism, namely, Vaibhasika and 
Sautrantika. 

As to the reahstic nature of these schools there is 
hardly any doubt; for, all of them beheve in the reality of 
Jneja and its difference from Jndna and Jndtd as shown 
above. 


This view IS the most etude form of Materialism. But 
history shows that there is a gradual improvement in thought, so 
that, the propounders came to recognise in turn Indnja^ 'Prana and 
lastly, Manas as the Atman one after another. These views are 
based on the different substrata of the consciousness and bodily 
activities They also thought along with it the question of 
independence to which the superiority was attributed, and that which 
was proved to be independent was called Aiman-YSS., pp. 73-76. 
ST., Atmasiddhi, pp. 7-14. 
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IV 

A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE REALISTIC 
SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 

I. Orthodox Schools 

(1-2) 'Burva-Mmdmsd Schools — Bhdtta and 'Prdhhdkara. 

In the Mimamsa schools we do not easily_ find any 
reference in the sutras to the problem of Reahsm. But a 
close study of the Sutt^-Satsamprayoge^’’ etc., in which 
it IS said that the Jndna is produced when the sense- 
organ comes in contact with artha, shows quite clearly 
that the Sutrakara believes in the separate and mde- 
pendent existence of Jndna from Jneja, which is referred 
to here by the term artha. In the Bhasya of Cabara'’® 
also we find that while criticismg the view of the 
^unyavadins, Cabara says that the objective reality is 
qmte independent of Jndna or Buddk, which in its turn, 
really depends upon the external reality for its occur- 
rence. Later on, both the schools of Bhatta and 
Prabhakara have dealt with this problem at great length 
m their respective works. It is, therefore, that both the 
schools of Purva-Mimamsa are classed under Realism. 

As regards the nature and relation of Jneja with 
Jndtd or Jndna, we have seen above that there is hardly 
any difference between the two schools; but somehow 
or other a difference can be made out between these 
on the basis of the nature of Jndtd and Jndna, as has been 
pomted out above also. It is on this very basis that 
these two schools can be differentiated from aU other 
schools under Reahsm. 

(3) Sdnkhja School 

After this we come to the Sankht'a system. It also 
represents an aspect of Reahsm. It posits that there 

MS, 1 . 1. 4. 

Bhasya on Ibid., [ 1. i, pp. 7-S 
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are two ultimate entities, namely, Pwusa and Prakrti 
both of which are eternal and difierent from each other. 
Purusa IS consciousness itself while PrakrU is jadd. 
Purusa IS drastr {sdksin) and hhoktr while Prakrti is 
drcyd or bhogydd^ As such, Purusa is the Jndtd and 
Prakrti is the Jfteja. But as Realism mamly deals with 
the empirical aspect it would be better if the trans- 
cendent Purusa IS left alone as it does not serve any 
practical purpose under Realism. Therefore, we should 
come to the Prakrtigarbha Here we find that the 
Buddbi-tattva represents Jndtd and its Vrtti Jndna. These 
two can be separated if we want it The other evolutes 
represent the Jneya aspect. 

These evolutes differ from one another only 
because of the difference of the collocation of the three 
gums-sattva, rajas and tamas. These three gums are thei 
constituents of Prakfti and aU. the vikrtis; hence, it is 
said that the three gunas alone represent the objective 
world.^°“ Although these evolutes are the modifica- 
tions of Prakiti alone and finally become dissolved into 
Prakrti itself, yet their separate real existence cannot be 
gamsaid. They are real and different tattvas and, as 
such, are differentiated from mere appearance {dbhdsa). 
It IS needless to say that the evolutes representing Jneya 
are in a sense different from Jndna. This is enough to 
prove the Realistic nature of this school. The only 
point to note here, as referred to already, is that the 
Jneya, accordmg to Sahkhya, is subtler than that of 
the Nyaya-Vai5esika and some other schools of thought. 

We know that there is no other system under 
Realism according to which Jneya bemg jada and 
tngjindtmaka acts as if it were conscious. This is the 
characteristic which differentiates it from all other 
schools under Realism. It may be suggested on this 
very ground to designate this school as Guna-Peahsm. 

SS., verse 19 

SS., verse 19, Gunaratna’s comm, on SDS , p. 98 
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( 4 ) ^^mdmja School 

I next pass on to the school of Ramanuja. The 
school of Ramanuja is one of the systems of thought 
based on Pancaratra and tepresents the ^risampradaya, 
as (^rl or Laksml is considered to be the original pro- 
pounder of this school. According to this school 
]mtd is the Cit-tattva which is the substratum of Jndnal"'^ 
Both Jndna and Jndtd are eternaP"^ and are inseparably 
connected together. It is, therefore, that the Cit- 
tattva IS called JndnsvarfipaS'-'^ Jndna is all-pervading.'“" 
It IS ajada and dnandarupa^ that is, of blissful nature.^® 
It IS capable of sankoca and vtkdfa (contraction and 
expansion).^®’’ It illummes things othei than itself.^®® 

Jneja is divided mto three lands’ — (a) that which 
possesses sattva only, (b) that which has aU the three 
gunas\ (c) and that which does not possess any of the 
three gunas. It is eternal,’®® distinct from Jndna and is 
free from consciousness."® It is subject to change.’" 

This is enough to show the realistic nature of the 
system It is the only school under Reahsm accord- 
ing to which the tattvas, included under Jneja which 
being jada and of the nature of change, are of three 
diflFerent natures as pomted out above. Hence, it repre- 
sents an entirely different aspect of Realism and may 
be designated as Gtmdgma Keahsm. 

’«’TT,p 17. 

’®’Ibid., pp 5,35. 

Ibid., p. 17 cL Bhasya on it. 

"’^Ibid 

Ibid., p 35 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid, cf Bhasya on it 
Ib.d., pp .p,J5,74 

i^«Ibid,p 41 

Yikaraspailam — TT., p. 41 
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(5) Madhva School 

Next, I proceed to the Madhva school of Vedanta. 
It IS a perfectly dualistic school of thought. It believes 
in the eternity and reahty of ]neya, which is ]ada and, 
as such, IS different from jndna. Of course, Jmtd is 
different from both Jndna and Jneja. This much is 
enough to prove the reahstic nature of this system. 
It IS differentiated from all other schools under Reahsm. 

(6) Kashmir Qaivatsm 

According to this school of thought the only 
persisting entity is Varama Civa. All the evolutes are 
the manifestations of Him. It is believed that all the 
evolutes are also jndnasvarupa. In spite of this the 
evolutes are as real as Parama (Jtva Himself. The distinc- 
tion between pramdtd and prameya is only possible 
when the pramdtr aspect is obscured;"^ and "it is only 
then that prameya can be said to be distinct from 
pramdtd. 

Now, considering the fact that there is ultimately 
only one Real Entity and the rest ate its manifestations, 
this system is sometime wrongly identified with the 
^ankara-Vedanta, accordmg to which also there is 
only one Reality, namely. Brahman and the r^st are 
all manifestations. But if we closely study the two 
systems it would become clear that there is a vast differ- 
ence between the 'two schools. Thus we find that the 
manifestations in (Jaivaism are not mere names and 
forms, illusory and unreal appearances (amrvacanlya') 
as It IS in ^ankara-VedMta, but they are real manifesta- 
tions (satya). All these real manifestations are present 
potentially in Panama (Jtva Who, when. He so desires 
manifests Himself mto the universe.^ 


Vastutah hi atra yo’jam pramStapt sa prameya eva, sa fit 
pramatrlknyamana acchaditapramyatmaka evotyaie. IPV., p zit. 
Antah sthitavatdmeva ghatate hahirdtmana — IP., p. 13. 
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This IS all to show the reahstic nature of this school 
of thought. The peculiar nature of the pramejas, that 
is, the nature of their being jmmsvarupa and the 
realistic nature of the school differeniate it from' all 
other schools under Realism. It is due to this very 
nature of prameya that it is suggested to name this system 
as Ideo-Keahsttc School. 

(7) Empincal School of (fankara-Veddnta 

The conception of Realism given above makes it 
clear that almost all the orthodox schools of Indian 
thought, including the Advaita-Ved^ta of (^ankara, 
are in some form or other, reahstic m nature. Thus 
when we come to the Advaita-Vedanta of Cankara, we 
find that there are two distinct views, namely, drstisrsti 
and srstidrsp?-^^ The former holds that the objective 
world has no existence apart from its cogmtion in which 
it reveals itself like the dream-appearances. The jar, 
for instance, perceived by one just now has no existence 
in Itself; but it exists in so far as it is perceived and 
ceases to exist as soon as it ceases to be perceived. In 
other words, the perception of a thing is, as a matter 
of fact. Its own creation and that there is no phenomenon 
apart from its perception.^^® Tins view represents the 
extrerne orthodox Idealistic view. Realism has nothing 
to do with this theory. 

The latter is the pragmatic Ved^ta view, accord- 
mg to which the objective world representing merely 
name and form {ndmarupa) has got an existence even 
apart from our perception of it. In fact, the view that 
the esse of a thing is its pempt is opposed to common 
sense and is also inconsistent with the Vedantic position 
recognising three kinds of existence {sattd), namely, 
Vdramdrthtki, Vydvahdcikt and PrdtibhdstkL^^^ The first 


‘ 1 '* SLS, pp 350-356 

"'VSM, pp 30-35, SLS, pp ^50-356. 

11'* VSM, p. 25. 
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im plies Unity in Pure Sattd which \%'S)rahman,^t. Supreme 
Eternal Reality, and the unreality of everything else. 
The second refers to the reality of the objective world. 
No doubt, Btahman is the permanent reality but the 
objective world also has got empirical existence even 
apart from our perception of it. The objects of the 
world are proved to possess an empirical existence 
through the various means of right cognition It is 
a fact that the sensible world is but a manifestation of 
the Mdjd and is not real m the sense m which Brahman 
IS real, and it is after aU illusory. But its unreal nature 
is not felt durmg the worldly state {samsdradafd). That 
It IS illusory is revealed only when the realisation of 
the self takes place. So, before the truth is achieved 
thereahtyof this empirical world is accepted.”’' The 
third type of existence possesses -reality only so long 
as it IS perceived {ydvatpratihhdsafnavattsthate')}^^ 
erroneous nature is proved just after the sublating 
knowledge makes its appearance. The perception of 
snake, which erroneously appears m place of rope seen 
m the dim-light, and whose esse is admittedly perapt, 
IS an instance of this type of existence. 

The first and the third varieties of the existence 
do not serve any useful purpose under Reahsm, for m 
the former case no reahty'is attributed to the objective 
world and in the latter the true knowledge of the real 
world is prevented from appearance. But when we 
consider the vjdvahdnka aspect we find that the objective 
world is real in the empirical sense. Here we find 
that the distinction between Jndtd, Jndna and Jneja is 
possible. The Jiva or Ifvara is the Jndtd while the 
empirical world represents the Jneya. This is enough 
to prove the reahstic nature of the system- 

As this triple distmction is possible only under the 

-117 VEP, po. 14-16. 

Ibid., p.^95. 
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influence of Mdyd which is A.nirvacanijd, this realistic 
school may be designated as the A.ntrvacantya Kealism. 

2. Non-orthodox Schools 

The Vaibhasika and Sautrantika schools of Bud- 
dhism belong to that type of Realism according to 
which Jndna is quite distinct from ]neya^ and both 
Jndna and ]mya are ksamka (momentary). As there are 
differences between these two schools themselves, I 
would hke to deal with each school separately. 

(8) Vaibhdsika School of Buddhism 

The Vaibhasika school belongs to the sect of 
Sarvdstivddins. The very name of this sect shows that 
It believes in the separate and independent existence 
of the objective world.”'* Both the external and the 
internal existences in the forms of artha and Jndna are 
believed to be real The objective or fmya side consists 
of paramdnus which are sometimes cogmsed through 
perception and sometimes inferred.^^' Jndna is different 
from Jneya. This is enough to establish the realistic 
nature of the school. 

As regards the nature of and the relation between 
Jndtd, Jneya and Jndna we know that they are identical.”^ 
The mjndnaskandha which is nothing but a series of 
Jndna is the knower (Jmtd)N^ Jneya is cognised through 
direct means of cognition and is ksamka\ hence, the 
system may be called Direct Momentary Keahsm. 

(9) Sautrdntika School oj Buddhism 

Not very much different from the above mentioned 
realistic school is the other Reahstic school of Buddlnsm, 

NSM, MS Bauddhamata; SDS, p 34. 

ILV, pp. 247-248. 

SSS, pp. 14-15. 

Gunaiatna on SDS, p. I5<). 

Ibid 
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namely, Sautr^tika.^** According to this school 
there is an external world whicK is as much real as 
Jmm Itself. Although the objective world is inde- 
pendent of Jndna, yet it is not cogmsed through direct 
perception as it is the case with the Vaibhasika school. 
The Sautrantikas hold that the existence of outside world 
{bdhjdrtha) which represents the Jiieja side is inferred 
from the various forms of Jndna which forms would 
not have otherwise existed.^^® In other words, the 
Sautr^tikas believe that Jndna assumes various forms 
which lead us to infer the existence of an external world 
corresponding to them.“® 

As regards the nature of and the relation between 
Jndtd and Jndna it is the same as m the Vaibhasika 
school. It has already been pointed out that both Jndna 
and Jneya are momentary even accordmg to the Sau- 
tr^tikas. These show the reahstic nature of the 
Sautrantika school as well. 

Although both the above mentioned Buddhist 
schools hold almost similar views regardmg certain 
vital points, yet there are certain points of difference 
which easily differentiate one school from the other. 
Thus according to Vaibhasika, Jndna is formless, while 
it has fonns according to the other school; the former 
believes in the direct perceptibihty of the outside .world 
while the latter holds it entirely inferential. In other 
words, it is clear from the above that the real difference 
between the two schools, both of which are equally 
reahstic, consists in the attitude in which each looks at 
the order of the external reahty. The burden of empha- 
sis appears to be shifting from the outer to the imier. 
This IS the explanation underlying the difference between 
the two schools of Buddhism. 

Emphasising the point of difference between the 


SSS, p. 14. 

Ibjd., p. 13; Gunaratna on SDS, p 47. 

NSM, MS. Bauddhamata, Gnnaiatna on SDS, p 47. 
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two schools we fiq,d, according to the Sautrantika 
school, that the cognition of the external world is not 
through the direct means of right cognition but thrdugh 
inference; hence, we would like to name it as Indirect 
Momentary "Realism. 

(lo) Jatna School 

Coming to the Jaina school we find that ]ndtd is 
different from Jndna but both are co-eternal and are 
mseparably associated together;^^^ Jndna, on the other 
hand, is also distmct from Jiieja and both are etemald^® 
These prove the realistic nature of the system. 

According to this system there are two tattvas, 
namely, Jlva and Ajlvad^'" The former is upayogamaya 
consisting of Jiidna and DarfanaA’^ This upayoga which 
is made up of Jndna and Dargana is always inseparable 
from JivaA^ Jiva is conscious’^*’ and formless (amurta), 
IS the agent and experiencer. It possesses the same 
dimension as its abode, namely, physical organism.'"® 
That IS, if the body be large the Jiva will, accordingly, 
be large m size, and if it be small then the dimension 
of the Jiva will be, accordingly, small. This is due to 
the characteristics of contraction and expansion 
{sankoca and vtkdcd) belongmg to the JlvaA^ It is 
eternal.'®® Being an dgraya of Jndna, Jiva wluch is the 
Jndtd^^^ is different from Jndna, but as Jndna is inseparab- 
ly connected with the Jiva, it is said to be also identical 
with the Jiva itself.'®' 

127 pKSS^ p 40^ quoted in DS, p. 9. 

'®®Ibid,pp 53, 53, 57, 59 and DSV,p 26 
DS, Gatha, I 

'®“Tbid, 2 

Ibid, 4 and p 9. 

'®®Ibid, 3: 

Ibid, 2, 9. 

'®'Ibid, 10 

SDS, p. 69, Pooni Ed 

'®® NAV, Verse 31, p 30. 

'■"NAW, p. 48” 
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The second tattva is the Ajlva-Mttva. It represents 
the objective side. It is real.^’® It is_ of five kinds, 
namely, Pudgala, Dharma, Adharma, Akagct and Kala. 
Except Pudgala the rest are formless.^ '” All these are 
eternal.^’ This tattva is unconscious. 

The above description shows that the school is a 
realistic one. The pecuhar nature and the relation of 
]ndta, ]ndm and Jmya make the school quite a diifferent 
type of Realism. 

(ii) Cdrvdka School 

The Carvaka school of thought belongs to that 
type of Realism according to which both Jndna and 
Jmya are non-eternal. It holds that the reality consists 
of the objective world only which constitutes the four 
Mahdbhutas, namely, ksiti, ap, tejas and vdyu. 

This objective world which represents the Jneya 
is different from Jndna, which itself in its turn, is merely 
a by-product of the pecuhar amalgamation of the above 
mentioned four Mahdbhdtas, although none of them 
possesses it separately. The seat of Jndna is sometimes 
the gross-body and sometimes sense-organs etc. The 
system lays entire emphasis on Jneya which is real. 
This proves the realistic nature of the school. 

Jndtd according to it is the body, or the vital-air, 
or the sense-organ, or the Manas in accordance with the 
attribution of activity and predominance to each. 
That which does not possess any consciousness may be 
classed under Jneya\ so that, Jndtd, Jndna and Jneya can 
be easily differentiated according to this school as well. 
But we should not forget that they do not believe in 
anytliing which is neither a hhfita nor a bhautika. Hence, 
even being a reahstic school the system is purely 
materialistic. Hence, we may designate this school as 
Bhautika Materialistic Baalism, 

’®®Ib!d,p 31. 

““DS, Gatha 15. 

^«Ibid., pp 53, 55, 57 and 59, DSV, p. 26. 
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V 

THE POSITION OF NYAYA-VAICESIKA AS 
A REALISTIC SYSTEM 

Having thus briefly described the nature of the 
Realistic schools in general I now pass on to find out the 
peculiar position of Nyaya-Vaigesika. It is needless 
to say that this joint-system holds that jMtd, Jndna and 
Jneja are distinct from one another. Jneja, which is an 
important factor in Realism, has been shown above as 
eternal, tiom-ksamka and cognisable through one or 
more means of right cogmtion. While speaking of 
it as eternal we should remember that it refers to the 
atomic and ubiquitous forms of matter only and not 
to the objective world. The above mentioned three 
characteristics of this school belong to Purva-Mimamsa 
also, so that, as far as Jneja is concerned, there seems to 
be hardly much difference between these schools. 
The Nyaya and Vaigesika schools may, however, be 
distinguished from the standpomt of the nature of 
Jmtd and Jndna. Thus whereas the Jndtd of the Bhatta 
and the Prabhakara-Mimamsa is svaprakdfa, that of the 
Nyaya-Vaigesika is not so. The Prabhakara-Mimamsa 
holAs Jndna also to be svaprakdfa which is not the case 
with either the Bhatta or the Nyaya-Vaigesika school. 


VI 

INTER-RELATION OF NYAYA AND VAICESIKA 

It IS a well-known fact that the two currents of 
philosophical thought with which we are deahng here 
were systematised in course of time as two distinct 
schools by Gautama and Kanada, the authors of N.yaya 
and Vai9esika Sutras respectively. It is difficult to say 
whether the systems started separately and being alhed 
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in genetal attitude and view-point became mixed up in 
later ages or an original fund of floatmg ideas, 
without the distinct character of a regular school, 
became with the process of time crystallized into two 
rival, though alhed, systems. But there appears to be no 
doubt that even in the earhest literature of the schools 
known to us we recogmse distinct and unmistakeable 
poiuts of affimty between them, not only in the general 
metaphysical position but even in several minor details. 
The differences too are equally marked. Some of these 
latter may be summed up here for facility of a proper 
appreciation of the distmct nature of each. 

I. Standpoint 

Like almost all other schools of Indian thought, 
Nyaya and Vaigesika aim at the realisation of Moksa 
as their Summum 'Bonum. But they differ in their method 
of treatment. Nyaya, as represented by Gautama, 
begins mainly as a logical system emphasizmg the means 
of right knowledge. According to this system true 
knowledge depends upon the critical examination of 
objects by means of right knowledge. Hence, the 
entire importance is laid on the various means of right 
knowledge themselves, so, says Vatsyayana, that the true 
knowledge of the objects is not possible without the 
means of right knowledge.’ Further he adds that the 
very saence of reasonmg {nyaya) consists in the true 
knowledge of the artha by means of right knowledge.’^® 
Hence, Gautama begins his work with an enunciation of 
the means of right knowledge as the most important cate- 
gory. The object of knowledge according to him occupies 
the secondary place. The other fourteen categories’*" 
of his are the auxiliaries to help the science of reason- 
ing. This fact has been very well illustrated by the 


Vide Viamdnamantarem narthaptafzpattili — NBha, I 1 1, p. i. 
’’-Vide Prdmanairarthapariksanam nySyah — Ibid., p. 3. 

«sVide NS, I. 1. I. 
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foundation of the neo-Nyaya School which has led to 
the development of the entire later Nyaya hterature on 
the basis of the means of right cogmtion alone. .This 
justifies the name given to this school of thought 
as Pramam-(^dstra. 

The standpoint of Vaigesika, on the other hand, 
is entirely different. It lays stress on the ontological 
aspect of the cosmic order. According to it the critical 
examination of the six categories’** into which the 
entire field of existence is divided leads to the realisation 
of the Summum Bonum. The treatment of the means of 
right knowledge is only subsidiary. 

a. Pram ana 

Nyaya believes m four Pramdnas^^^ while Vaigesika 
recogmses only two.’*® 

3. Pratyaksa 

It appears that according to Naiyayikas there are 
as many l^ds of direct perception {pratyaksd) as there 
are sense-organs; so that, by direct perception we 
should understand visual, gustatory {rdsand), olfactory 
{ghrdnajd), tactual {tvdca-spdrfand) and auditory (jrdvand). 

^** It appears that the earlier writers on Vaigesika recognised 
only SIX categories, abhava, the seventh category, being imphed 
though unexpressed (cf. Vyom, p. zo (J), KV, p. 6 ). The explicit 
recognition is found for the first time in the work of ^ivaditya 
which IS named as Saptapadaithi. 

Namely, Praijaksa, Anumdna, Upamam and ^ahda — ^NS., 1. 
i. 3 But there are certain Acaryas (e.g. Bhasarvajnaj who seem 
to deny the independent character of Upamana as a vaM source 
of knowledge — Nyayasara, p. 2 . 

’*® Namely, P? ah’aksa and Anumdna. The usual Vaicesika 
view, as represented in the Sutia of Kanada and the standard works 
of the school, is that Cahda, though a source of vahd knowledge, 
IS really a form of mference. PPBha, p. 213 ; VU , IX. ii 3 . But 
teachers like Vyoma^iva and others aie in favoui of pramana, 
holdmg ^abda to be an independent means of knowledge. Vyom., 
PP 5 5 5> 577- 
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Vaigesikas, on the other hand, seem to consider that 
there is only one kind of direct' perception, namely, 
visual. That is, the use of the term pratjaksa should 
be restricted to that of the eyes alone.^-’ 

4. Samavdja 

According to Nyaya samavdja (inherence) is cog- 
nised through pratjaksa,^^^ while accordmg to Vaigesika 
It is inferential.^*® For those who cannot reconcile 
themselves to the perceptibility of samavdya, the Naiya- 
yika adduces certain reasons. 

The Vai9esika standpoint is summed up by 
Pragastapada'"’" and by ^ridhara,*"'’ who have attempted 
to show that as samavdya cannot be held as related to an 
object through an independent relation (e.g. samyoga 
and another samavdya) it must be accepted as constituting 
its own relation and consequently, supersensuous in 
character. The senses are capable of cognising positive 
categories only through one of the relations recognised 
in the system. They add further that unlike samyoga, 
samavdya never appears in our perceptual knowledge, 
inasmuch as its two terms are always perceived as insepar- 
ably associated en masse, which would not have been 
the case if it were immediately perceived. The later 
Vaigesikas"® further pomt out that the supersensuous 
nature of samavdya is deduced from the fact that hke 
Manas, Kdla, etc. it is a positive category distinct from 
the Atman and does not inhere m an5rthing else. 

The Naiyayikas, on the other hand, criticise the 
above inferences as intrinsically defective and incapable 

Mallinalha commenting on the text — apratyaksasjapi vajoh 
sparfOfabdadhi^'Ukampalmgath stddhth (TR., pp 136-137) — says — 
svamate vajoh sparfanaive’pi vaifes’ko bhutvaha — ^p. 136. 

TC, Pratyaksa. p. 645, Nyayasara of Madhavadeva, pp. 
166-170. 

PPBha, p. 329. 

.150 ppBhaj pp. 328-329. 

^^^Kandali, pp. 329-330. 

VU., m li. 28; VV., VII u. 28. 
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of leading to a conclusion. They adduce a counter- 
argument in support of their own doctrine. The more 
important point bearing on the question^ from their 
angle of vision, relates to the recognition and function 
of what is technically known as a svarupa-sambandhd^^^ 
in neo-logical literature (Navja-Nydja), They hold 
that a relation or ahhdva^ of which the pratijogJ and the 
anujogi are capable of direct perception, is itself capable 
of such perception. An illustration of this is found in 
the case of absolute non-existence, say, of a jar on a 
particular spot perceptible to the senses. In the case 
under consideration the svarupa-samhandha referred to 
above is known as vi^e^arntd (or vtcesja-vtfesana-bhdvd). 
The non-recognition of the svarupa of a category as 
capable of being conceived as a relation in the ancient 
literature was responsible, the Naiyayikas allege, for the 
peculiar view of the Vaigesikas. 

5 . Pdka {chemical actiod) 

Nyaya holds that an object is naturally porous, 

It has been dehned as ^^Samhandhantarena victstapratiiija- 
nandjogyatvamP meaning, that it is a telation which must be held 
to exist in a case whei*e a determinate knowledge {upsfapratUz) 
could not have been effected by any other telation (namely, samavdya 
and samyoga). In othei words, this relation must be either the 
subject itself {anuyogtn) or predicate itself {pratiyogm) of the said 
judgment {annyogipratiyog yanyatarasvarupah sambandhavzfe^ah) For 
example, take the judgment ‘ ghatam jdndmt ’ wherein there are 
three factors {2i)ghata — the object of knowledge, (b) the knowledge 
which has ghata as its object, and (c) knower, the substrate of the 
knowledge, represented by the verbal teimmation ^mrp\ Between 
b and c there is samavdya relation; for knowledge is the attribute 
of the individual self But theie must be some sort of relation 
between a and b also, in order that this very judgment rather than 
any other, e g pa^am idndmt, might arise. But the relation cannot 
be samavdya^ because the attribute jndna belongs to the self and not 
to the gjoata. Nor can it be sanyoga^ for this relation holds only 
between dfavyas Hence, the onlv possible determining cause, 
nydmaka^ of this judgment the gha\7:t 'i. fpa it^^eif, conceived as 
a relation. This is what 1? known as v^arvpasaMbandha. Also vide 
TC , Pratyaksa, p. 646. 
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and taijasa particles can very well enter into an object 
and produce chemical changes ' both in and out; so 
that, the chemical action takes place in an object as a 
whole without destroymg the object into its constituent 
paramdnus. This view of the Naiyayikas is known as 
Pitharapdka. 

Vaigesika, on the other hand, is of opinion that it 
is impossible for the tatjasa particles to come in contact 
with each and every part of an object unless that object 
is reduced to its constituent paramdnus. Hence, the 
chemical action takes place m the paramdnus alone and 
not in the Pithara as the Naiyayikas think. Hence, it 
is called Pilupdkavdda.^"'* 

6. Duration of Karman 

According to Nyaya, karman (motion) is some- 
times destroyed by the destruction of the substratum 
and sometimes by the subsequent conjunction; and 
hence, considering the various causes that lead to 
karman, it is clear that a karman exists for three or four 
moments only. 

Vaigesika, on the other hand, considers that some- 
times the duration of karman is even seven moments. 
Thus when a pot is thrown into fire, there is produced 
a karman in the paramdnus which had produced the 
dvjanukas of that pot; then the disjunction between the 
paramdnus producing dvjanukas takes place, then there is 
the destruction of the conjunction; then the destruction 
of the dvjanuka followed by the disjunction between the 
paramdnus and the Ahd^a-, then there is the destruction of 
the conjunction existing between Akdfa and paramdnus', 
then there is the subsequent conjunction of the 
paramdnus; and then there is the destruction of the 
karman. 

But when the Vibhdgaja-Vtbhdga (disjunction caused 
by another disjunction) is produced simultaneously 


By Pilu we mean a paramanu. 
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with the destruction of the substance then the 
duration of the karmi^ is only six moments^'’" 

7. Hetvdhhdsa 

Nyaya beheves in five kinds of hetvdhhdsa, namely, 
asiddha, viruddha, anaikdntika, prakaranasama and 
kdldtyaydpadista\ and accordingly, believes in the five 
conditions necessary for a good hetw, namely, paksasat- 
tva, sapaksasattva, vzpaksdsattva, asatpratipaksatva and 
abddhztatva. Vaigesika holds that there are only three 
hetvdbhdsas, namely, viruddha asiddha and sandigdha, 
as IS said “'Viruddhdsiddhasandigdhamalingam kdfjapo- 
’bravlf’-, and accordmgly, there are only three conditions 
of a good hetu, namely, paksasattva, sapaksasattva and 
vipaksdsattva. Sometimes, they make out the fourth 
hetvdhhdsa, namely, amdhjavasita from the above state- 
ment.’®* 


8. Vegdkhja-samskdra {Velocity) 

Nyaya considers that smce the beginning of the 
dischargmg of an arrow from the bow up to the hittmg 
of the mark there are several vegas and several kaimans. 
That IS, the first vega produced in the arrow is due to 
motion,^ that vega produces another motion which, m 
Its turn, produces another vega and so on till the arrow 
reaches the mark. Vai§esika, on the other hand, holds 
that there is only one vega throughout. In other words, 
the first motion is produced m the arrow by the 
impulsion inodand) v^hich produces velocity, and 
this velocity produces a series of motion in succession 
tdl the arrow reaches the mark. There is no need in 
believing in more than one vega like the series of karman 
in succession; for, it will be a case of gauravV''' only. 

13 = PRM, p 42. 

33b pp) 25 . 

VU, V. 1 17, KR, p. 132. 
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9. SaM)andopddhi 

The New School of Nyaya believes in a particulat 
kind of dhar?na called sakhandopadht as quite distinct 
from the recogmsed seven categories of the Vai^esika. 
The sakhandopadht form of dharma is to be had in two 
ways: — (i) That dharma which is always and necessarily 
apprehended through something else is called sakhan- 
dopadh As for instance, the dharmas-praiiyogttd, anujogitd, 
ddhdratd, ddhejatd etc. are apprehended only through 
pratiyogitdtva, anuyogitdtva, ddhdratdtva, ddheyatdtva etc. 
respectively and not alone. Hence, the dharmas-prati- 
yogitd etc. are known as sakhandopddhts. (2) Again, 
that dharma also, which is the outcome of several 
things {paddrthas), is called sakhandopddht. In the instance, 
‘the mountain is smoky; because, it is fiery,’ the 
probans (possessing fire) also belongs to a hot piece 
of iron where there is no smoke. Hence, the argument 
is fallacious and is classed under the sddhdrana type of 
fallacy. This sddhdrana is an outcome of several 
padarthas-, hence, it is a case of sakhandopddh, and, as 
such, is apprehended through something else. Again, 
in the mstance, ‘ Sound is non-eternal; as, it possesses 
soundness,’ there is the fallacy of asddhdrana. This 
asddhdranatva also, similarly, is a case of sakhandopddk. 
Hence, according to Nyaya this is given a -separate 
place. 

Vaigesika, on the other hand, thinks that it can 
be easily included under some of the already recognised 
seven categories. Thus, pratzyogitd, for instance, is 
nothmg but the pratiyogi itself. It can be also of the 
nature of ahhdva itself. Thus the praUyogitd belongmg 
to the ^ata (jar) is sometimes of the nature of ^aia 
itself, or sometimes of the nature of ^atatvajdti, or some- 
times of the form of ghatdbhdva. Similarly, in the case 
of the sddhdrana land of fallacy given above the dharma- 
sddhdranatva is of the nature of contact. In the case of 
the asddhdrana fallacy, the dharma is of the nature of 
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fabdatva-jdti.’ In this way, it is seen that the sakhan- 
dopadhi is not a separate* entity at all.^“® 

lo. Vibhdgaja-Vibhdga 

According to the Vaigesikas disjunction is of three 
kinds, and disjunction caused by disjunction (vibhdgaja- 
vthhdgd) is one of these. This variety of disjunction, 
in Its turn, is of two kinds’ one — ^the disjunction of cause 
and non-cause due to the disjunction of cause alone 
{kdranamdtra-vibhdgdt kdrandkdranavibbdgald) and the other 
— the disjunction of effect and non-effect produced by 
the disjunction of cause and non-cause {Jzdrandkdrcna- 
vtbhdgdt kdrydkdryavtbhdgaB). The former may be illus- 
trated as the disjunction existmg between kapdla (half of 
a pot) and Akd(a (not related as cause and effect) due 
to the disjunction between the two-halves of a pot — 
kapdlas — ^which are its (pot’s) cause. The latter may be 
illustrated as the disjunction of the hand and the tree 
followed by that of the body and the tree caused by the 
disjunction of the finger and the tree.^°” 

The disjunction in both the cases is, no doubt, 
brought about by motion produced in the kapdla and 
the finger. In the latter case, however, as the motion 
thus produced rests in the finger while the disjunction 
IS m the hand or in the body, it is called a case of 
vyadhkarana; so that, this motion cannot be the 
cause of the disjunction existing between the body and 
the tree. No motion can be attributed to a composite 
unless It inheres in all the constituents of that composite. 
Hence, it is held that the disjunction of the effect (e.g. 
hand and body) and the non-effect in the latter 
instance, is produced by the disjunction of the cause 
(e.g. finger) and the non-cause (e.g. tree) and not by 
any motion.’ In this way, the necessity of disjunction 

Setu., pp. 102-103. 

VU., VII. u. 10. 

160 YU,, VII. 11. 10, NM.j pp, 558-59; PPBhi and KandalL^pp. 

151-164. 
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caused by another disjunction {vthhdgaja-vthhdgii) is 
established by the Vai^esikas. 

■ The Naiyayikas, on the other hand, do not sec any 
necessity in accepting the above view. They hold that 
the very motion which separates the finger from the 
tree and inheres m the former (e.g. finger) is itself 
capable of destroying the indirect conjunctions existing 
between the hand and the tree and also that which exists 
between the body and the tree.’®' 

It should not be held here that if the same motion 
be beheved to cause the disjunction of the body from the 
tree, then there is the danger of its lasting for a longer 
period or becoming eternal if it is found in any eternal 
substance; for, a motion is always destroyed by the 
subsequent conjunction which is possible here by the 
conjunction caused by this very motion between the 
body and the Akd^a. There is nothing to prevent the 
motion to produce the conjunction after destroying it 
in connection with somethmg else; just as the same 
heat-contact which destroys the attributes of an earthly 
object by the chemical action is also capable of producing 
the same. On these grounds the necessity of the dis- 
junction caused by another disjunction is rejected by the 
Naiyayikas.’®® 


II. Dvttva 

Vaigesika is of opinion that the qualities dvitvo^ 
tntva etc. are produced by the apeksdbuddhi which is 
a kind of mental necessity giving rise to the notion of 
number and which is expressed by the proposition 

The author of U paskara on VS., VII. 1.6 atttibutes tins 
view to Bhasarvajna, one of the most famous orthodox wiite's 
of the middle ages But this view is not found in this Ny^ya- 
sara which is the only work of his known to us so far This 
suggests that there might be some other work of his which is 
still undiscovered. 

i 62 NM,pp 559-60. 
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‘this IS one, this is one’ etc. The process of the origin 
of one of these quahtfes is described as follows: — 

First, there is the contact of the sense-organ with 
the object, that is, each of the two pots, for instance; 
then there is the cognition of the generahty of ekatva 
(ekatvasamanyadhlh)-, then there is the apeksabuddht which 
conveys the thought of ekatva in each of the two objects 
in the form of ‘this is one’, ‘this is one’; then the 
dvitva IS produced by the combination of the two 
separate ekatvas?^^ 

But Nyaya is of opimon that the apeksabuddht 
does not produce the dvstva etc. but only mamfests 
{jndpyate or vyanjjate ) it.^'^ 

12. Ajasamyoga betmen Vtbhus 

Relation (sambandhd) is of two kinds: inherence 
(samavdya) and an ordinary relation in the form of 
the combination of two or more separated substances 
isamyogd). The former exists between such insepar- 
able pairs which are related as (i) supporter {adhdrd} 
and supported {adheyd), (2) as effect and cause, and (3) 
as non-effect and non-cause.’*''’ The latter, on the other 
hand, is possible between such separated pairs of which 
(i) either one or both possess separate motion 
(prthaggzmand). as in the case of eternal substances 
and also of which (2) either one or both are 
separately related as supporter and supported 
being mutually exclusive, as m the case of non- 
etemal substances.’®® Amongst the eternal subs- 
tances, the condition laid down above is possible either 
between atomic substances themselves or between one 
or more atomic and the ubiquitous substances 
No third alternative is possible. 

LV, p* 58^ KY, p. 200, KR, pr 68-69. 

KV, p 200, KR, pp. 68-69. 

PPBha., p 324. 

PPBha , p. 141, Vyom., p, 405, Kandall p. 150. 
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As It IS essential to have the combination between 
two or more separated thmgs' eternal conjunction 
{ajasamyoga) between two or more ubiquitous forms is 
not possible. Moreover, as the relation necessitates 
the presence of the capacity of combining and separat- 
ing themselves, which, again, indicates that there must 
be motion either in one or both of the combining subs- 
tances, the Vaigesikas consider it impossible to hold any 
relation between the ubiquitous substances.’ 

The Naiyayikas, on the other hand, are of opinion 
that there is some sort of conjunction between the 
ubiquitous substances also. They adduce the argument 
that all-pervading substances have undoubtedly got con- 
junction with limited substances {murtas) through 
which they themselves come to possess mutual com- 
bination. And this mutual combination is known as 
ajasamyoga}*"^ 

13. Nature of the Atman in the state 
of hheraUon 

It IS a well-lcnown fact that there is a difference of 
opimon as to the presence of bliss in the hberated 
Atman between the schools of Nyaya and Vaigesika. 
As this topic has been dealt with at great length in 
Chapter XI of this book, it is not treated here.' 

14. Artha 

Nyaya uses the term artha m the sense of gandha, 
rasa, rupa, sparfa and fabdaA*" which are varieties 
of quahties {gums), while Vaipesika understands by it 
aU the gunas as well as dravyas and karmansN*" 

’°^Vyom., p 505, Tat , II. I. 36, p. 401. 

’‘’®Vyom., p. 494, Kandah, p. 150 
NS, 1. 1. 14 

. 170 'pjjg categories of sSmanya, vrresa, samavaya (and abhara) ate 
excluded fiom the scope of this technical designation, VS, VIII. 

u. 3. 
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15. Number of relations in drawing inference 

Vaigesika holds that inference is drawn through one 
of the five relations, namely, kdrja, kdrana, samjogi, virodhi 
and samavdyi. That is, an inference is drawn sometimes 
through the linga in the form of kdrya\ as for example, 
from the perception of smoke or hght we infer the 
existence of fire; sometimes through the linga in the 
form of kdrana-, as for instance, the inference of sound 
from the particular kind of contact of a stick with a 
drum by a deaf-man; sometimes, agam, through the 
linga in the form of samyogi; as for example, the inference 
of the organ of touch (tvak) from the perception of the 
body connected with it; sometimes, again, inference 
proceeds from a contradictory or an antagonistic object; 
as for instance, the i nf erence of the presence of a 
mungoose hidden behind the bush etc. at the sight of 
a furious snake; and lastly, inference results from 
havmg samavdyin as the mark; as for mstance, the 
inference of the existence of tejas in water from the heat 
present in water.^^' 

Nyaya, on the other hand, thinks that the classi- 
fication^'^ of sambandhas as given in the Vaigesika 
works IS entirely useless; for, by the use of the single 
term sambandhm all others can be understood."® 

16. The generalities of Sukaimdratva and ¥M,rkagatva 

Nyaya holds that the generality of tenderness 
isukumdratva) is quite separate from that of the hardness 
(karkafatvci). They inhere m conjunction (samyogd) 
which Itself inheres m earth alone, while Vai9esika 

VU, W, on VS, IX u I. 

This sutra 's lead by Vacaspan Mifra as follows. A.sjedam 
karyam karanam samhandhjekarthasarnavayi v’rodhi ceii latngikam. 
And he divides it into iom—yacca Vaicesikaih catusptakamh etc., 
Tat, p. 164. 

Ibid. 
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thinks that they inhere in touch {spared) and not in 
the conjunction/^* 

17. Kehgwn 

The Naiyayikas are the devotees of ^iva, while 
the Vai9esikas are the worshippers of Mahefvard’’^ or 
Pofupatiy^ 

18. Organism 

Raghunatha PancRta says that there are two kinds 
of physical organism: viviparous {jonija) and non- 
viviparous {ayomja). The former is further subdivided 
into jardyuja and oviparous {andaja). He further adds 
that the udbhijja class of organism which the Vaigesikas 
include under the non-viviparous is not recogmsed as 
an organism at all by the Naiyayikas/^^ 

But this seems to be only a partial view; for 
Pragastapada does not include the udbhijja class under 
the non-viviparous. Its being a physical organism is 
itself denied by Pra5astapada who includes it under the 
immoveable {sthdvard) type of vis ay ay ^ 

19. Dream-Cogmtion 

According to Nyaya dream-cognition is both 
true and false. If it is produced from merits then it is 
true and if from demerits then it is included under 
erroneous cognition. But according to Vai9esikas it is 
always a variety of false knowledge {avidyd)y^ 


p. 32. 

Vide the last verse of the Pragastapadabhasya. 
^’®Gnnaratna on SDS., p. 31. 

PRM., p. 21. 

"®PPBha., p. 28. 

PRM., p. 3a; PPBha., p. 172; AUS, Vol. V., pp. 278-280. 
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VII 

PROBLEM OF MATTER IN 
NYAYA-VAICESIKA 

The univetse appears to us a complexity of contra- 
dictions — ^umty and diversity, passivity and activity, 
perfection and limitation, and so on. Each and every 
philosopher has to face these contradictory principles 
and has to give his own solution for each and every 
problem of the universe. After an enquiry into the 
nature of these, it is found that the universe may be 
divided under two distinct heads — ^mental and extra- 
mental, or m the terms of Indian thought, Cetana and 
]ada. Philosophical studies, which aim at explaining 
things, as they exist, cannot neglect either side. Even 
the Bhautika Materiahstic Realism has to accept the 
cetana aspect in some form or other. 

The extramental side represents the material world 
mostly, which is produced out of matter and its pro- 
ducts. Matter and its forms occupy our attention at 
the very first stage of production isrsti). We know 
that attempts have been made by thmkers to explain 
the essence and function of matter from time to time, 
but the explanations till now supphed are of a divergent 
character and not adequate in all cases. 

The jada aspect of the universe represents the 
objective world; and it is with this that the Realistic 
thought has mainly to do. Hence, the problem of’ 
matter forms one of the most vital problems of the 
Realistic thought. 

, It IS an admitted fact that the definition of Alatter 
has varied with every philosopher in the West and 
there does not appear any common solution of the 
problem, as is clear from the following: “The idea 
of matter, which plaj'-s so large a part m materiahstic 
thinking, has neither met with such general acceptance 
nor admits of such certain proof as to take rani. 
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Without further discussion, as a firm and adequate 
foundation for our direct conscious experience. The 
conflict between the mechanical and dynamical views 
of nature is not yet over and the latter ehminates the 
idea of matter altogether. That is, the mechanist 
defines the atoms as Material extended particles; his 
opponent makes them centres of force, unextended 
points of reference, for the eflFects of force.”^®“ 

But the case of Indian philosophy is altogether 
different. The problem of matter, like all other problems 
of thought, has been discussed and final solutions have 
been arrived at m different ways according to the 
different outlooks and aims of the different systems 
of thought. All the details are found worked out there. 
Beginning with the grossest form of matter we gradually 
enter into its subtle forms by slow degrees. The joint- 
system, with which we are concerned, deals with all the 
fi^rms of gross matter in the most natural way so as to 
satisfy the common-sense of man and be in agreement 
with the actual reality and the conventions of the 
external world (yyavahdra and pratiti). But at the same 
time It talks of paramdnus and dvjanukas also which 
shows that the system deals with even those forms of 
matter which are beyond the scope of common-sense 
view. 

Like almost all other Realistic schools, Nyaya- 
Vai9esika attaches much more importance to matter. 
The only non-material entity here is the Aiman which 
alone is conscious. All the rest are jada and 
represent the various phases of matter. Matter alone 
manifests the consciousness which is a dharma of the 
Atman. Hence, we may say that as far as the objective 
world is concerned the place of matter, in Nyaya- 
Vaigesika, is as important as that of the Atman. But 
at the same time we should remember that the cetana 
aspect is in no way less important. 


l®'>IPOK.,pp. 1 22-1 23 
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VIII 

MATTER AND SPIRIT 

We have seen above the importance of the sensible 
world under Realism. It is also a fact that even laying 
full stress on the non-consaous aspect of the physical 
world, the Realistic thought cannot neglect the sub- 
jective aspect of It, namely, the Atman. By non- 
conscious aspect of the world we understand all that 
IS included under jada, which is entirely free from 
consciousness. Thus ‘ Matter as used in the present 
work, may be defined as that which is other than the 
substratum of Jndna and possesses or has the capacity 
to possess an attribute {Jmmdhikaranatiriktatve sati 
gunavaf). This excludes the spirit {Atman) and mcludes 
all other dravyas recogmsed by Nyaya and Vaigesika. 

Both these aspects are essential for explainmg 
phenomena. Accordmg to Nyaya and Vaigesika both 
matter and spirit as defined above are equally eternal. 
None of these two depends upon the other for its 
existence. But there is a pecuhar relation between the 
two in so far as the existence of one is manifested 
through the help of the other. Thus we find that there 
IS a sort of mtimate relation, something hke causal 
sequence, between our thoughts and the external 
realities. That there are thoughts of the external 
world in our mmd is proved by our worldly usages 
(yyavahara). Now, it may be asked as to what is the 
substratum of these thoughts: thoughts being attributes 
must have a substratum to mhere in. The material 
substances cannot be the desired substratum; so that. 
It must be something other than material. Thus the 
inferred substratum which possesses these thoughts 
IS known as the spirit or Atman. Again, the Divine 
existence is also proved by the necessity of imparting 
motion to the ultimate particles for grouping together 
during the Pralaya so as to form the cosmic world. In 
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these ways matter mamfests spirit. Again, there can 
be no thought without the existence of the external 
reality, nor can there be any Divine Will to help the 
production of the cosmic order if there be no matter 
in some form or other. Hence, directly or mdirectly 
it IS through the spirit that the existence of the 
external world is manifested. 

It wiU not be out of place here to refer to the views 
which deny consciousness in the Atman but affirm it 
in the physical orgamsm, the vital airs, the sense-organs, 
the Manas, or the paramdnus taken collectively or 
separately. But it will be seen that all these views are 
untenable. 

Thus, it is well-known that the physical organism, 
though constantly in a state of flux, continues to persist 
for a time even after death, but without any conscious- 
ness. If consciousness were the normal function of 
the orgamsm as such, there is no reason why it should 
disappear even when the organism of which it is believed 
to be a quahty persists. For it is observed that quah- 
ties and substances continue together as mutually 
related. Then again, the fact of recognition {pratya- 
bhijm), which imphes the co-ordination of two moments 
in temporal sequence on the basis of a persistent unity, 
coupled with the fact that the nature of the organism 
is always changing, indicates that there must be an 
eternal substance distinct from the body as known to 
us in which consciousness may inhere as its malienable 
property. The assumption of consciousness in matter 
would lead to an absurd logical position. It may be 
held to belong to the ultimate constituents of matter 
(either severally or collectively) or to the material 
product. In the first alternative of the -former case 
there would be as many consciousnesses as there are 
particles in an organism, and this would make life 
impossible, for the simple reason that the several un- 
related or discordant consciousnesses could not lead to 
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a harmony of effect. In the second alternative there 
would be no ground for differentiating one group- 
particles (e.g. living organism) from another (e.g. a 
piece of stone). The latter case, which presupposes 
organisation, would involve the pre-existence of con- 
sciousness and life in the particles concerned, because 
what IS absent m the cause cannot appear in the effect. 
And the difficulties in consequence of this position 
would be the same as those to which reference has 
already been made. 

In like manner, consciousness cannot be the 
attribute of the sense-organs. In the same manner. 
Mams also cannot be the seat of consaousness, unless 
we hold It to be all-pervadmg and presuppose the exis- 
tence of an eternal karana distinct from it, m which case, 
the difference between the Atman and the Manas will 
be only a verbal one. 

Such an Atman is different from ‘ matter^ But 
without the help of the latter its own existence cannot 
be easily proved. The nature and operation of the 
Atman are also known through ‘Matter^ alone. Although 
these two are opposite entities yet they co-operate m 
such a harmonious manner that our life and the deal- 
ings of the world become quite smooth. 

The relation between ‘ Isiatter ’ and the Atman is 
vyangya-vyanjakahhdva\ so that, the harmony of the 
samsdraydtrd under the mfluence of adrsta becomes 
possible. But it may be asked: When did this relation 
begin? To this it may be said that the samsdra is beheved 
to be beginningless and the primary elements, out of 
which the products of the objective world are formed, 
are eternal. The Atman also is eternal. Similar is 
the case with Manas which brings about the relation 
between the two. Under the circumstances, it is impos- 
sible to fix the time of the beginning of the relation 
(for the purpose of experiencing pleasure and pain) 
between the Atman and the Matter. 
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IX 

DIVISIONS AND SUB-DIVISIONS 
OF MATTER 

The present work deals with the problem of 
‘ Matter ’ conceived as noti-cetana, that is, as a substance 
in which consciousness and other allied psychic qualities 
do not inhere. The following table will show the 
various divisions and subdivisions of matter as under- 
stood above, and followed in the present work. 

MATTER 


Eternal Non-eternal (Madhyama- 

I Panmana) 


Atomic Ubiquitous Rupin Arupin 


1 

Air 

Bhautika Non- Bhautika 

Non- 

1 

Rasavat 

Arasavat 

bhautika 

1 

bhautika 


1 

Fire 

Manas Aka 9 a 




1 1 1 
Rupin Arupin Kala 

dL 

Sagandha 

Nirgandha 

1 Airy Paramanu 


1 

1 

1 


Earth 

Water 

1 

Rasavat 


Arasavat 



Fiery Paramanu 


Sagandha 
Earthly Paramanu 


Nirgandha 
Watery Paramanu 



CHAPTER n 

GENERAL TREATMENT OF MATTER 

I 

INTRODUCTION 

It has been shown in the previous chapter that belief 
in the existence of the objective world is indispensable 
for Realism. Now, when we come to study the nature 
of this objective world m aU its aspects we find that 
it cannot exist without the help of a conscious element. 
In every kmd of product, whether individual or collec- 
tive, the necessity of a conscious agent cannot be 
gainsaid. This conscious active element is either the 
Jivdtman or the 'Paramdtman. The remaining factors 
contributmg to the origin of the world are, as a matter 
of course, unconscious elements, comprising eight forms 
of matter (five atomic and three ubiquitous in nature) 
and their quahties. Matter, m its atomic or discrete 
form, consists of (i) four productive elements (bhutas) 
which enter mto the composition of the world and (2) 
mind {mams) which, conceived as an eternal substance 
and associated with the individual self {Jivdtman), helps 
in the organisation of the productive matter into struc- 
tures capable of experiencing pleasure and pam under 
the stress of moral necessity and retributive justice. 
The other form of matter which is looked upon as a 
continuum (being substantive m character) is the eternal 
background of the creative process (viz. time or Kdia 
and space or Akd^d^') and of the relative position involved 
therein (viz. DjU). 

^ SarvesSm samyoginani i/iurtadi arjdnantakdcah samdno defa eka 
Sdhara t^arfhah.. ..iha tu iOt lesamadhaia i^’i'Q'ate — KandalJ, p. 22. 
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The nature and characteristics of the Atman are 
described at length in Chapter 'XI of this book. The 
following pages are, therefore, devoted to a considera- 
tion of the various forms of matter as mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. 


II 

COMMON CHARACTERISTICS OF ALL THE 
FORMS OF PREDICABLE EXISTENCE 

Before we proceed to study in detail the general 
character of matter it would be well to have, if possible, 
a clear idea from the Vaigesika point of view of the 
properties winch characterise every form of existence, 
material or immaterial. It is held that everything 
having an existence must have a nature of its own by 
virtue of which it is said to exist {astitvaf and which 
constitutes so to say its self-identity. But existence, 
to have any meaning at all, presupposes knowledge 
in which it is revealed {jmyatva ) and language in which 
it finds an expression {ahhidheyafva),^ and vice versa. To 
a realist what can be known or spoken of cannot but 
have an existence' of its own. Really speaking, the 
existence of a thing and its knowable and premcable 
character are ."o-existent in nature. 

m 

SIMILAR CHARACTERISTICS OF MATTER 

It has already been pointed out that accordmg to 
Nyaya-Vaigesika the self forms the basis of psychic life; 
so that, consciousness, will and other qualities, which 

The same idea is expressed by Bhartfhari in his Vakyapadiya — 
Adharafaktih prathamd sarvasamyogtndm maid — ^Kanda j. Verse 4, 
p. 279. 

^ Kandali, p. 16. 

® PPBha., p. 16. 
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mark psychic existence, are held to be its attributes/ 
Viewed in this light hiatter is what may be described 
as intrinsically unconscious and essentially substantive 
(dravja).’^ On further analysis, a number of other 
properties will be found to pertain to the different 
forms of matter in common. Of these, the most impor- 
tant seem to be inherent causahty (that is, capable of 
generating an effect within itself as its cause — svdtmanyd- 
ramhhakatvd), an mdividual character m each of its 
ultimate forms which are eternal (antyavifesavattva) and 
in Its emergent aspect incapability of bemg destroyed, 
as an effect, by the cause concerned (kdryakdrandvirodhi) ® 

The above mentioned characteristics are in com- 
mon with the self. Hence, for the facility of finding 
out the similarities and dissimilarities of matter its 
eight forms may be grouped under two broad heads, 
viz. hhauttka and nonx-bhautika. Each of these is sub- 
divided into two groups agam, viz. atomic (e.g. earth, 
water, tejas and air^ m the former and Manas in the 
latter) and ubiquitous (e.g. A.kd§a^ in the former and 
¥jdla and Dik in the latter). 

Now, more important characteristics of each of 
these are given below: 

As regards earth (prthvt) it is found that it has 
motion (kriydy which generates velocity (yegd)'^° so 
that, when any earthly object, an arrow for mstance, 
moves on it continues to move only because it posses- 
ses veloaty which helps the existence of motion in 
that object for a certam length of time according to the 
strength of the impetus imparted to that object. But 
when that strength is exhausted the arrow does not 

^ PPBha., p. 70. 

^ PPBha.5 p. 20. 

®PPBha.5 p 20, Kandaii, p 21 

^ PPBha.j p. 22. 

^ PPBha.j p 22. 

« VS.; V. u. I, PPBha., p. 21. 

VS., V. 1. 17; PPBha., p. 21. 
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move forward but falls down. This falling down of 
the arrow shows that it possesses weight {gurutvaY'- 
which IS the necessary condition of the falling of the 
arrow. Hence, falling down {patanaY^ is also one of 
the characteristics of earth. 

Earth is by its very nature solid. But under 
certain conditions when it comes in contact with heat 
it IS reduced to atoms {paramanus) wherein a certain 
attribute called liquidity (dravatva) is produced.” 

Earthly particles produce a sense-organ through 
which they themselves (through the law of affinity), in 
the form of an object, become manifest.” 

Water {jala ) possesses all the characteristics noted 
above^’ with only this difference that the liquidity 
possessed by it is natural.’® 

Tejas also possesses all the characteristics in 
common with earth and water^^ except weight,” due to 
the absence of which the tatjasa particles do not naturally 
fall down. They always move upwards.^® The liquid- 
ity present in it, as revealed m molten gold,^® is not 
intrinsic.®^ 

Coming to air (jjayii) it is found that it possesses - 
oblique or transversal motion (tlrjaggatif^ but no 

” VS., V. 1. :8; PPBha., p 24; KV., p. 37. 

^^KV.,p 37. 

^®VS., II. 1. 6-7; PPBha., p. 25. 

” VS., VIII. 11. 5; PPBha., p. 22. 

^®VS., V i 18; V. 11. 12, PPBha., pp. 21-22, 24. 

18 PPBha., p. 25. 

11 PPBha , pp. 21-22, 24-25. 

18 PPBha., p. 24. 

i»VS., V. 11. 13. 

88 Accoiding to Nyaya-Vaigesika gold is considered to be a 
tatjasa object, because its liquidity is not destroyed however strong 
heat may be applied to it, which characteristic is not, however, 
found in any other substance. 

81 PPBha., p. 25. 

88 VS, V. 11. 13. 
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weight.®® It does not, therefore, naturally come down, 
and consequently, theie is nothing to check its move- 
ment which ever continues to get impetus from the 
velocity the air possesses.®^ Hence, air is said to be 
always m motion {satatagati). Amongst the hhautikas it 
has the swiftest motion. 

Each of these four substances has got two forms — 
one eternal in the form of paramdnus and the other non- 
etemal as products (kdrjadravjas). These products 
are non-existent before their production and also after 
their destruction. Prior to the production and after 
destruction all these four substances have a permanent 
form. Out of this permanent form every time a fresh 
production is made. This is at the root of the theory 
of Aramhhaka^^ expounded by Nyaya and Vai9esika. 

The last hhauhka substance is the Akd^ad-^ The 
only point it has in common with the other hhautikas is 
that It provides a sense-organ through which alone its 
own property can be revealed. Like the other 
ubiquitous forms of matter it is also aU-pervasive and 
constitutes a basic prmciple of creation.®® 

Amongst the non-bhautikas we have Manas which 
IS atomic and possesses motion and velocity®® like all 
the non-ubiquitous forms of hhautika matter, with this 
difference that its motion is the quickest of aU. 

Time {Kdld) and what may be described as the 
background of relative position (D//I) are recognised 
to be at the bottom®® of the entire cosmic order in 
which aspect they agree with the Akdfa.^'^ 

®'’ PPBha., p. z4 

®^PPBha., p. 21. 

PPBha , p. 24. 

-® PPBha., p 22. 

PPBha., p. 22. 

PPBha., p. 22. 

29 PPBha., p. 21, VS, V. 11. 13 
PPBha., p. 22. 

"1 PPBha., p. 22. 
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These are the more important points of similarities 
in the various forms of matter. 

IV 

' EXISTENCE OF ATOMIC AND ALL-PERVASIVE 
DIMENSIONS PROVED 

Whenever anythmg is not directly perceived doubts 
are felt about its very existence. Both the atomic and 
the all-pervasive dimensions mentioned in the previous 
section are not perceptible through our physical senses. 
Hence, arguments have to be adduced to prove their 
existence. 

Following very closely the common-sense view 
Nyaya-Vaigesika finds that there are three possible 
dimensions, namely, the smallest, the largest and the 
intermediate. It is a fact that a product before its creation 
and after its destruction has no existence of any land. 
But this does not mean that nothmg pre-exists and 
that production takes place out of void. Nor does 
it mean that the destruction of the product means an 
absolute negation of the entire substance. According 
to Nyaya and Vaigesika, therefore, every product is a 
fresh one which in no form exists before and after. It is 
beheved that there is an ultimate substance or series of 
substances out of which through the operation of causal 
and instrumental agencies an object is produced. 
This ultimate substance consists of indivisible particles, 
called paramdnus. These particles, bemg incapable of 
further analysis, are held to be eternal and represent the 
smallest fraction of creative substance. It is not pos- 
sible for the process of destruction to continue ad 
infinitum-, for, they hold that inasmuch as every material 
product would consist of an equally endless number of 
constituents there would be no difference of dimen- 
sion amongst the various products. But that there is 
such a diference cannot be denied. Hence, it is 
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necessary to hold that^the process of destruction stops 
at a certain definite stage which, being incapable of 
further division, is eternal. Besides, there is also the 
dgama ‘ anoranijdn ’ etc. to support the above view. 

This is about the atomic nature of the hhautika 
type of ultimate and eternal particles. There is another 
non-bhautika substance which also possesses atomic 
nature. Just as it is essential to have an instrumental 
cause (karana) to produce an external object, so it is 
necessary to have an internal mstrumental cause for 
the genesis of cognition, desire, etc., which are psychic 
products. This internal instrumental cause, called 
Manas, cannot be of an intermediate dimension, as it 
would make it composed of parts and consequently, 
non-etemal. In the latter alternative, the creation and 
destruction, times without number, of an infimte 
number of Manas, to account for psychic phenomena, 
would have to be posited, which would naturally 
involve logical absurdities of a complex nature. It is 
through the help of this Manas that organism, capable 
of experiencmg pleasure and pain under the demands 
of moral justice, is formed. This mind-substance can- 
not but be atomic, as otherwise, no knowledge would 
possibly arise, or if it arises at aU, there would be 
simultaneity m it, which is inconsistent with the records 
of human experiences. States of consciousness, 
however quick they may be, appear only in succession, 
which is not in any other way possible. Hence, it is 
necessary that the nature of Manas must be atomic. 

The very fact that creation exists implies that there 
must be some necessary conditions to form its back- 
ground. These conditions cannot but be ubiquitous 
and eternal m nature. Hence, time, space and that 
which may be described as the relative position {D/k} 
have been accepted as all-peiwasive 



CHAPTER III 

ETERNITY AND MATTER— ATOMIC 
A 

BHAUTIKA MATTER 

After the general treatment of matter we proceed 
to deal with each of the forms of matter in detail. 
Proceedmg m the order m which the forms are classified 
above the hhautika form of atomic matter is taken first 
for detailed study. 

1 

paramanu 

I . Defined and existence proved 

'Paramanu has been defined as the ultimate particle 
of each of the four Mahdbhutas. Such a particle is 
necessarily supersensuous, and as such, its existence is 
sometimes questioned. That a paramanu is not per- 
ceived need not imply its non-existence, for it may as 
well be due to the action of certam factors^ which 
stands in the way of its perception. According to 
Nyaya-Vai9esika, the presence of magmtude (mahattva) 
m an object is one of the conditions of its perception, 
and as there is no magnitude in the paramanu, it is not 
perceived. Its existence, therefore, is proved through 
inference as shown below: 

The motes, observed floating in the sun-beam 
entering a room through a httle clunk, are called tras- 
arenus and represent the ultimate particles of matter in 

Sadhhih prakaraih satdm hhavandmanupalahdhtrhhavatt — 

- atisanmkarsadativiprakarsanmurijantaravjavadhanat I 
tamasauftatvadindnyadaurhaljadatipramSdat 1 1 
MaJaabh^ya on PS., IV; i. i, SS; Verse 7. 

I 
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SO far as they are visible. Possessed of magnitude and 
being amenable to sense perception, these particles must 
be held to have component parts which, called dvjanukas, 
must, in their turn, possess similar constituents of their 
own for identical reasons. The components of these 
dvyamkas are called paramdms^ which are indivisible by 
nature and incapable of further analysis. The assump- 
tion of the possibihty of further division of these particles 
on the analogy of grosser matter would lead to a 
regressus ad infimtum. Besides, inasmuch as every 
material product would, in that case, consist of an equally 
emdless number of constituents, there would be no 
actual difference in the dimension of the various pro- 
ducts; so that, the dimension of the highest mountain 
of the world would be equal to that of a mustard seed. 
But that there is such a difference cannot be demed.® 
Hence, a paramdnu cannot be further divided. 

2. Attributes of Paramdnu 

The more important characteristics of the hhautika- 
paramdnus are: 

(1) They are eternal and indivisible.^ 

(2) By themselves they cannot produce anything;^ 
else their eternal character would involve a continuous 
process 'of production. 

(3) Each of the four kinds of paramdms possesses 
Its specific attributes, namely, smell, touch, taste and 
colour. That is, the earthly paramdnu has smell, the 
airy touch, the watery taste and the fiery colour.® 

(4) They cannot be perceived through any of the 
organs of sense perception. Thus, for want of 

-Nv., IV A- 17, vs,r’'. 1. 2. 

® PP 3 M and Kandsli., p. 31, on LV., 0. 22. 

^VS, IV 1. 4, Yxom., p 22i ' b , I \' . I, KX'Bl''?.., r> 

78., VV., II.i 13 

® Kandall, pp 31-^2 

« VS, IV. 1 3. 
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magnitude and manifested colour; in them, there can be 
no visual perception; for want of magnitude and mani- 
fested touch, they cannot be felt through the tactual 
sense-organ, and so on.® But this docs not mean that a 
sense-organ does not come in contact with paramdnm^ 
for, they are perceived by the yogwsd° In other words, 
in the case of thtjogms also, the direct perception of the 
paramdnus is through the sense-organ and object-contact. 
This does not deny the possibility of the intuitive percep- 
tion of the paramdnus by tht yogtnsd'^ 

(5) The attributes inherent in the paramdnus are also 
eternal except in the case of the earthly paramdnus}- 

(6) The paramdnus are the ultimate material cause 
iupdddnakdrand) of the universe.^® 

(7) They are, both collectively and individually, 
imperceptible.®^ 

(8) They possess quiddity (antyaviyesa) which differ- 
entiates one paramdnu from the other.® '■ 

3. Dtmensson and Paramdnu 

Dimension (parmdnd) has been defined by Pragasta- 
pada as an attribute wliich is the cause of all measure- 
ments. It is of four kinds: small (anu\ large imahaf), 
long (dlrgha) and short {hrasva)}^ VaUaliha, on the other 
hand, is of opmion that hrasva and dzrgha are not separate 
dimensions but the subdivisions of am and mahat 

® NS., II I. 36 , VS , IV. 1 6; NSM , p 35, TP, a comm, on 
NSM , MS. Fo]. 26b, TPP., MS. Fol. 2a, a comm on PC , MS, 
Fol. 47b. 

® TPP., MS. Fol. 2b. 

®NV.,II.i. 33, p 230. 

®“VU.,VIII 1 2. 

®® VU., VIII. 1. 2. 

®®VS, and VU., VIII. 1. 3 

®®NV., IV. 1. 2r, p. 437. 

NLV , p. 8; Prakaga on NLV , p. 122 

®® PPBha., pp. 321-22. 

®® PPBha., p. 1 3 1, Kandali, pp. 133-34. 
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respectively. Of these, anutva is both eternal and non- 
etemal according to the nature of the object to which 
it belongs. Thus, the anutva belonging to a paramdm 
IS eternal, while that which belongs to a dvyanuka is non- 
eternal. About hrasvatva it is said that it belongs to 
that object wherein anutva is produced. In other words, 
hrasvatva is not present in an eternal object.’® But 
Udayana holds that hke anutva, hrasvatva is also of two 
kinds — eternal and non-etemal. The former belongs 
to a paramdnu and the latter to a dvyanuka. That which 
is found in a paramdnu is called paramahrasvatva.''^ Thus, 
a paramdnu possesses both the smallest and the shortest 
possible dimensions.®® The dimension of a paramdnu is 
known as panmandala and is eternal.®’ 

About the meamng of panmandala, it may be said 
that the word ’’mandald is used in the sense of a arcular 
shape. Even circular objects appear to possess length 
to persons who stand on only one side of the object 
and whose eyes come in contact with a certam part of 
that object only. 'Paramdnu, on the other hand, appears, 
from all quarters, spherical, and neither long nor crooked 
from any side; as it does not possess any part. The 
attribute ’’mandald would suggest the idea of havmg 
parts, but a paramdnu, being partless, is umque in 
character,. Thus panmandala here means the attribute 
of possessing prakrsta-anutva, the smallest possible 
dimension.®® 

4. Partless character and eternity of Paramdm discussed 

The partless nature of a paramdnu and its etermty 
have been objected to mainly by the Buddhists in various 
ways. It will be clear from the arguments of both the 

”PRM, p. 31. 

PPBha , p 1 3 1, Kandali, pp. i33-;4. 

’■’KV.p. 212 

“ KR , pp. 72-73, PD., p. 12, TPP , MS Fol 8b, PRM , p 3*- 

=‘ VS , VII 1 19-20 

Mafijusa on NMV . pp 178-79, Kandali, p 133 
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schools given below that the objections of the Buddhists 
are more natural and serious in nature, while the answers 
given by Nyaya and Vai^esika, in order to defend their 
position, are, apparently, not quite so strong. But if we 
remember that their stand-points, being quite different, 
each of diem looks at the question entirely from a 
different angle of vision, we shall be able to knov/ that 
the arguments of each of the schools are quite reasonable 
within the limits of its own sphere. As the Nyaya and 
Vai§esika identify their view-point with the common- 
sense view and the worldly usage (Jauhkapratiti), they 
cannot go beyond their limits, and it is perhaps for this 
that at a certam stage their arguments appear to be not 
so strong as those of the other schools. If the critics 
bear these points m their mmd when trying to follow 
the arguments of Nyaya and Vaigesika, they will be m 
a better position to realise the view-pomt of Nyaya and 
Vaigesika, or even that of the Buddhist, or of any other 
school. 

The Nihilist school of the Buddhist, which holds 
that void is the only real entity, cannot imagine the 
possibihty of the existence of a substance which has no 
constituent part and is eternal. The argument put 
forth in support of the above view is that Akdfa, being 
all-pervading, must permeate the paramdnus both ‘in’ and 
‘out’. This permeating of the Akd^a shows that a 
paramdnu possesses parts, as without this it is not pos- 
sible to speak of it as having ‘in’ and ‘out’. If, again, 
Akd^a does not permeate the paramdnus^ it loses its 
characteristic of being all-pervasive. Therefore, holds 
the Buddhist, the Nyaya-Vaiqesika should either beheve 
that the paramdnus have parts and are non-eternal, 
or that Ahdpa is not aU-pervasive.^® 

This argument of the Buddhist contains two parts: 
(i) that the paramdnu l^as got parts and that it is non- 

“NBha, IV. 11. 18-19. 
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eternal;’ (2) and that Akdfa is not all-pervasive. As 
regards the first objection, the Nyaya-'V’aigesika view is 
that it is untenable; for, the expressions ‘in’ and ‘out’ in 
regard to an object refer to the parts of that object, but 
as the paramdm is conceived to have no parts, it is not 
possible to talk of it as having ‘in’ and ‘out’. Hence, 
the expression vyatibheda (permeating both in and out) 
IS not apphcable to a substance like paramdmd*‘ 

Regarding the second part, although it is out of 
place to discuss it here, the only answer, which can be 
adduced now at this place, is that all-pervasiveness 
means that a substance having all-pervasive nature 
should be m contact with each and everything havmg 
hmited form {murtmai) and not that it should also be 
in contact with a thing which has no existence. How 
can, therefore, we assume that Akdfa will not remam 
all-pervading if it is not held to be in contact with ‘in’ 
and ‘out’ sides of the paramdnu which are non-existing? 
Therefore, this objection also, hke the other one, falls 
to the ground.” 

It IS to be noted here, however, that Nyaya and 
Vaicesika have finally decided that a paramdm is an 
ultimate and indivisible particle of a hhuta and is eternal. 
Bemg fuUy convinced of their position they would not 
allow any objection against this conviction. Hence, 
most of the objections raised by the opponents are 
thrown aside only because these objections refer to a 
paramdmd s having parts, which of course, it cannot 
possess as has been shown in the previous chapter. 

Thus, the objection that as objects, having limited 
form and possessing touch sensation, occupy space and 
possess parts, a paramdnu also which possesses a limited 
form and touch sensation should occupy space and 
have parts is rejected on the ground that if it were so, 

NS., IV. u. 20. 

NV., IV 11 20, p. 5 12 
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then a paramdnu could not be the ultimate indivisible 
particle.^" 

• The next objection is that as par am anus combine 
together, they must possess constituent parts, like 
threads, for instance. In other words, when one param- 
dnu comes between two other paramdnus and combines 
with them, it really has two aspects corresponding to 
the two paramdnus with which it combines. From this 
mediation it is inferred that the front part of the interven- 
ing paramdnu has come in contact with the paramdnu 
in the front, while the rear part has combined with the 
paramdnu at the back. Now, these front and rear parts 
naturally refer to the two constituent parts of the inter- 
vemng paramdnu. Likewise, the mediating paramdnu 
will combine simultaneously with other paramdnus put 
on all other four sides. In this way, the paramdnu in 
the middle will )oin others on six sides As conjunction 
is an attribute, it must have a substratum, and, again, as 
It does not pervade over the whole of its substratum, 
there must be parts in its substratum. This shows that 
a paramdnu has parts. 

To this It IS said that the contact of the paramdnu 
in the centre with the other paramdnus is due to the fact 
that a paramdnu possesses a hmited form (pnurtd) and 
not because it has parts. And, again, a substance which 
has parts inheres in another sulDStance, but as a paratudm 
does not inhere in any substance, it has no parts; hence, 
it is wrong to hold that there are parts in a paramdnu 
with which other paramdnus combme.^® 

There are other similar objections agamst the 
partless nature of a paramdnu, such as, possessmg motion, 
bemg the productive of dravjas, being the substratum of 
the samskdra which is the cause of motion, and also 
bemg in possession of priority and posteriority. All 


NS. and NBha , IV. 11 23, NM., p 551, Vyom., p. 207 
NV.j IV u 25, pp 516-17, Tat., IV. 11 24-25, p 651. 
Tat , IV. 11. 24-25, p 651. 
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these objections, when put in the form of syllogisms, are 
found to be beset with the fallaaes of vintddha, astddha 
and anatkdnhka etc., just as the probans ‘‘murtimatvd is 
found to possess the fallaaes of prattjnd and hetud^ 

Kamalakara Bhatta, the mathematician, also 
refutes the partless nature of a paramanu through the 
help of a Geometrical theorem. According to the 
Z9th theorem of Geometiy, it is held that the square 
on the hypotenuse is equal to the sum of the squares 
on the two other sides of a right-angled triangle. 
Now, if the side a, in the following figure, be 
assumed to consist of two paramdnus and the side b equal 
to It, then it is clear that a^-f-b* is 
S. equal to c“; that is, or 4 

and 4 together are equal to c®. In 
b other words, c*, or the square on the 

hypotenuse, is equal to 8 paramdnus. 

N. Thus, the value of the Ime c bemg the 
N. square root of 8, we find that it con- 
\ ^ tains more than two and less than three 

paramdnus. This is possible only when 
a paramdnu can be spht up into parts. Thus, it is wrong 
to hold, says Kamalakara, that paramdnus are pardess 
To this obj'ection it may be said that the view-point 
adopted above seems to be based on the assumption 
that a straight hne consists of a series of points {param- 
dnus). But, as a matter of faa, it is not so according to 
Nyaya and Vaigesika, which seem to hold that a straight 
line IS an unit in itself like a point {paramdnu). The differ- 
ence between a straight hne and a pomt is that of the 
possession or otherwise of motion; that is, a straight 
line is in motion, while the pomt is at rest; so that, 
from the Nyaya-Vaigesika pomt of view the question 
raised by the great mathematician, does not rise at aU.®^ 

NV, p 518, Vyoni, pp 224-225. 
s'J STV., spastadhikara, aftei Vcise 21. 

It should be noted down heie that in case a stiajght line is 
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5. Varamdnu and Motion 

Befoie we take up the question of the formation of 
a composite whole {avayavifi) from paramdms, we should 
know something about motion which plays an essential 
part in its formation. A composite is formed out of 
conjunctions which are brought about by motion 
ikarman) which is the cause of conjunction and disjunc- 
tion. Motion inheres in a substance having hmited form 
and IS produced by weight (gnrutvd), liquidity, effort 
and conjunction. It is always a non-material (asamavdyi) 
cause and never an instrumental one, like attributes. 

Such a motion is very essential both for the produc- 
tion and the destruction of the sensible world. As the 
universe (samsdra) is begmningless and everchanging, 
all its products must undergo change. Changes are 
brought about by motion. According to Nyaya and 
Vai9esika, motion is not intrinsic but comes from 
without. Hence, either through human effort (in the 
case of individual destruction), or through Divme Effort 
(m the case of universal destruction) a motion is produced 
in the object, and through a regular process the motion 
brings about the destruction; so that, aU the non-etemal 
objects are ultimately reduced to various paramdms 
through motion. These paramdnus remain, durmg the 
period of dissolution {pralayd), separated from one 
another; so that, they cannot brmg into existence any 
product for sometime®® till the commencement of the 
cosmic order sets in. Even during this period there 
exists, according to some, a sort of motion which is 
non-productive of any conjunction.®^ It is caused to 

to repiesent a series of points {paramdmis), it cannot be continuous; 
for, the points, thus placed together so as to form one continuous 
straight line, will certainly leave inter-space between’ each and evciy 
pair. 

^^PPBha. and Kandali, pp. 290-01. 

^ KV., p. 92. 

Setu , p. 286. 
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the paramcnus from the first shock {samksohhd) or blow 
in the objects causing their destruction. This shock 
produces motion in the paramdnus, which is productive 
of the impression (samkdra), called vega (velocity). 
This motion persists even during the dissolution 
period^’ in the form of atomic vibration.’® 

It may be asked: what is the use of such a motion 
then? The answer is: the only use of this sort of motion 
m the paramdms is to mark the time-hmit.®' 

Thus, It is clear that the series of karmans present m 
the paramdnus during the dissolution period are unable 
to make them group together so as to form any effect. 
But there must be grouping of that sort; hence, we 
require another motion. This motion is to be had, 
hke all other motions, from some cetam agency. As 
It is not possible for individual soul {Jtvdtman) to 
produce such a motion at that time, we are con- 
strained to assume the presence of a superhuman 
power, conscious and capable of producmg such 
a motion in the paramdnus. It does this under the m- 
fluence of the adrsta of the persons or creatures who are 
to make use of the body or object concerned."® But 
why should the conscious agent be at all influenced by 
adgstdi for, adrsta inheres in the Jwdtman, and ]lvas are 
then in a discarnate and insensate condition. The truth 
is that as soon as the cumulative adrpa of the Jivas 
matures for fructification, the WiU of God, which is 
eternal, becomes, as it were, creative, and immediately 
the' paramdnus group themselves round the Manas 
and form orgamsms one for each. The initiation of 
motion in hlanas and paramdnvs is attributed to adrsta 
quickened by the Divme Will 

Thus, theie are, so to say, two kinds of motion in 

Bodh^ini on KP , p 91 
Bodhatii on KP , p 91, KY , p. 92, 

^^Kaldi (dcibe^’kapi Mfn KP,, r. 

NM , pp 192-93 
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the paramdms before any effect is produced out of 
these. Apparently, one appears to be intrinsic, while 
the other extrinsic. But when closely observed we 
find that both have come from without, the only 
difference being that of time; and in both the cases, 
the motion is due to some cetana element. Both of these 
motions are produced by effort {prayatnd) and adrsta 
helped by Divme Will respectively.^” 

With the help of such a motion paramdms group 
together to form bigger parts (avajavas) till composites 
are formed and the cosmos comes to exist. 

6 The four kinds of Paramdms along with their 
respective characteristics 

These paramdms are of four kinds: earthly, watery, 
taijasa and airy. Their common characteristics have 
been given above, and now, the individual attributes 
of each of these are given below: 

(1) 'Earthly paramdnu 

The paramdnus possess attributes, of colour, 

taste, smell, and touch which are all non-eternal;^° for, 
these are produced and remain changing due to the 
apphcation of heat through the process of chemical 
action {pdkaprakriyd)d^ These attributes are unmanifest. 

Padmanabha Mi9ra holds that although .there is 
variegated colour and touch in earthly products, yet 
they do not inhere va. paramdms But ^ankara Migra, 
on the other hand, thmks that there is variegated colour 
at least even m these.^“ 

(2) Watery paramdnu 

The watery paramdnus possess colour, taste and 

^”VS.. V. u. 13, KP,p 135. 

40 ppBha., pp. 104-107, and a comm on PC. a comm, on SP., 
Ms. Fol. 19b. 

. "KandalL, p. 99, KV., p 166. 

Setu , pp. 181-82. 

« VU. on VS., VII. 1. 6 
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touch which are all eternal/* as, these are not due to 
any chemical {pdkajas)*^ 

(5) Taijasa paramdm 

Similarly, the fiery paramdnus possess the attributes 
of colour and touch which are also eternal/® as, they 
do not possess pdhajavt^esa" 

(4) Atry paramdnu 

The airy paramdnus possess touch which is eternal/® 
as, there is no chemical action in them. 

II 

CHEMICAL ACTION (PAKA) 

We have referred to above about the chemical 
action takmg place in earthly paramdnus. But what is 
it? It is a kmd of conjunction of the taijasa elements by 
which the previous colour etc. of the earthly paramdnus 
are destroyed and another colour etc. are produced in 
their place. This conjunction of the fiery elements is 
also of various types; thus, the conjunction which produ- 
ces colour IS different from that which produces taste; 
agam, that which produces smell is different from those 
which produce colour and taste; similarly, that which 
produces touch is different from all other conjunctions. 
According to the difference of the earthly objects there 
IS difference in the conjunction of the tejas-, so that, 
when a mango fruit is kept under a collection of straw, 
owing to the tatjasa conjunction, the previous green 
colour of It IS destroyed, and another colour of yellow 
type IS produced m its place. But it does not affect 
the taste of the fruit, for, the previous taste of sourness 
{dmlatvd) is stiU found in it. Sometimes, although the 

**PPBha., p 104, Kandall., p. 105, KV , o. t8i, TPP , MS. 
Fol 8a 

‘■'KP., p 138, Bodhan!, p 5^. 

Kandall ^ p. 104, KY, p. 181 
*^KP., p 138. 

'‘s KV., p. 181 
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previous green colour is piesent^ yet a change in the 
taste is found. Tliis shows that due to the difference 
in the type of conjunction, which does not affect the 
colour, the sour taste has been destroyed and has been 
replaced by the sweet taste. Therefore, we conclude 
that the cause of the change in taste is different from 
that of the change in colour. Similaiiy, the tmjasa 
conjunction which produces sweet smell in the mango 
fruit after destroymg the previous smell without affectmg 
the colour and the taste of it, is different from all other 
conjunctions. In the same manner, the conjunction 
which does not affect the colour, taste and smell of the 
fruit, and which, after destroying the hard touch of the 
fruit, produces the soft touch, must be different from 
all other conjunctions. It is due to these differences of 
conjunction that although all the earthly paramdmis are 
of one class, yet they produce all different sorts of objects. 
For instance, when the grass grazed by the cow is reduced 
to paramdms, they come m contact with a different 
type of taijasa conjunction which destroys the previous 
colour, taste, smell and touch present in those paramdnus. 
Then again, a fresh set of colour, taste, smell and touch 
found in the cow-milk is produced in them by another 
tmjasa conjunction. In course of time, these paramdnus 
form, in a regular process, the dvyanuka etc. which lead, 
in their turn, to the production of cow-milk. 

Now, out of those very paramdnus from which 
the cow-milk is formed, we also get curd only with 
this difference that in the case of curd, the fiery con- 
junction is of a different type from that which is required 
for the cow-nulk'. And, again, it is due to another 
type of tasjasa conjunction that from those very param- 
dnus, which produce curd, we also get cream and other 
milk-made products.^® 

Qankara hlipra, Bhagiratha Thakkura, Konda Bhatta 
and others, however, hold that the difference in the 


*®NB on TS., pp. 17-18 
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colour, taste, smell and touch due to the chemical action 
is on account of the* difference in the prdgahhdva (pre- 
non-existence).®" 


Ill 

THE PROCESS OF CHEMICAL ACTION 

When any earthly object®^ is brought into contact 
with tejas, motion is produced in the ultimate constituents 
of that object through the forcible contact {abhghdtd)''^ 
or impulsion (nodan^^’^ of the tejas. This motion, m its 
turn, produces disjunctions which lead to the destruction 
of the conjunctions existing between the various consti- 
tuents of the composite and finally reduces them to their 
ultimate particles. Thereafter, these particles come m 
contact with another group of tejas particles which 
destroy their origmal attributes.®* Then, agam, a fresh 
similar contact of tejas takes place which produces fresh 
attributes m place of the old ones, which are known 
as pdkajas. 

It IS clear from the above that the taijasa contact 
which destroys the previous attributes of the product 
does not produce fresh attributes in place of old ones. 
Both the functions cannot be performed by a single 

’"NLK, pp. 356-357, NLPV., p. 355; PD, p. II. 

®^ This includes even human body, but, generally, no example 
IS taken from this class, for the simple reason that if any one comes 
to know of the chemical action taking place in it, he may become 
disgusted with his own body and his interests may cease towards 
It — ^Vyom., p. 446. 

®^It IS a foim of contact which produces separation between 
the two connecting objects by pioduang sound. VU, V. u. i. 

®® It is that form of conjunction which causes motion without 
separating the two objects tvhicli aie joined togethei without 
producing any. sound while coming m contact with die object. 
VU., V. li 1. 

®^Vyom., p. 446; KV, p. 183. Kandail, p 107, RS., p. 21. 
Although almost evet) cctiibute at eveiy stage of the eaithly object 
IS produced by the chemical ac'ion, yet die example is taken of one 
particular stage only — ^Vyom., p. 446. 
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taijasa contact; for, that which destroys the old attri- 
butes cannot wait tdl the time of the production of the 
fresh attributes arrives, as is made clear below: 

Simultaneously with the production of the motion 
through the contact of tejas possessing velocity in the 
ultimate constituents of the product, another motion is 
produced in the parts of the tejas itself through the con- 
tact of another similar tejas-, so that, as soon as there is 
the disjunction between the two paramdnus, there is the 
disjunction between the two parts of the tejas also. Then 
there is the destruction of the conjunction of the two 
paramdnus followed by that of the two parts of the 
tejas. This leads to the destruction of the dvyanuka 
and the tejas. Then follows the destruction of the 
colour etc. together with that of the conjunction of the 
tejas and the paramdnu (due to destruction of its material — 
samavdyi — cause, namely, the tejas'). Now, as the conjunc- 
tion of the tejas, which destroys the colour etc., is absent 
at the moment previous to the production of the fresh 
colour etc., it cannot be the cause of the latter. Hence, 
It IS necessary to have another taijasa-coiyim± to produce 
the fresh attributes in the ultimate particles.®' There are 
several similar instances to support the above view; as for 
instance, the production and the destruction of the colour 
of the thread from two distinct sources," and so pn. 

Then, agam, it has been said above that in order 
to change the colour etc. of a pot, for instance, the 
object should be reduced to its paramdnus wherein the 
change takes place. To this view of the Vaigesikas 
there have been various objections. 

Thus, it is objected that when a pot is put in the 
furnace and comes in contact with tejas, almost all its 
attributes are changed without its bemg reduced to its 
constituent paramdnus, so that, the views of the Vaigesikas 
are open to serious criticism. 

"KV., p. 184; RS., p 24 

Kandali., p. 108. 
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To this It may be said, in reply, that as the tmjasa- 
contact cannot be with’ the pot as a whole, the chemical 
action due to this contact cannot affect it m its entirety 
unless It IS reduced to its constituent pararndnus}' If it 
is held that the pot, like all other earthly products, 
being porous by nature,’® there is nothmg to prevent 
the particles of tejas to come m contact with each and 
every part of it and help on the chemical action,’® the 
simple rejoinder of the Vaigesikas, is that, as a matter of 
fact, particles of tejas cannot enter mto the pot and 
affect the interior portion of it, without destroying it. 
In other words, it is not possible for the dvjanuka, for 
instance, to possess mterstices; for, if it were so, then 
there could have been no conjunction between the 
two paramdnus entering into its composition, and the 
very existence of the dvjanuka would have been impos- 
sible. Interstices may be admitted between two such 
parts as are not absolutely partless. Hence, a dvjanuka 
cannot be held to have mterspace in its components. 
This shows that no substance, which is a product, 
can be porous by nature. Consequently, the chemi- 
cal action cannot pervade the entire pot.®“ Moreover, 
as the various parts of the pot cohere strongly and leave 
no space unoccupied, it is not possible for the particles 
of tejas to occupy any space between those impenetrable 
parts, because no two things having hmited form can 
occupy the same space simultaneously.®’ 

Udayanacarya says that so strong is the velocity 
and the sensation of contact of tejas due to its bemg 
exceedingly light that the motion produced by it causes 
the product to deprive itself of its previous structure 

PPBha., p. 107; Kandali, p. 109. 

’®KV., p. 187, Kandali, p. 109. 

That a product like pot .s porous is proved by the fact that 
■water, if placed within it, £ows out :n paiudes, which would 
not have been possible otheiwise — ^VU., \TI. 1. 6. 

Kandali., p. 109. 

“ VU., VII. 1 6. 
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(yjilha) and to assume another,^ structure out of the 
constituent parts of it. If the tai]asa-cotA2s± does not 
destroy the structure entirely, then, for mstance, milk, 
water etc. being produced of closely compact parts and 
there being no pores, it will have to be assumed that 
the tejas does not enter within the milk, water etc., and 
if It does not enter into it, there should not be the 
rising up of the boiled milk or water. But it is not the 
fact. 

The opponent says that it is possible in the case 
of milk or water to destroy the previous structure and 
produce another, as the conjunction of the parts in 
these is soft (mrdu), but it is not possible in the case of 
a pot where the conjunctions, which bring about the 
product, are harder. 

To this, again, the reply is: that softness or hardness 
does not matter at all; for, even in the case of still harder 
and the hardest substances the result is the same. In the 
case of rice, for instance, which is a harder substance, 
or stone, jewel and adamantme which are the hardest 
substances, it is found that when heat is apphed to 
these, they break and another structure of these is, 
agam, formed. 

Thereupon, again, the opponent says that it is 
possible even in these cases as some sort of atifaja 
(specific quahty) is produced therem, while the chemical 
action IS going on, but that specific quality being absent 
in the case of a pot, it is impossible to destroy it by 
the application of heat. 

The answer to this is: that in the chemical action 
there is no ahgaya of any kind. Therefore, just as in the 
case of an organism etc., the effect of chemical action, 
although not apparent everyday, yet becomes quite 
obvious after sometime; similarly, in the case of a pot 
there is the effect of chemical action m it due to winch 
It is destroyed entirely. Thereby, all the various argu- 
ments adduced in favour of the non-destruction of the 
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previous structure, such as, the recognition (in the 
form that it is the sime pot which was thrown into 
the furnace long before the production of the red colour 
etc.), perception of the pot m all its stages, placing of 
some other miirta substance on it, its surroundings, its 
existence along with other pots etc., number and dimen- 
sion and the various marks on it, are rejected. In other 
words, none of the above mentioned arguments can 
prove that the pot is not reduced to its paramams.^^ 
It may be also said m support of the Pllupdkavdda 
that before the chemical action, the constituent parts 
of the pot are very loosely connected, but after it, those 
loose connections become quite hard. Both the loose 
and hard connections, being mutually opposed, cannot 
simultaneously remain in the same substratum. Hence, 
It has to be assumed that the old structure is destroyed 
and a fresh one is produced in its place.®“ 

Another objection is that no one has ever seen that 
a pot, for instance, when thrown mto the furnace is 
reduced to its ultimate particles, rather it is seen all 
the time m the furnace and is recognised as the same 
old pot even when it is taken out of the furnace after 
the chemical action has taken place in it. 

As regards the perception of the existence of the 
pot under chemical action, it is said that smce the pot 
IS not merely a collection of several paramdnus, it is not 
reduced to its ultimate particles at once. The process 
of the destruction of the pot is also similar to that of 
the production; so that, the destruction is gradual 
and the pot remains visible tiU it is completely reduced 
to its paramdms. But there never comes a time when 
one would cease to perceive the pot; for, in the course 
of the gradual destruction of the pot, those parts, which 
have been destroyed and reduced to their pmvmdnus, 
are also gradually undergoing chemical action and fresh 

^’^KV., pp 187-88, RS., pp. 34-37; KR., p. 60. 

Kandali., p. 109 

6 
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products are being produced; so that, both the process 
of destruction and that of production after the chemical 
action are simultaneous. This is the reason why some- 
times, only a part of the pot is found to have undergone 
chemical changes. This also explains that the ultimate 
number of the constituents under both the circums- 
tances remains the same and that no change in the 
dimension is found.®^ 

(Jankara Mi9ra, however, says that even according 
to the propounders of the theory of 'Pitharapdka, when 
certain scratches are made by the point of a needle, 
for instance, on the pot, those scratches certainly cause 
disjunctions between three or four trasarenus, at least, 
of that pot; so that, there being the destruction of 
the pot as a whole in consequence of the destruction 
of the conjunctions productive of the pot, they should 
not raise such ordinary objections against the Vaigesika 
view.®® 

Moreover, the production of another colour etc. 
is possible only when their proper substratum in the 
form of a pot, for instance, is formed beforehand in 
accordance with the conditions of causation. Here, in 
the present case, the pot, as existing before the chemical 
action, is the substratum of blue colour etc. and the 
same pot cannot be the proper substratum of red colour 
etc.; so that, in order to produce red colour etc. it is 

“Kandali., p. no. 

VU., VII. i. 6. KR., p. 6o. It should be noted dou?n here 
that according to the Mimamsakas, who appear to be perhaps the 
oldest propounders of the Pttkatapakavada, the pot, e\en when 
scratches destroying the conjunctions of certain trasarenus are made 
on It, remains as such; for, they hold that it is possible for a product 
to continue to exist by i^iermg in other constituents whose con- 
junctions have been destroyed even when certain constituents have 
been destroyed. Were it no so, recognition of the pot and the 
rest would not have been possible. This view also has been 
criticised by the author of Upaskara on VS., VII. i. 6. For further 
reference ude KV., p. i88; NK., p. 155. 
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essential to have anotjier pot constructed first. This is 
not possible unless the pot is reduced to its ultimate 
constituents and a fresh one is produced in its place.®® 

Again, in order to have red colour etc. produced 
in the pot, it is essential, according to the law of causa- 
tion, to have the red colour etc. in their cause also, 
which is not possible unless the pot is reduced to its 
paramdnus,^’’ 

Hence, it is held that an earthly product is reduced 
to its paramdnus by the force of the taijasa-coGiajct 
wherein the chemical action produces fresh colour etc. 
after destroying the previous ones. This beiag done, 
another motion is produced in those paramdnus due to 
the conjunction of the Atman and the paramdnus helped 
by the adrsta of the persons and other creatures con- 
cerned which, in the usual course, leads to the pro- 
duction of the final composite {anfjdvayavin).^^ 

Now, again, it is asked: if the entire process of 
destroying and producing of the pot be due to adrsta 
or Divine Will, what is the use of having a potmaker 
then? To this it may be said that both adrsta and 
the Divine WiU help directly only when there is no 
other help possible and without which the very aim 
of creation would not have been reahsed, but not 
afterwards when such help is possible from other 
sources. Hence, the utility of a potmaker contmues 
unaffected. 

This chemical action affects colour, taste, smell 
and touch only and not number, dimension etc.; as no 
peculiarity is found in these latter after the chemical 
action. We cannot, likewise, hold that there being no 
apparent difference in touch, chemical action does not 
affect It also, like number ere; for, that tlieie is the 


Kinclali , p. 109. 
Kandali , p. 109. 
KandalL, p 108. 
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peculiarity in touch after chemical action is proved by 
inference.''® 

IV 

TIME-LIMITS OF CHEMICAL ACTION 

The whole process of chemical action is complete 
in nine moments, or m ten, or in eleven, according to 
the difference of opinion about the acceptance of 
vihhdgajavihhdga. Thus, he, who does not beheve in it 
(i.e. vibhdgaja-vibhdga), holds that the process is complete 
only m mne moments, but he, who beheves in it, holds 
that if the disjunction produces another disjunction 
with reference to the time characterised by the destruc- 
tion of the conjunction producmg the substance, then the 
process of chemical action is complete in ten moments. 

If, on the other hand, the disjunction produces another 
disjunction with reference to the time or the part 
(avayava) characterised by the destruction of the substance, 
then It is complete in eleven moments.''® Both the' ' 
types of process are given below: 

I. The process involving mne moments 

First of all, a sort of motion is produced in the 
paramdnu productive of the dvyanuka through the 
impulsion or the forcible contact caused by the tejas\ 
by that motion the disjunction between the two 
paramdnus producmg the dvyanuka takes place followed 
by the destruction of the conjunction producing the 
substance called dvyanuhad'^ This leads to (i) the destruc- 
tion of the dvyanuka followed by (a) the destruction 
of the blue colour etc. inherent m the paramdnu. Then 
comes (3) the production of the red colour etc. in that 
very paramdnu, after which (4) the motion favourable 

Kandali., p. 108. 

^®KR, p. 61. 

As upto this the action does not directly affect the composite, 
these moments aie not counted here. The counting of the moments, 
therefore, begins from the destruction of the diyamka 
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to the production of .the substance is produced in the 
paramdnu (5) which causes the disjunction of the paramdnu 
from the AJtd^a etc. Then follows (6) the destruction 
of previous conjunction leading to (7) the conjunction 
between the two paramdms producing the dvjamka. 
Then comes (8) the production of the dvjanuka which 
then causes (9) the production of the colour etc, m 
the dvjanuka. Thus beginning from the destruction 
of the dvjanuka up to the production of the red colour 
etc. m It there are mne moments.'® 

2. The process which takes ten moments 

The process of ten moments is possible when the 
disjunction produces disjunction with reference to 
the time which is characterised by the destruction of the 
conjunction which produces the effect. Thus, first, there 
is the motion produced in the paramdnus which produce 
the dvjanuka followed by the disjunction between the 
two paramdnus. Then there is the destruction of the pro- 
ductive conjunction leading to (i) the destruction of the 
dvjanuka and to the disjunction between the dvjanuka 
and the Akd^a due to the disjunction. Then there is (2) 
the destruction of the blue colour etc. and the previous 
conjunction causing (3) the production of the red 
colour, etc. and me subsequent conjunction. Then 
comes (4) the destruction of the motion of the paramdms 
produced by the impulsion of the tejas followed by (5) 
the production of the productive motion in the very 
paramdnus by the conjunction of the Adman and the 
paramdnu aided by the adrsta. Then follows (6) the dis- 
junction between paramdnus and the Akd^a leading to 
(7) the destruction of the previous conjunction. Then 
there is (8) the productive conjunction followed (9) by 
the production of the dvjanuka wherem then (10) the 
production of the red colour etc. takes place.'' 

'"KB., p. 61 

KR., p. 62. 
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3. The process which includes eleven moments 

First, there is the motion in the paramdms pro 
ducing the dvjamka, then the disjunction between the 
iswo paramdnus, then the destruction of the productive 
conjunction, then (i) the destruction of the dvyanuka, 
then (2) the disjunction produced by the disjunction 
with reference to the time characterised by the destruc- 
tion of the dvyanuka, then (3) the destruction of the 
previous conjunction, then (4) the subsequent con- 
junction, then the (5) destruction of the motion belonging 
to the paramdnus, then (6) the production of the produc- 
tive motion in the very paramdnus by the conjunction 
of the Atman helped by the ad^sta, then (7) the dis- 
junction between Akdya and the paramdnus^ then (8) 
the destruction of the previous conjunction, then (9) 
the conjunction producmg a substance, then (10) the 
production of the dvyanuka^ and then (ii) the production 
of the red colour etc. 

A question is raised here: if the productive motion 
in the paramdnus be believed to be synchronous with 
the destruction of the blue colour etc., then the number 
of moments wiU be reduced; that is, the production 
of the red colour etc. will take place either m the 
eighth, or even in the seventh moment. 

This view is rejected on the grounds that there 
cannot be another motion in the paramdnu either without 
the destruction of the motion produced in it through 
the impulsion or the forcible contact caused by the 
tejas, or without the production of an attribute etc.; 
for, there can be no two simultaneous motions in an 
object, and also because, there cannot be a productive 
motion in an object where there is no attribute. 

Then, again, the opponent holds that if the pro- 
duction of the red colour etc. be simultaneous with 
the destruction of the blue colour etc. even then there 
will be a few less moments required m the process 
of the chemical action. 
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This view is alsg rejected as untenable; for, the 
destruction of the previous colour etc. is itself the 
cause of the production of the fresh colour etc. and 
the cause must precede the effect. Therefore, there 
cannot be both the destruction and the production of 
the colour etc. simultaneously.^* 

(Jankara Mi§ra adds that if the same conjunction 
of the tejas which produces colour etc. also destroys 
them, then it will have to be assumed that when the 
colour etc. and the tejas ate destroyed, then theparamanu 
will have to remam colourless for a long time; if, on the 
other hand, that which is the destroyer be also the 
producer, then there can be no production of the red 
colour by the chemical action. If it be considered 
that the motion may be produced in another paramdm, 
then the production of the attribute due to the chemical 
action will take place in the fifth, or in the sixth, or 
in the seventh, or m the eighth, or even in the ninth 
moment.’^® AU these possible varieties are given below: 

4. The process involving five moments 

There is the motion in one paramdnu, then the 
disjunction, then the motion m another paramdm 
together with the destruction of the productive con- 
junction, then the destruction of the dvjanuka, then 
there is the disjunction by the motion of another 
paramdnu. This whole represents one moment.'^® Then 
there is the destruction of the blue colour etc. in the 
paramdm which is left alone and that of the previous 
conjunction due to the disjunction. This is another 
moment. Then the production of the red colour etc. 
followed by the conjunction producing the substance. 
This is another moment. In the next moment there 


, pp. 61-62. 

'^sKR., p. 64. 

The consideration of a moment, heie, appears to be based 
on a belief that simultaneity of actions is possible. 
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is the production of the dvyamka. And then the 
production of the colour etc. in that dvyamka.'’'^ 

5. The process including six moments 

If It be held that the motion is produced in another 
paramam simultaneously with the destruction of the 
substance {dvyamka), then the production of the colour 
will take place in the sixth moment. Thus, there is 
the disjunction from another paramdnu by the motion 
of paramdnu, then the destruction of the productive 
conjunction followed by the destruction of the dvyamka. 
In the very moment, there is motion in another para- 
mdnu, then simultaneously with the destruction of 
the blue colour etc. there is the disjunction due to 
the motion of another paramdnu, then from the simul- 
taneous production of the motion in another paramdnu 
with the production of red colour there is the destruction 
of the previous conjunction, then the conjunction with 
another paramdnu, then the production of the dvyanuka, 
and then the production of the red colour. 

6. The process including seven moments 

If the motion be produced in another paramdnu 
simultaneously with the destruction of the blue colour 
etc., then the process involves seven moments. _ Thus, 
following the previous process (of the five moments), 
after the destruction of the dvyanuka there is the 
destruction of the blue colour etc. In this very moment, 
there is the motion in another paramdnu, then the 
disjunction followed by the production of the red 
colour. This represents one (viz. the sixth) moment. 
Then the destruction of the previous conjunction, 
then the subsequent conjunction, then the production 
of the dvyamka and that of the attribute in the dvyanuka 
in the next moment. These are the seven moments.'^® 


”KR., p. 65. 
■^^KR., p. 65. 
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7. The process including eight and nine moments 

If the motion be produced in another paramdnu 
simultaneously with the production of the red colour, 
then the process involves eight moments. If, on the 
other hand, the motion be produced m another paramdnu 
after the production of the red colour, then the process 
mcludes mne moments only.®® 

8. The process including two, three and four moments 

Again, it is not possible to hold that after the 
destruction of a dvjanuka followed by the production 
of another dvyanuka there appear attributes in the 
second, or m the third, or in the fourth moment. These 
are, however, explained below: Thus when the motion 
is produced in another paramdnu simultaneously with 
the motion favourable to the destruction of the dvyanuka 
the process represents two moments only. 

When there is the motion in a paramdnu favourable 
to the production of a substance simultaneously with 
the production of the destructive motion in another 
paramdnu, then the process includes three moments. 

Agam, if the motion be produced m a paramdnu 
simultanecusly with the disjunction unfavourable to 
the production of a substance, then the process involves 
four moments.®^ These last three processes are not 
accepted by bl/aya-Vai§esika.“ 

9. The distribution of moments in Pdka according 

to the Kandali 

The process given in the Kandali is somewhat 
different from the above. Thus it says — that the 
destruction of the dvyanuka, the ties' ruction of the 
tryamka, the destruction of the blue colour etc., the 

®" KR.. p. 66. 

®iKE., p. 66. 

KR., p. 66. 
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production of motion in the tssfo .paramams, the produc- 
tion of the vihhdgaja-vibhdga, and the production of 
the tmjasa<JOt^^ct which produces the red colour etc. all 
these represent one moment. Then the destruction of the 
tryanuka, the destruction of the product of the trjanuka, 
the destruction of the blue colour etc., the production 
of the vihhdgaja-^tbhdga, the destmction of the conjunc- 
tion, the production of the tatjasa-coixt2iCt productive of 
the red colour etc., the production of the red colour etc., 
the destruction of the taijasa-contiiCt destructive of the 
blue colour etc. — ^these represent another moment. 
Then the destruction of its effect, the destruction of 
the product of that effect, the production of the subse- 
quent conjunction, the production of the red colour 
etc., the destruction of the taijasa-con\3x.t destructive 
of the blue colour etc., the production of the motion 
productive of a substance in another paramdm, this 
whole represents another moment. Then the destruc- 
tion of its product, the destruction of the product of 
this product, the production of the subsequent conjunc- 
tion, the destmction of the motion, the disjunction 
and the vthhdgaja-vthhdga^ the production of the motion 
m paramdnu, the production of the disjunction — 

all these represent another moment. Then the 
destruction of its effect, the destmction of the effect 
of this effect, the destmction of the motion, the dis- 
junction and the vibhdgaja-vihhdga, the production of 
the disjunction from Akdfa in the second paramdm, 
and the destmction of the conjunction between Akdga 
and the paramdm — all these represent another moment. 
Then the destruction of its product, the destmction 
of the product of this product, the destmction of the 
conjunction of the Akd^a with the paramdm, the produc- 
tion of the subsequent conjunction — all these represent 
another moment of time. Then the destmction of its 
product, the destmction of the product of this product, 
the production of the subsequent conjunction of one 
paramdm with another, the production of the dvyamka, 
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and the destruction of .the disjunction and the motion — 
all these, agam, form another moment of time. Then 
the destruction of its product, the destruction of the 
product of this product, the production of the dvjanuka, 
the production of the colour etc. belonging to the 
dvjanuka, the destruction of the disjunction and the 
motion, and then, in the next moment, the production 
of another set of attributes in the dvjanuka according 
to the attributes belongmg to its cause, namely, the 
paramdnus. 

This process is apphcable to aU the dvjanuka^ 
(forming one object). As regards the production of 
the trjanuka etc. we should not think of any motion; 
for, these are produced from the conjunction produced 
by conjunctions. Thus, several paramdnus join together 
simultaneously, and a paramdnu, which is the cause of 
a dvjanuka, comes mto contact with another paramdnu 
which IS the cause of another dvjanuka. The dvjanuka, 
on the other hand, combmes with another paramdnu 
which IS the cause of another dvjanuka and after this 
there is the conjunction between the two dvjanukas.^^ 

The sum and substance of all this is that both the 
Naiyayikas and the Vaigesikas beheve that the chemical 
action takes place in the earthly objects. But they 
differ m the details of it. Thus, the Vaigesikas hold that 
It takes place in the paramdnus, as it is only then that 
Its products can have the attributes m accordance with 
the attributes belongmg to their cause. Hence, they 
are called Pllupdkavddins. The Naiyayikas, for reasons 
given above, do not thmk it reasonable that a pot 
previous to the possession of red colour etc. must be 
reduced to its constituent paramdnus and due to the 
unseen forces, again, be brought back to its natural 
shape after the function of chemical action. Therefore, 
they beheve that a pot which is naturally porous remains 


Kandali, pp. ixo-iii. 
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as it IS and the taijasa-cont^sit takes place in the very 
composite. Hence, they are called PitharapdkavddtnsJ"^ 
The importance of the Pilupdka is to prove that 
consciousness, pleasure, pain etc. cannot belong to any 
of the bhutas. The reason is that the specific attributes 
of the earthly composites inhere in them as long as 
they themselves exist. In order to show this char- 
acter of jdvaddravjabhdvttva present in each and every 
part of the earthly object, it is essential to reduce it to 
Its paramdnus and show that the attributes inhere in all 
the constituents. This will reject the possibility of 
consciousness, pleasure and pain etc. which are not 
yavaddravjabhdvins, to inhere m earth and other bhutas 

V 

UDAYANA ON THE NECESSITY OF 
CHEMICAI. ACTION 

If there were no pdkyas, holds Udayana, then 
there would have been no difference between the 
various kmds of touch, taste, colour and smell hke 
the other attributes of number, dimension etc. In other 
words, just as it is not possible to differentiate between 
the particular number attributed to a pot and the same 
particular number attributed to a piece of cloth, so the 
differentiation between the touch of one thing and the 
touch*® of another thing, and so on, would not have been 
possible otherwise. Thus, there would have been no 
difference in the pam felt at the touch of particular 
herbs, namely, cowach (pukafimbi), vrfcikapatra etc. on 
the place of snakebite, or where scorpion or any other 
insect had stinged; and also there would not have been 

** NS., m. 11. 48-49; TPP., Ms. Fol. 7a-7b. ' 

®®KR., p. 66 . 

*®The question does not arise regarding colour, taste and 
smell; for, these are found obviously changed due to Paha, but as 
regards touch no diffetence is appaiently observed; hence, the 
question. 
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the cessation of pain ^at the touch of some particular 
stone or some particular (snakebite-curing) herb, had 
there been no difference iti the various kinds of touch. 
Again, nor would there have been any difference 
between the touch of a cow and the touch of a 
Cdnddla, and accordingly, there would not have 
been any Vedic or rehgious mjunction or pro- 
hibition regardmg these varieties of touch; nor would 
any mjunction or prohibition have been laid down 
regarding every object; nor would there have been any 
justification for the difference of Vrdyagcttta in the case 
of perception and touch of a Cdnddla and smell and taste 
of wine. Hence, m order to explam these differences 
the existence of chemical action must be accepted.®^ 
Konda Bhatta also agrees with the above view 
and says that there is obvious difference in touch 
also. It IS, therefore, that a hard substance, for ins- 
tance, becomes soft and vice versa by chemical action.®® 
The Mimamsakas raise here an objection against 
the chemical action itself. They are of opmion that it is 
the particular kmd of Mkti (capacity) or samskdra 
(as m the case of vrihm proksati) belongmg to the seed 
or any other cause of the object, viz. paramdm, which 
determmes the nature of the product from that cause; 
just as in the case of the citron tree in which a kind 
of gaku IS produced by the watering through the 
•red juice of the lac {Idksdrasa), due to which red colour 
is produced m its flower. Thus, there is no necessity 
to beheve in the chemical action to produce the change 
in colour etc. of the product.®® 

This view has not been accepted as tenable; for, 
both the ^akti and samskdra are unseen forces; and 
as such, they should not be preferred to the seen 

®^KV., p. 4 S>- 

®®PD , p. II. 

®®KP., pp. 133-154, Bodhani on Ibid, p 51, NLV., pp. 72-73, 
Bombay Ed. 
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forces.*’" And as regards the redness belonging to the 
flower of the atron tree, in spite of the fact that the 
watering of the tree is done by the red juice of the lac, 
it is really due to the conjunction of the heat of the 
sun, which is not different from the chemical action.®’* 
The chemical action is a drsta means and must have 
preference over the adrsta means. 

It is only due to the chemical action that when a 
particular seed is reduced to its paramdms, the different 
objects are produced out of those paramdms qualified by 
the peculiarity formed by the chemical action (pdka- 
javiiesaviftstd),^^ in spite of the fact that there are no 
subordinate jdtis which could have helped the deter- 
mination of the difference in the products. As for 
instance,®® the seed of the paddy is different from that 
of the barley; the seed (cause) of man is different from 
that of monkey and others; the cow-milk is different 
from that of the she-baffalo on account of the difference 
of the respective jdtis belonging to them ; but 
their respective paramdms, from which all these origi- 
nate, are differentiated by the chemical action alone. 
In other words, at the earliest stage, objects are 
differentiated mutually by chemical action alone, while 
at later stages, they are differentiated by their 
respective generalities {jdtisf^ also. 

It is quite impossible to think of the paramdms 
to possess attributes entirely different from those of 

®®NM., p. 42; Kandali, p. 145; VU. on VS. V. ii. 13; Bodhani 
p. 31. 

"’^Prakaga on KP., p. 134. 

Bodhani makes it very dear an the following way — ^By virtue 
of which paktyavtfesas, separated from the paramdms productive of 
paddy seed, the paramdms, productive of barley seed which have 
before produced barley seed as different from the paddy seed, 
produce the barley-sprout, p. 31. 

®® Bodhani says that here is a proof for the differentiating 
nature of pdkajamcesas which alone can differentiate at the time 
of the production of objects, p. 31. 

Ibid. 
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the pmducts formed put of them. Had it been so, 
then it would not have been possible to infer the 
nature of the attributes of paramdnus from that of their 
products. Hence, there is no place for any kmd of 
^aku to be present m them.®® 

VI 

PARAMANU AND AVAYAVIN 

It has been said before that the paramdnus ate the 
ultimate material cause of the universe. Under 
the influence of adfsta and Divine Wfll, these 
are moved into action and cluster together m 
twos and form the first products, called dvyanukas, of 
which, in each case, the two paramdnus serve 
as the material cause,®® their combination as the 
non-material, and adrsta. Divine Will, etc., as the 
instrumental cause. When three dvyanukas, bemg 
moved agam, combine together, they produce a trya- 
nuka, also known as trasarenu, which produces, m its 
turn and m a similar manner, a caturamka, and so on, 
till the final product iantydvayavin) comes to exist. 
This process is common to all the four types of 
hhautika products.®^ 

As to the question: whether the two paramdnus, 
forming a dvyamka, belong to one and the same class, 
or to two different classes, it is said that both the 
paramdnus are of one and the same class. For instance, 
in the case of an earthly dvyanuka, the two paramdnus, 
representing the material cause of it, belong to earth 
alone. If, of the two constituent paramdnus of a 
dvyanuka, one were held to be earthly and the other 
of a different class, the resulting dvyanuka — assuming 

®®KPP., p. 135 

®® The material cause is always of that class to which the 
product belongs. 

®^Kandali., pp. 53-34; TBha., pp. 1 15-14. 
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that a dvjamka could be produced out of heterogeneous 
elements — ^would not possess any of the specific 
quahties of the constituent hhutas\ for, an attribute by 
Itself cannot produce any effect. Hence, neither the 
smell belonging to the earthly paramdm, nor the taste 
belongmg to the watery paramdnu, for instance, is 
capable of producing either smell or taste in such a 
dvyanuka. If it were supposed to be capable, it would 
contmue to produce its effect without ceasing; for, an 
attribute is always present in the causal substance. 

The view — that the capabihty of producing the 
attribute constantly is equally possible in the case when 
the production of a dvyanuka depends upon more than 
one paramdnu of the same class — is not correct; for, a 
dvyanuka, being produced, there must be the production 
of a specific quality in it. Such a quahty becomes an 
obstacle m the way of the origin of a fresh quality, 
which cannot be produced until the earlier quality is 
destroyed. Hence, there is no danger of constant 
production in this case.®® 

Again, if a dvyanuka were produced out of two 
distinct classes of paramdms, then it should possess 
the generalities of both the classes. This would lead 
to the overlapping of generalities which has not been 
accepted as vahd by the Naiyayikas.®® Hence, it is 
said that the constituents of a dvyanuka are of the same 
class.^°“ Similarly, in the case of a human organism, 
which IS called pdncabhautika, the ultimate material 
cause is the earthly paramdnus, while the paramdnus of 
other hhutas represent the instrumental cause and are 
called upastambhaka, meaning, a contact producmg a 
composite along with which it remains till that 
composite exists. In other words, in an earthly 


»®KV., p. 58, KVBha., p. 87. 

®®KV., p. 33. 

^®®KV., pp. 59-60, KVBha, pp. 86-89; NP., MS', pp. 1003- 
1009. 

i^NSVR., m. 1. zy. 
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oiganism the ultimate „matetial cause is, undoubtedly, 
the earthly pararndnus, but the contact of other class^’ 
ot paromdnus cannot be demed. This is the case with 
eveiy kind of product, whether animate or inanimate/'’^ 
Hence, although the material cause of a dvjamka is 
lepiesented by the two earthly paraMdnus, yet the other 
classes of pararndnus^ along with the Akdfa, are in close 
contact with the earthly ones. An illustration of it 
can be found even in the case of the germinating of a 
spi'out from a paddy seed where it is assumed that 
the constituents of a paddy seed, growing mto a plant, 
renounce their former composition and take up another, 
wherein it so happens that the particles of earth 
combining with those of water and joined by the 
internal tejas, produce juice in it, which, in its turn, 
operating upon and along with the constituents of the 
seed, modifies itself into a sprout,“® 

VII 

OBJECTIONS AGAINST PARAMANUKARA- 
NAVADA AND THEIR POSSIBLE 
REFUTATION 

It has been held by the Vaigesikas that the pararndnus 
are the ultimate material cause of the umverse. This 
view has' been variously objected to by the Vedantins, 
mainly, of the Cankara school. An attempt is, how- 
ever, made in this section to meet all these objections 
and defend the Nyaya-Vaigesika position. 

As to the view that as there is no cause as seen 
{adrstd), in the form of human effort, etc., or as unseen 
(adista), or as the knowledge or effort of the Jivdfmn, 
etc., to produce motion in the pararndnus, during the 
dissolution period, no combination of the pararndnus is 
possible, and consequently, there would be no product, 

VS., IV. li. 4 along vith VU., VV., VBlia , XBha., III. 
i. 27, NV , p. 371, EhaC, p. 484, VA^V., p 98. 

^“®NV, p 351. 
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individual or universal, formed out of those para- 
It may be said by the Nyaya-Vaigesika that 
although the above mentioned possible causes may not 
be operative there, yet there is lpard>’^^ Who is endowed 
with eternal knowledge and effort, and Whose Will helps 
the adrsta, on the point of fructification,’"® which forms 
the instrumental cause to produce motion in the para- 
mdnus causing them to form products. Hence, there 
would not be any difficulty in maintaining paramdnus 
to be the ultimate cause of the umverse. 

Again, the Vedantins object to the validity of the 
relation of inherence assumed by the Naiyayika to 
subsist between a material cause and its product, 
arguing that such a relation is unable to account for 
the facts of the empirical world unless it is believed 
to be Itself related by a fiesh relation to the terms of 
the original relation. For, an unrelated relation conveys 
no logical significance whatever. The assumption 
of a fresh relation, however, would lead on to an assump- 
tion of a further relation, and so on; so that, the whole 
process would pre-suppose a vitiated logical position. 
To this objection, the Naiyayika replies that as the 
relation of inherence is eternal by nature, it does not 
need the help of another relation inherence) to 

connect it.“^ 

Again, the Vedantins urge that an object may 
be of the nature of having motion {pravrtti), or not 
having motion (nivrth), or having both, or having 
neither. But none of these alternatives is possible 


II. li. 11-12 along with QBha., Bhamati and RP. 

’“®PPBha., pp. 48-49. 

(i) AV., pp. 118-19., NV., IV. i. 21. pp. 464-66; (2) liJfvata 
be insisted upon to have an organism to exercise His Will, then 
paramdms themselves should be assumed to foim His body — 
Bodhani, p. 91, (3) As the pomt of fructification is nothing but 
time (paid) to guide the motion, there would not be any constant 
motion-NV., IV. 1. 21; p. 459. 

BS., II. n 13 along with ^Bha. and RP. 
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in the case of a paramanu\ for, the first would make it 
ever active which would make pralaja impossible; the 
second would make creation impossible; the third, 
being mutually contradictory, cannot be upheld; while 
the fourth would mean either the presence of eternal 
activity ipravrtti), as both activity and non-activity 
depend upon adrsta, Kdia, and the rest, which are ever 
present, or the presence of eternal non-activity, if they 
do not depend upon any nmitta. Both the cases would 
make creation and dissolution {pralayd) impossible. 
Hence, the paramdmis cannot be the ultimate cause in 
either case 

To this It may be replied that a paramdnu is active 
or inactive according to its association ' with relevant 
auxiliary factors. The presence and the absence of the 
auxiliaries are inferred from the presence or otherwise of 
the effect. In other words, if the auxiliary is present, 
then there is the activity, and not otherwise. Both 
creation and pralaya being thus explained, the causality 
of paramdnus remains unaffected. 

Next, to the objection that as a paramdnu possesses 
colour and other attributes, it is grosser and conse- 
quently, has parts (compared with which the paratndnn 
IS called grosser), and therefore, it cannot be the ultimate 
eternal cause of the umverse,’^"'’ it may be said that the 
possession of colour and other attributes is not at all 
contrary to the non-possession of cause. Hence, the 
paramdnus have no parts, and are, undoubtedly, the 
ultimate cause of the umverse. 

Again, it is objected that as an earthly object pos- 
sesses the attributes of smell, taste, colour and touch, 
and is the grossest of all tl<e hhfitas-, water possessing 
colour, taste and touch is grosser; tpas having only 
colour and touch is gross, vhile air possessing the 

n u. 14 along with (JBha. 

II. 11. 15 along with CBha. and RP. 
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single attribute of touch is sub tie, ^ so it may be said of the 
paicmanns which also would be consequently, grossest, 
grosser, gross and subtle respectively/' “ To this it may 
be said in reply that the difference in the ske of an 
object IS mainly due to its possessing large or small 
number of constituents and not to that of the number 
of atliibutes. Hence, parai)/dnMS,^hic\\ have no consti- 
tuents, are not at all affected. 

Lastly, It is urged that as the paramatinkaranavada 
has not been accepted by authoritative persons even 
partly, it is totally disregarded by the believers in the 
Vedas.'" To this also it may be said in reply that as 
Amiksiki including the paramdmkdranapdda has been 
accepted as one of the vidjds, the above objection does 
not hold good. This has been supported by the inclu- 
sion of the in the list of the enumeration 

of the vidjds in the Chandogya Upamsad, which has 
been explained as referring to tarkafdstrd-'^^ (which 
stands for the joint-system of Nyaya and Vaigesika) by 
Cankaracarya himself. Hence, it is not at all proper 
to reject the theory of the ultimate causality of the 
paramdms on these grounds. 

VIII 

OBJECTIONS AGAINST AVAYAVIN AND 
THEIR. REFUTATION 

Avayavin (composite) and avqyavas (constituents) 
have been much talked of above. Now, it may be 
enquired as to what is the relation between the two? 
Every sensible object consisting of parts has been 
produced out of some cause. The constituents or the 
cause are known as avayavas of that object, which itself, 

BS., II. u. i6 along with ^Bha. 

"^'BS., II. 11. 17 along with CBha. 

ChaU., VII, 1. 2. 

<JBha. under Chandogya., VII. 1. 


2. 
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in relation to those constituents, is called an avayavin. 
The relation between the two is that of cause and effect. 
The composite which is the effect is said to inheie in 
Its cause, 2^?:^ , the avayavas. Although both are related 
inseparably by a peculiar relation known as inherence 
isomcivayd), yet they are two distinct entities having 
different attributes and functions. This is the secret 
of the theory of Origination {Arambhakavddd) pio- 
pounded by Nyaya-Vaigesika. 

This view has met seiious objections from the 
Buddhists.”* But before entering into the examination 
of the nature of these objections from the Nyaya- 
Vai^esika point of view, it would not be out of place 
to remark that both the schools of thought are quite 
justified in holding different views within their own 
spheres. But it is hardly justifiable to criticise the view- 
point of one particular school from that of another, as it 
is quite natural that they should widely differ with their 
different outlooks. This cannot be called a sincere 
criticism. If we observe with a still wider outlook. 
It will be seen that both the schools of thought are 
passing along the same royal road with this difference 
that one has gone further than the other. Hence, it 
IS quite natural that there should be difference in their 
pomts of obseivation. This being accepted as a fact, 
the only justification for such criticisms is that each 
of the schools wants to give a thorough trainmg of its 
tenets to its students which necessitates the discourag- 
ing of the temptations which may be caused by other 
schools of thought. But sometimes, criticisms also 
proceed from other than honest and sound reasonings, 
such as, mutual malice, vindicative nature, temptations 


*** Of the two Buddhist Schools which beliCTe in the existence 
of the external world, it appeals that the objections against the 
existence of a composite apart hora the meie collection of 
pmamanu^y aic from the Vaibhasikas, as is indicated bv Vacaspati 
Mipra also — v’de Tat., II. i 36, p 398. 
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for worldly fame, religious rigidity, and so on. Some 
of these might have been also responsible for certain 
criticisms in the case of the Buddhists and others. 
However, following the traditional procedure attempts 
are made here to prove the untenability of the Buddhist 
views against the Nyaya-Vaigesika. 

The Buddhists consider that there is no essential 
difference between a composite and its constituents. 
The various paramdnus, for instance, when collected 
together form a composite. To this the reply is that 
in that case, there would have been no perception of any 
substance. Nor would any of the other categories 
of Nyaya-Vaigesika have been perceived; for, each 
of them becomes visible only when it has got a perceiv- 
able object for its substratum, which is not possible, 
if the grouping of paramdnus form an object. But that 
these categories are perceived cannot be denied. Hence, 
It is to be admitted that a composite is something 
different from the mere collection of paramdms}'^'^ 
Moreover, if the Buddhists deny the perceptibility 
of a substance, they would be, thereby, rejecting both 
the means of right cognition, direct perception 
and inference, which they themselves believe in.^^® 
As to the view — that the perception of a group 
of paramdnus would be possible just as a collection 
of hairs becomes visible, it may be said that the analogy 
IS based on a wrong assumption. A hair is not super- 
sensuous by nature, while a paramdnu is naturally super- 
sensuous in every state.’' ^ Hence, a paramdnu^ taken 
severally or collectively, will always remain supersen- 
suous. 

Again, as there is the possibility of catching hold 
of and drawing an object, it is held that an object is 

"''NS. and NBha., TI. i. 54-? 5. 

"«NV., II i. 34; NP, Ms. p.'sSo. 

"^NS. and NBha., IV. u. 13-14, 16; Tat, pp. 646-47. 
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different from a mere^ collection of paramdnus which 
being supersensuous cannot be caught and drawn.”® 
As to the objection that catchmg and drawing of pafa- 
mdnus being possible by the presence of a sort of 
' coherence {sangrahakdntd'f'^^ in them, difference between 
a composite and its constituents cannot be proved, it 
may be replied that both catching and drawing are 
possible only in case of composites, as these are not 
found in substances like Akjd<^, Kdla, paramdnus, etc., 
which are all partless; hence, it is clear that a composite 
is not merely a collection of paramdnus. 

Further, the separate existence of a composite is 
proved also by the fact that an object hke a pot, for 
instance, is looked upon as ‘one\ which would not have 
been possible had the pot been merely a collocation of 
pammdnus. The notion of oneness can never be attributed 
to a group of many supersensuous objects. As to 
the objection that such a notion is found to exist in 
case of an army, a forest etc. which are merely names 
given to separate groups of several constituents, not 
visible from a distance, it may be said that as each 
and every constituent Df an army or a forest is naturally 
sensuous there is no difficulty to attribute oneness 
to such collections, while a paramdm being naturally 
superseijsuous remains so, even if collected together m 
a large number, which prevents the attribution of any 
number to its group.^®^ 

It may be further pointed out that the notion of 
oneness is really attributed to that object alone which 

”»NS. and NBha., II. i 36. 

Sangrahaka/^ta is a particular kind of attribute -which is 
co-existent with conjunction, and which is produced by smooth- 
ness and fluidity, as it is found in the case of a pot devoid of 
chemical action by the contact of water, and in the pot -where 
chemical action has taken place through the taijasa-con.]UTXction,- 
NBha II. 1. 36. 

II i. 36 

NS and NBha., II. 1 36. 
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possesses magnitude (niahattva) which being absent in 
the parajjmms either taken seWally or collectively, 
the notion of oneness cannot be attributed to their 
collection. But as it is attributed to a pot, it is 
obvious that a pot is not a collection of pai amdms}-'^ 
As to the answer given by the Buddhists to the 
above view that the notion of mahat present in the 
paramdnus grouped together is different from that of 
Nyaya-Vai9esika and means only a peculiarity 
which being relative is found to exist when one collec- 
tion of paramdnus is differentiated from another, and 
may be attributed to a collection of paromdnus along 
with the notion of oneness, it may be said in reply 
that if this interpretation be accepted as true, then as 
the presence of real magnitude itself has been denied 
in the paramdms by the Buddhists also, it will have to 
be admitted either that no kind of mahat is present in 
the paramdms, or that if there is any, it is a false notion. 
Now, even to beheve in the presence of the false notion 
of magnitude in the paramdnus, it would be essential 
to believe in the presence of the real magnitude some- 
where; for, the pre-existence of the dharmin is pre- 
supposed before any wrong notion about it is affirmed 
anywhere. But as this magnitude is not possible in 
the paramdnus, some object will have to be admitted 
to possess this magmtude, and that such an object is a 
pot which, under the circumstances, cannot be merely 
a grouping of parafndnus 

Again, in support of the Nyaya-Vaigesika view, 
another argument is adduced that when any two objects 
combme together we perceive the conjunction taking 

’=2 NS. and NBha., 11 . i. 37. 

The Tatpaiya says that this atifaja of the paramanns is 
nothing except the production of a substance in the form of an 
avayavm in order to establish the sihairja in the bhavas, 
paramdnus — ^p. 396. 

and NBha., II. 1. 37. 
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place between those Jwo objects which form the 
substrata of that conjunction.*^® Now, if any of these 
two objects be merely a collection of paraf?ianm, then 
the notion that the combination takes place betis’een 
two objects cannot be valid. But that such a valid 
notion prevails uncontradicted cannot be overlooked. 
Hence, a composite is different from its constituents. 
As to the interpretation of the Buddhists that the number 
two refers to the two groups {samuddjd) of the paramdnus 
and not to any composite, it may be said in reply that the 
word ‘grouping {samuddjd) may mean either the conjunc- 
tion of several (separated) paramdnus or several con- 
junctions forming one cluster of paramdnus. According 
to the former altemative, grouping would become a 
synonym of conjunction;*^® so that, the expression — ‘two 
objects combine together’ — ^would be expressed now, as 
‘two conjunctions combine together’. But this sort of 
expression is quite against the usage. Hence, the first 
alternative is not possible. As to the second, it may 
be said that the expression never indicates that the 
two groups meet together, rather it shows that the 
number two is attributed to two defimte objects which 
form the substrate of conjunction. It may be further 
added that if the substrata of this combination would 
have been the collection of para?ndnus, then as the 
paramdmis and their attributes are supersensuous, this 
conjunction also would have become imperceptible, 
which IS not the case. Hence, the mterpretation of 
the Buddhists cannot be accepted. Therefore, the 
composite ever remains distinct from its consti- 
tuents. 

Nyaya-Vaicesika believes in the independent 
existence of a. category, called generality {sdmdnja or 

*“’* The sepaiate and independent existence of conjunction 
cannot be denied, as it is pioied thioi gb diiect peicenlion and 
inference — NBha II 1 57. 

*=“NBba, 11 . 1. 37- 
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jdti), on the basis of there being, a common notion be- 
longing to all the objects of one class, however different 
each of the objects may be in size, shape, colour etc. 
They also believe in the direct perceptibility of this 
generality, which is possible only when it has a sub- 
stratum. The paramdnus^ or their collection, cannot 
be the desired substratum, as both are supersensuous, 
and as such, they cannot make the generality perceiv- 
able. Hence, it is essential to believe that a composite 
is quite different from its constituents and that it 
possesses magnitude due to which the generality 
belonging to it also becomes perceptible.^®’' 

Uddyotakara adds that the terms ‘anu’ and 
‘paramdnu’ themselves, being relative, indicate that there 
IS some other dimension in relation to which they are 
themselves so called. Such a dimension is no other 
than mahat (magmtude) which is possessed by a 
composite.®®® 

As to the view that the so-called cloth, for instance, 
is nothing but a collection of threads; for, had there 
been any substance hke cloth, it would have been 
perceived independently apart from the threads, and 
as It IS not so, it is concluded that the effect is the same 
as its cause,®®® it may be pointed out that as the cloth, 
which IS a product, inheres in its cause, namely,. threads. 
It IS not ordinarily found apart from the threads. Both, 
the cause and the effect, would have been separately 
cogmsed only if the effect did not inhere in the cause, 
which is not possible,®®" It is further pointed out that 
both, the cause and the effect, are independently per- 
ceived by those who can penetrate into subde things, 
but for an ordinary perceiver, this is not possible. He 
can only perceive a composite and . cognise the 

®®®NBha., II. i. 37. 

®®®NV., II. 1. 36. (37), p. 250. 

®-®NS. and NBha, IV. li. 26. 

NBha., NV., and NP., IV. u. 28. 
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constituents through inference alone/®^ 

The very essence of the theory of Origination is 
that an effect is a fresh production, and that it had no 
existence before, and that it is produced through causal 
operation; hence, both, the cause and its effect, are two 
distinct things. It is, therefore, that a cloth, for ins- 
tance, is different from its cause, namely, the threads.^®^ 
Again, the cause is different from its effect on 
account of their havmg different capacities. For 
instance, a cloth can be used for such various purposes 
of our daily life which cannot be served by the threads. 
Again, that function which can be performed by 
threads cannot be done with the help of a cloth.^^® 
It may be further pomted out that as the cause 
and Its effect produce two different cogmtions, they 
cannot be regarded as one.^^* Agam, the fact that both 
are denoted by two different names shows that they 
are two distmct things. 

Believing in the independent existence of the 
variegated colour {cttrariipa), Nyaya-Vai9esika holds that 
as threads possess various colours separately and not 
any variegated colour, they cannot be identical with 
their effect, namely, the cloth, which unhke the threads, 
does not possess various colours but only the variegated 
colour. This shows that these are two different 
substrates and not one.’®’ 

The Buddhists think that as each and every 
constituent of a composite does not mhere m the entire 
composite, on account of their havmg two different 
dimensions; and if it does, there being no scope for its 
combining with any other constituent, the whole would 

IV. 11. 28, 29. pp. 654-55, NS., NBM. andNV., IV. 

11. 29 

’^^NV, II. 1 36 f37), p 2-,o 

’®"Tat. II 1. 36 (37). p. 401. NP. Ms. p. 888. 

’ ‘NV., II. 1. ^6 (37), p. 250 

’s’NV., II. 1 36 (37), p. 250, Tat., II. 1. 36 (37), pp. 401-02. 
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have consisted of a single constituent, -wliefeby there 
would have been no true product; and if the same be 
regarded as such, it would have become eternal; and 
again, as the constituents do not subsist in any single 
part of the composite, for, the composite has no other 
constituents apart from the constituents which it 
possesses, it is held that there exists no substance w’hich 
may be called a composite apart from the mere collec- 
tion of Its constituentsd®“ 

To this the Nyaya-Vaigesika replies that the 
objection of the Buddhists is enliiely gioundless; for, 
no one believes that a cause or any constituent (of an 
effect) ever inheres in any effeetd*' 

As to the objection then that as the composite 
either wholly or partly does not inhere in its consti- 
tuents, on account of their having different dimensions, 
and also because, the composite would then consist 
of one single constituent which would make the pioduc- 
tion possible from a single substance leading to the 
possibility of constant production or making the 
product eternal in the case of a dpyantika^ in the former 
case;’-^® and due to the possibility of the composite pos- 
sessing constituents other than those which produced 
the composite in the latter case (which it has not), 
there is no difference between a composite- and its 
constituents, it may be said in reply that there being 
no diversity m one, the use of the terms denoting 
difference should not be used regarding that one. 
In other words, the terms ‘wholly’ and ‘partly’ denoting 
difference cannot be attributed to a composite which 
forms one definite umt. Hence, the objection does 
not affect the forming of a composite.^®” 

As to the argument that as the composite cannot 

^®«NS., IV. u. 7 along with NBha, NV. and Tat. 

IV u. 10, p. 505 
NS., NBha and NV, IV. 11 8. 

^®®NS. and NBha, IV. u. ii. 
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remain apart from the constituents, as it is never found 
so, and also because, in that case, it would become 
eternal,^ it is held that there is no composite, it may be 
replied that the very reasoning adduced above may be 
used in support of the existence of a composite. For, 
if a composite had existed apart from its constituents. 
It would have remained without any substratum, and 
that which remains without any support should be 
eternal; so that, a composite would, m that case, become 
eternal, which is against the reality. Hence, the objec- 
tion falls down as invalid. 

Uddyotakara makes a thorough analysis of this 
important problem by examining the nature of the 
possible objections of the Buddhists. After the hair- 
splitting analysis of almost all the objections, he shows 
that the Buddhist position is quite untenable. The 
following IS the summary of the objections along with 
their refutations from the Nyaya-Vaigesika point of 
view which maintains that a composite is different 
from Its constituents. 

As to the argument that the relation of composite 
and Its constituents is possible only when they are 
not two different things, as is clear from the fact that 
a cow and a horse are not so related; hence, it is held 
that a composite is the same as its constituents, it may 

NS., IV. 11. 9. There being a different version of the NBha. 
here as given below — ^prthakcdvajavehhyo dharmtbhjo dharmayagr- 
ahanaditi samdna?n\ the query may be put in a different way, that is, 
just as an attribute is not to be had apart from its substratum, 
so the composite also cannot be found apart fiom its constituents, 
hence, the existence of a composite is denied {yide Kamakhya- 
natha’s edition, Calcutta 19 ii). Vicvanatlia in his Vilti explains 
this sutia 111 another way — Vide pp. 277 ’ 7 ^ 

NV., IV. 11. 9 along with Tat., p. 643. 

II. 1, 33, pp 217-59. Foi further lefexences on tins 

pioblem one should consult NM , pp. TP* 

Kandali, p. 147, Sctu,, pp. 218-19, Sukti . p 198, DSR. Ms. Fo. 
59-60, ST. on PV., Dtavya section, Ms. Foi. 12a— b. 
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be said that the argument, as it stands, has no probans to 
infer any conclusion. The argument — ‘because it (thread) 
IS a constituent’ (hence, thread should not be different 
from the cloth) cannot be adduced as a probans; for, 
the terms — composite and constituents being related, one 
cannot remain without the other; so that, the probans 
IS really self-contradictory and cannot deny the existence 
of a composite. 

As to the argument that as no composite can be 
produced from a substance radically different from the 
composite, like the non-production of a cow or a horse 
from a man, it is inferred that both, a composite and its 
constituents, are identical, it may be said in reply that, 
if the above argument is put in the form of a syllogism, 
namely, ’’patah tantuhhyo ndrthdntaram , tebhyab trtpatklf, it 
will be seen that the probans is faulty; for it cannot 
be demed that a shuttle or a loom, for instance, pro- 
ducing the cloth, IS quite different from the effect.’*" 

Again, It IS argued by the Buddhists that the objects 
which are different from a composite are such as form 
the constituents of another composite; as for instance, 
the wheels being the constituents of a chariot are 
different from cloth but not from the chariot itself. 
Hence, if the threads be regarded as different from the 
cloth, they should form the constituents of something 
else than the cloth. But as it is not the case, it should 
be held that both the threads and the cloth are identical 
in every respect.**^ 

To this the rejoinder is that the argument when 
put in the form of a syllogism is found to be beset with 
a fallacy. The major premise (prattjndvd^a) being the 
same as before, the probans is ‘because the threads are 
not the constituents of anything other than that cloth’ 
(tadvjatirekendnjdnavajavalvdt). Now, it m'ay be pointed 
out here that as the threads are not the constituents of 

*«NV,II. 1 33, p. 226. 

*«NV., II. 1. 33, p. 226. 
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threads themselves, the, ptobans involves the fallacy of 
vtruddha. It may be further pointed out that the very 
assumption of the Buddhists that the wheels are the parts 
of the chariot shows that they are two different things. 

Again, it IS held by the Buddhists that the two 
objects admitted to be different from each other are 
seen to be produced on two different places; as, for 
instance, a cow is produced in a place different from 
that of a horse. In the case of threads and a cloth, 
on the other hand, it is seen that the latter is produced 
in the place where the former exists; so that, they are 
not distinct from each other. 

To this, agam, the answer is that the probang — 
‘because, it is produced in the place occupied by the 
constituents’ {taddefotpatteh)—is wrong; for, admitting 
for a while that both are identical, it will have to be 
admitted that the thread is produced in place previously 
occupied by itself, which, however, is not the case. 
Hence, the probans is a wrong one. 

If the production of the cloth be denied then, what 
IS the meaning of the term ‘utpatti’ used in the above 
probans? ‘Threads’ appearing as ‘threads’ alone cannot 
be said to have been produced. Hence, the very term 
‘utpatti’ shows the coming into existence of something 
which had no existence before. It is, therefore, clear 
that a composite is not identical with its constituents.^"® 
Further, it is argued by the Buddhists that a com- 
posite possessmg a particular kind of constituent is 
entirely different from other constituents (which are 
different from that composite); as a pot, for instance, 
possesses constituents which are different from the 
wheels which, again, are distinct from the pot. As 
this IS not the case with the threads and the cloth, they 
are said to be identical.’"^ 

^“NV., II. 1 33, p 227 

II 1. 33, pp. 227-28. 
i«NV, II. 1. 33, p. 228. 
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Here, also, the argument of the Buddhists is falla- 
cious like before. The very assumption that there is a 
composite of another set of constituents shows that 
the separate existence of a composite is admitted, as die 
terms — composite and constituent are relative.^® 

Next, the Buddhists argue that things, which are 
different from something else, are produced from con- 
junctions other than those which produce that some- 
thing else, as, for instance, the mat is produced from 
a conjunction other than that of die threads. As the 
cloth is not produced from a conjunction other than 
that of the threads, they are said to be identical with 
each other.“® 

Here, also, the imphed probai -‘tantusamjoge- 
bhyastadutpattelf — is fallacious as before. The reason is 
that the very assumption that the cloth is produced from 
the conjunctions of the threads admits that both the 
conjunction and the composite are different from the 
ihreads.^'’^” 

Again, the Buddhists may argue that as it is not 
seen that the attributes of one particular substance can 
be produced fiom those of another substance entirely 
different from the former, as, for instance, the attributes 
of a horse are never found to be produced from those of 
a cow, — and as the attributes of the threads are observed 
to produce those of the cloth, the cloth is not different 
from the threads which are its constituents.^^^ 

This argument, also, is untenable from the Nyaya- 
Vaipesika point of view. The inconsistency lies in 
admitting that the attributes of threads do produce 
those of cloth and at the same time rejecting the differ- 
ence between the cloth and the threads. In fact, it is 
wrong to assume that the attributes of cloth are 

“®NV., II. 1. 33, p. 228. 

II. 1. 33, p. 229. 

^“Ibid. 

Ibid. 
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produced from those of the threads when it is known 
for certain that the attributes of the threads cannot be 
produced from those of the threads themselvesd'^ 

The last but the most important argument of the 
Buddhists in support of the identity of the cause 
and Its effect may be that they do not differ 
in their weight. In other words, as the weight 
of the constituents does not differ from that of the 
composite, it is held that both are identical. As for 
instance, argue the Buddhists, no difference m the 
form of lowering of the balance or otherwise is seen in 
the effect when two pieces of clay are put m the 
balance separat“1y and also when those very two pieces 
are jomed tog' er and placed m the balance in the form 
of a pot. Therefore, like the separate pieces of clay 
the jomt-pieces also do not produce a different subs- 
tance. Hence, it is held that the effect is not distinct 
from Its cause.^'® 

This argument, also, is held to be wrong as it 
appears that according to Nyaya-Vaipesika the difference 
in the weight of the two is admitted.’-"' 

There may still be yet more mmor objections on 
the part of the Buddhists; these also can be very easily 
refuted. 


Ibid 

’“Ibid.; Tat., II. 1. 33, p. 39^- 

Yofcayam hetutgunitvantararattvaptaiaiigadiH'^ Ajamapja- 
hhyupagamama kimt. NV., II. 1. 33, p- 234 — view seems 
to be a paitial one. Also consult here Tat., p. 393, Vyom., p. 219 
KV., p. 64, KandalL, p. 148, KVP., p. 258. 
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IX 

DISCUSSION ABOUT THE INTERMEDIARY 
' STAGES IN THE FORMATION OF THE 
FINAL COMPOSITE 

I. Trjanuka 

The separate existence of composite being proved 
it may be further urged: Why should not a composite 
be formed directly from paramdnus^ To this it may 
be said, m reply, that had there been no intermediary 
products like dvjanuka, tryamka and the rest, then when, 
for instance, a pot is broken, it ought to be directly 
reduced to its invisible ultimate atoms, but it is not 
sod” It may also be pomted out here that the pot being 
an effect possessing magmtude necessitates that its cause 
also should be an effectd” Hence, the paramanus 
cannot directly produce the trjanukas. 

Gopinatha Maunin, however, thinks that a tryanuka 
can be produced directly out of three paramanus. He 
holds that the necessity for believing in the existence 
of a dvyanuka is only to produce magnitude in the 
tryanuka, but if it were produced by the plurality belong- 
ing to the group of three paramanus, then there is no 
reason why the existence of a dvyanuka should be at all 
acceptedd®^ 

Appayya Diksita also supports the view that a 
tryanuka is produced directly from the three paramanus 
whose simultaneous conjunctions and productivity of 
further effect cannot be deniedd®® 

The argument adduced by Amalanand Sarasvati 
that that which is of the nature of the class of cause 

III. 1. 32, p. 520; KV., p. 64; KVjBha., p. 91; KP., 
Stavaka V, verse 5, p. 116, NM., p. 503; NLV , p 97, Bhamatl, 
II. a. ii; p. 503. 

p. 64. 

ST., a comm, on PV., MS. Fol. 11-12. 

^®®VKTP, II. u. II, p. 504. 
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{kammjdtlyd) is not pipductive of that of the class of 
effect; as for instance, the thread which belongs to the 
am (smaller) class does not produce the effect belonging 
to the class of cloth; so that, paramams belonging to 
the anu class cannot produce the effect belonging to the 
class which possesses magmtude,^^® as to that it may be 
said that it is not always true; for, a cord (consisting of 
three threads — tnvpsutrd) is produced sometimes, by 
three sStras (cords) produced by three threads {tantus) 
and sometimes, directly from three threads.^®" He, how- 
ever, admits that )ust as a cord {tmrtsutra) produced 
by three threads {tantus) is different from that which is 
produced by three sutras (cords), so the trjanuka pro- 
duced directly from three paramams may be different 
from that which is produced out of three dvyanuhas. 
But even then, it is dear that a tryanuka can be produced 
directly out of three paramamsd^^ 

As to the argument that as such a tryanuka is of 
the class of anu, there would be no difference between 
a paramdnu and the so-called tryanuka as far as their 
empirical utihty is concerned; and hence, there is no 
need for such a production, it may be said that the 
so-called tryamtka being produced out of three 
paramams (kdranabahutva) would possess magmtude 
and would not remain atomic m any way; so that, 
the above-mentioned objection is quite groundless. 
Hence, there appears to be no harm, holds Appayya 
Diksita, m beheving that a tryanuka is produced directly 
out of three paramdnus}^^ 

This view may be further supported by the fact that 
almost all the defimtions and descriptions of the tryanuka 
found in different texts refer to the number of the para- 
mdnus constituting it and not to that of the dryanitkas. 

15., , II. 11 II, p 5 c4- 

xcovktp, p. 504. 

Ibid 

162VKTP, II. 11 . II, p. 504 - 
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Thus, some are of opimon that a paramdnu is the 
sixth part of a first product;”^ others hold that a 
paramdnu is the eighth part of it;’®^ again, some think that 
It consists of thirty paramdnus^^^ while others believe 
that It IS out of three paramdnus alone that a tryanuka 
IS produced.’®® These different views themselves create 
a doubt as to the exact nature of the constituents of 
a tryanuka. 

A question naturally rises here: What is the reason 
that Nyaya and Vaigesika, in spite of these oppositions, 
stick to the view that a tryanuka is produced out of three 
dvyanukas and not paramdnus^ A probable answer of 
this seems to be that the joint-system, representing the 
common-sense view, finds it difficult and unreasonable 
too to reject the production out of two paramdnus. In 
other words, when the paramdnus are moved, they 
naturally form first groups of twos and as they are 
fresh productions they must have a different nomen- 
clature and place in the process of creation. Afterwards, 
when such groups are formed and the question of 
further productions comes up m order to attribute 
magnitude to the fresh productions and make them 
visible It becomes necessary to have the grouping of 
three. Now, as there are only dvyanatikas., the other 
groups are formed out of these three dvyanu^s. 

2. Dvyanuka 

Coming to the dvyanuka it may be asked: Why 
only two paramdnus produce it? To this the reply is 
that a single paramdnu cannot produce anything for 
obvious difficulties. If three paramdnus be admitted 

163 tK; TP. MS. Fol. la. 

a comm, on LU, p. 23. 

QK. of Sir Raja Radhakantadeva Bahaduia, Vol. I. p. 398, 
Col. 3, PSH , p. 83. NK., p. 344, 3rd Edition. 

DK. with RR., p. 293, DP. of Bhagiratha Thakkura, MS. 
Fol. iz-ja, (Jrimadbhagavata, III xu. 5 dong with (Jridhara’s 
comm, on it, NK., pp. 343-44. 
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to produce a dvyanuka, then there being the plural 
number in the cause, the effect should have possessed 
magnitude and have become perceptible which it is not. 
And as there is no reason to go beyond the number 
three, it is concluded that a dvyanuka is produced out 
of two paramdnus alone. 


X 

DIMENSION AND ITS CAUSES 

It has been mentioned above that there are four 
kinds of non-eternal dimensions, namely, long (dlrgha) 
and short {hrasva), magmtude {mahat) and atomic 
{anu)}^’’ These are produced by number, dimension 
and aggregation {pracaydf^^ either taken collectively or 
independendy.^®® Of these, the magnitude is produced 
by all the three causes^’’" independently. Thus, the magni- 
tude belonging to a tryanuka is produced from the 
number and not out of the other two causes mentioned 
above. According to the law of causation a tryanuka 
has dvyanukas as its material cause and the conjunction 
of those dvyanukas as the non-material cause. The attri- 
butes of a tryanuka, on the other hand, possess the 
tryanuka itself as their material cause, while the attributes 
of the diyanukas as their non-material cause. Following 
this general rule, now, if the dimension of a dvyanuka, 
that IS, anutva, were to produce the dimension of a 
tryanuka then, as the dimension of the effect should 

«^PPBha., p. 131 - 

108 ppBha., p. 1 3 1, <^Bha under BS., II. u. ii, Vyom., p. 474. 
Although almost all the available editions of the Vaipesikasutra 
read the silfra VII. 1. 9 as ‘ karanahahutvScca' yet (JBha. under BS., 
II. 11. II and the 'Vyom p 474 read it as ‘KSianabahutvat katana- 
niahattvat pracayavicesacca niataditit Consult VI. . also under VS., 
VII 1. 9. Pracaya is a particular kind of loose conjunction of a 
substance, as for instance, a lump of cotton-Kandali, p 136. 

if’O Vyom., p 474 

no By ‘cause’ is meant here ‘non-material cause.’ 
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be of the same class as that of the cause and also larger, 
the dimension of the dvyamka being am (atomic), it 
would not only produce the atomic dimension m the 
tryanuka but also comparatively larger than itself which 
would make the dimension of the tryamka anutara 
(smaller). This would not only make the tryamka 
imperceptible but the very aim of the production of it 
would be frustrated. Hence, the dimension of a dvya- 
mka cannot produce that of a tryanuka}'^'^ This question 
does not arise as regards the production of the dimension 
of a dvyanuka-, for, the dimension of a paramdnu is not 
the cause of anything.^'^ None of the other attributes, 
namely, colour, taste, smell, touch, oneness, one-separate- 
ness, weight, fluidity and smoothness is capable of pro- 
ducing magmtude in a tryamka-, as these produce similar 
attributes in their respective effects.”'' Nor can the 
aggregation be the desired cause; for, it is not possible 
to have the aggregation present in a dvyanuka,^’’* and 
moreover, it is meant for produang the , magnitude of 
some specific substances, like cotton, for instance.”® 
Hence, according to the method of elimination the 
cause of magmtude m the tryanuka is number only.^^® 

As to the exact number which produces the magm- 
tude m the tryamka, it may be said that one cannot pro- 
duce anything for obvious reasons, and as the. number 
two produces atomic dimension alone, it should also be 
rejected. Therefore, it is the plural number three alone 
which has been admitted by the author of the sutra also, 

15 'iKV, p. 214, Kandali., p. 135, NLV., pp. 99-100, KP. and 
KPP , stavaka V, under verse 5, p. 112, Jalada on KV., MS. Fol. 
127. 

Vyom., 479, KV.,2 i 6, KandalL, p. 137, Bha, verse 15, KP., 
stavaka V, under verse 5, p. 112, KPP., on Ibid. 

^'®Vyom., p 476, KV, p. 214, Kandali., p 135. 

^^^Vyom., p. 476, KV., p. 214, KP. and KPP , stavaka V, 
verse 5, p. 116. 

Kandali., p. 136. 

”®Vyom., p. 476, KV., 214, Kandali, p. 135. 
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to be the non-maierial cause of the dimension 
of a tryamka. When the least plural number serves 
the purpose, there is no sense in going beyond 
this number. Now, as to how this plural number 
produces the dimension, it is said that as the 
number beyond one is produced by an apeksabuddk, 
its presence is required here also in order to pro- 
duce the plurahty of number in dvjamkasd’’" As 
dvjamkai are supersensuous this apeksabuddk should be- 
long to one who can perceive them. He may be Ipara^’’^ 
whose apeksabuddk produces the plurality of number, 
namely, three in the dvjamkas, which, in its turn, causes 
the existence of magmtude in the tryanuka. 

It may be urged here that as the number three is 
produced by the apeksabuddk of Jfvara, it cannot be 
destroyed, as the convention that the effect is destroyed 
by the destruction of the apeksabuddk is not apphcable 
in this case; for, the apeksabuddk of Ifvara is eternal. 
But neither is it possible to hold that the number three 
IS indestructible and hence, eternal, nor is it possible 
to reject the causality of the apeksabuddk of Ipara in the 
absence of which neither the tryanuka nor, consequently, 
the universe would itself be ever produced. To get 
rid‘ of this dilemma the suggestion to dispense with 
the apeksabuddk of Ifvara and accept, in its place, an 
inferential one which may belong to any human being, 
IS also untenable; for, it would mvolve the defect of bemg 
^ mutually inter-dependent; as, the production of human 
.being or anything of the universe and the inference of 
apeksabuddk all would depend upon the production of 
the tryanuka which itself would now depend upon the 

177 KV , p. 213, KP , stavaka V, under verse 5, p 119. These 
dvjanukas aie callred paramann-dvjannkas as these aie produced by 
the combination of two pmamanus — Kandaii , p. 155, Vyom., p 475. 
KV. remarks heie that the use of the teim ‘diyanuka’ here shows 
that a tryanuka is produced fiom diyanukas and not from 
paramanus diiectly, p 213. 

17 S ppBha ^ p. ijx; Bhamati, under BS., II. 11. ii, p. 504. 
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existence of human beings etc. sHence, it is rejected.”® 
As to the other solution advanced here that instead of 
apeksdhuddhi let adrsta itself be the required cause. 
It may be said in reply that if adrsta be accepted to 
be the cause everywhere then what would be the use 
of any drsia cause. Therefore, this also is not a sound 
argument.^®® 

Thus, the various suggestions having been proved 
untenable and the dilemma being still present, it is held 
that this number being a product must be destroyed 
hke all other products. But as there can be no destruc- 
tion without a cause, and as there is no apparent cause 
to destroy this number, and also as there is the adrsta 
to justify Its existence (for ever), some other means, 
namely, the destruction of adpta etc., may be held to 
destroy the number three.’®’- 

The author of Vyomavati, however, holds that the 
term Ifvara does not necessarily mean God. The very 
root meaning of the term Ifvara shows that it may be 
used for any one who possesses miraculous powers as a 
jogtfvara. If this interpretation be accepted as valid, 
then all the above-mentioned difficulties would be 
easily solved, as such an apeksdhuddhi being non-eternal 
can be destroyed.^®® 

It may be, however, pomted out here .that the 
interpretation of the author of Vyomavati is possible 
only when the world comes to exist and fresh tryanuhas 
are to be produced. But this cannot be applicable to 
the production of the magnitude in the tryanuka just 
in the very beginning of the creation after the pralaya 
when no human being or yogipara happens to exist. 

However, both the processes of production and 

”®KP. and KPP., stavaka V, verse 5, pp. 119-20. 

“® Ibid. 

’•SI Vyom , p. 476; KPP., stavaka V, verse 5, p. 120 along 
■with the Makaranda; TP., MS. Fol. 

’s®Vyom., p. 476. 
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desttuction of the nunjber thtee produced through the 
apeksabuddhi, are also given below: 

When the motion produced in the dvjanukas pro- 
duces disjunction then there is the destructivity ())tna- 
£yattd) of the conjunction, and simultaneous with it the 
cogmtion of the generality ekatva is produced. Then 
there is the productivity {utpadyamanata) of the apeksd- 
buddht followed by the desttuction of the conjunction; 
then the productivity of the subsequent conjunction 
followed by the production (utpadd) of the apeksabuddhr, 
then there is the productivity of the tritva followed by 
the production of the conjunction out of two dvjanukas 
leadmg to the productivity of the trjamka followed 
by the destructivity of the disjunction and the motion. 
Then comes the production of the tntva followed by 
the productivity of the conjunction of the generality 
tntva. Then the trjanuka is produced followed by the 
destruction of the disjunction and the motion. Then 
follows the production of the cogmtion of the generality 
tntva followed by the productivity of the magnitude 
(mahattvd) and the dirghatva. • Then appears the destructi- 
vity of tibe ap'-'ksabuddh followed by the productivity 
of the cogmtio ^ the attribute tntva; then the produc- 
tion of the rnaha *. , a and the dirghatva; then the destruc- 
tion of. the apeksabuddhi; then the destructivity of the 
attribute tritva; then the production of the cognition of 
attribute followed by the productivity of the cognition 
of the substance; then simultaneously with the cogmtion 
of the substance there is the destruction of the tritva.^^^ 

In products beyond trjanuka the dimension is caused 
by the dimension of their respective causes.^®^ As to the 
view that the plurality of the number of the cause itself 
may be held to be the cause of magmtude in every 
product, It may be said that as there are several products 
which are produced directly from two parts only and 

issy-yom., p. 476 

1®^ Jalada on KV., MS. Fol. 127. 
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as there is the absence of plurality in such cases, no 
magnitude would have been produced; for instance, a 
pot which IS directly produced out of the two halves 
(kapdlas) only; but if the above view is held, then there 
would have been no magnitude in that pot. Moreover, 
when the magmtude is present in the cause how can 
it be possible to deny its causality.^®® 

Similarly, aggregation {pracaja), which is a parti- 
cular kind of loose contact existing in the two bundles of 
cotton which depends upon the loose conjunctions of 
the constituents productive of the cotton bundles, or 
which depends upon the loose conjunctions between 
parts of one bundle and those of the other, produces 
magnitude in the product produced out of those two 
cotton bundles, named, dvitulaka. As there are only 
two bundles and not more the plurality of the number 
cannot be the cause of the magmtude of the dvitulaka. 
Although the magmtude is present in the cause and can 
produce the reqmred effect, yet its being not self-depen- 
dent, as It depends upon the loose conjunctions existing 
in the two bundles of cotton, cannot be the cause of the 
magmtude of the dvitulahad^^ 

As to the view that although there is no plurality 
of the number in the two bundles of cotton, yet taking 
all the constituents up to dvyanukas and para /idms of 
the bundles into consideration, the plurality can be 
found to belong indirectly to the constituents of 
the effect, called dvitulaka-, so that, it is reaUy the 
plurality of number which produces the magni- 
tude in the dvitulaka and not the aggregation,’®’' 
It may be said that if number were to produce the 
magmtude in the present case, then there ought to 
have been no difference of magmtude {mahattdti(ajd) in 
the product, namely, dvitulaka (a double-lump of cotton), 

^®®KV., pp. 214-15. 

^®®KV., pp. 215-16. 

p. 64, Kandali., p. 136. 
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produced by the two separate bundles of cotton having 
loose contacts and the same, when it is produced out 
of two cotton bundles having compact contacts {practfa), 
although both contain an equal number of components. 

This very reason may be put forth regaring the 
view that magnitude itself may be the cause of the 
magnitude of the dvitulaka. But, as a matter of fact, 
according to Nyaya-Vaigesika, there is the difference 
in the magmtude of the effect under two circumstances. 
Hence, it is concluded that neither the number, nor the 
magnitude is the cause of the magmtude of the effect, 
called a double-lump of cotton.^®® 

As to' the view that the two conjunctions belonging 
to the three dvjanukas may be the cause of the magmtude 
of a tryanuka, it may be said that it would have been 
possible to hold such a view, if it were held that the 
conjunctions of the several constituents were the cause; 
but as It IS not possible, the view is rejected as unten- 
able. 

Again, as to the argument that a particular kind of 
^dti belongmg to the dvyanuka-panmdna may help the 
amtva of a dvyanuka to become the cause of the magm- 
tude of a tryanuka, it may be said that had this been the 
fact, then the magmtude would not have been the 
cause of another magnitude ever. Moreover, the 
two dimensions, namely, anutva and mahattva, being 
mutually opposed, would counter-act each other and 
would not be able to produce any one class of effect. 
If, It be, however, urged that the difference m the cause 
would determine the difference m the effect; so that, 
the above-mentioned difficulty would not arise, then the 
rejoinder should be that if it were so, then the magm- 
tude would have been produced m the effect even from 
several paratjfdnus directly and also from two diyanukas, 
which would have led to the production of magmtude 

Kandali., p 136, RS , p. 64. 

KandalL, p. 135. 
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in the eflFect of the paramdnus also, like that of a 
dvjanuka. Moreover, if it be admitted, then the pro- 
duction of the magmtude being possible from two 
only, there would be no justification in holding the 
production from any bigger number, namely, three.““ 

In the like manner, the dimension, called dirghatva, 
also is produced by the plurahty of number, dirghatva 
and the aggregation of the caused®^ In other words, 
the dirghatva m a trjanuka, for instance, is produced by 
the plurality of number belonging to the cause; in the 
effect, called dvitantnka (a product formed out of the 
combination of two threads), it is produced by the 
dirghatva belonging to the cause, and in the effect, namely, 
tntantuka (a product formed out of the combination 
of three threads), it is produced by the plurality of 
number as well as the dirghatva belonging to the cause, 
while in the case of a treble-lump of cotton (tntulaka), 
it is produced by all the three causes mentioned above.” 

The same can be said as regards the production 
of mahattva and dirghatva in a caturamha', for, these can- 
not be produced in a out of the mahattva 

the dlr^atva belonging to a trjanuka', as, there is a 
logical convention that the mahattva which is not pro- 
duced either out of the number, or the aggregation, as 
it is in the case of the mahattva of a caturanuka, can be 
produced only by the mahattva belonging to the consti- 
tuents of the cause.^®® 

As regards the production of the other two dimen- 
sions, namely, atomic {anutvd) and shortness (hrasvatva). 
It is said that both are produced in a dvjanuka out of the 
number two possessed by the two paramdnus producing 
a dvjanukad^* 

^®°KP. and KPP., stavaka V, verse 5, pp. 114-16. 

laippBha., p. 1 31; Vyom, p. 479. 

1®" Ibid. 

iMppBha., p. 1 31; Vyom., p. 479. 

^®*KPP., stavaka V, verse j, p. 117. 
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Regarding the question— what is the diflFerence 
between the two dimensions belonging to a dvyanuka 
and a trjanuka, it may be pointed out that the difference 
between the mahattva and the dir^atva is quite clear 
from the common everyday usage as expressed in the 
judgment — ‘brmg a dlrgha (large) thing’ even when the 
speaker has got the thing possessing mahat and vice 
versad^'^ The author of Vyomavati adds that this differ- 
ence IS quite obvious from the very appearance of the 
object.”'’ It may be further pointed out here that although 
a trjanuka simultaneously possesses both the dimensions, 
yet that trjanuka, in the formation of which its consti- 
tuents are placed in a circuitous manner {paritaB), 
appears to be mahat, while that, of which the components 
are placed obhquely (tirvak), seems to be dirghad^’’ 
Similarly, the difference, between anutva and brai- 
vatva belonging to a dvjanuka, is visible to those who are 
capable of perceiving it.”® It may be also added here 
that the dimension of a dvjanuka should not be taken 
to be identicle with that of a paramdnu-, for, the former, 
being an effect, must have some difference,”® and hence. 
It IS said to have some expansion {prathimd),^°° which is 
not possible m the case of a paramdnu. It is, therefore, 
that the term panmandalja has been specially used to 
denote the dimension of a paramdnu.^'^'^ 

Of the four varieties of dimension, the mahattva 
and the dirghatva are always found together, and so is 
the case with the other two dimensions, namely, anutva 
and hrasvatva. Some are of opinion that just as Akdca, 
being in possession of vjdpakatva, does not possess 
dirghatva, so, a paramdnu also, having the parmandalatva, 

”’PPBha., pp. 131-32. 

lof- Vyom , p^ 479 

lor VKTP, II. u. II, p. 506. 

198 ppBha., p 132. 

i» 9 kV., p. 212, Kandali., p. 133, VBha., VII. 1. 10. 
2 “''VBha., VII. 1. TO 

VS., VII. 1. 20; Vyom , p. 492- 
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has no hrasvatva}’^'^ And, again, viahattvatva and dirghat- 
vatva, or amtvatva and hrasvatvatva, being separate jdtis, 
the presence of one is an obstacle in the way of the 
existence of another in the same substratum and at the 
same time. Hence, the two dimensions cannot co- 
inhere in a single substratum at one particular time.^“® 
The Naiyayikas, however, do not agree with the above 
mentioned views. They hold, on the other hand, that 
both, the parama-dirghatva and parama-mahattva, are 
simultaneously present in the Akdfa, just as both, the 
{paramo) anutva and {paramo) hrasvatva, subsist in a 
paramdm'^’^^ at one and the same time. In other all- 
pervasive substances also both the dimensions, namely, 
parama-mahattva and parama-dlr^oatva, co-inhere. In the 
hke manner, in substances of intermediate dimensions 
{madhyama-panmand) there are both, the intermediate 
mahattva and intermediate dJrghatva, except in the case 
of a dvyamka where the intermediate anutva and inter- 
mediate hrasvatva exist. 

Vallabha, the author of Nyayalilavati, holds that 
hrasvatva and dirghatva are not distinct dimensions, but 
are the sub-divisions of anutva and mahattva respectively. 
He, further, adds that if these be held to be independent 
dimensions, then why should not the other possible 
varieties of dimension, such as, vakratva, tj^pa^ etc. 
be recognised as such.*®® This, again, seems to be only a 
partial view. Even (^ankaracarya, while referring to the 
general view of Nyaya-Vai9esika, says that anutva and 
hrasvatva are the two dimensions which are said to 
belong to a dvyanukad^'’ 


Kandali., p. 134 
20SNLPV, pp. 367-68. 

Kandali., p 134. 

KandalL, p. 134. 

NL., p. 34, Nirnavasagara edition, PRM , p. 31. 
gBha., da BS., 11. a. ii. 
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XI 


VARIOUS OTHER VIEWS REGARDING 
PARAMANU 

The term paramdnu has been variously used in 
different schools of thought, and it will not be out of 
place to refer to them here. 

1. Thus, paramdnus are regarded as forming a 
body of Ifvara being the substrata of His direct effort. 
It IS, therefore, that the motion inherent in them is said 
to be His breath, as is said in the gruti also — asja 
mahato hhutasya nihpasitametat.'^'''^ 

This view has been rejected by Udayanacarya on 
the ground that such a body cannot be the substratum 
of sense-organs, as it does not possess the Mams.^"^ 

2. 'Paramdm is also a name given to that particular 
point of time which the sun requires to pass over an 
atomic object. The mathematical calculation of it, 
given by Bhaskaracarya, in his Siddhantagiromani,^^” 
will be clear from the following table: 


3 

100 

30 

18. 

30 

30 

2 

30 


Paramanus 

Dvyanukas 

Trutis 

Tatparyas 

Nimesas 

Kasthas 

Kalas 

Ghatikas 

Ksanas 


— I 


Dvyanuka 

Truti“" 

Tatparya 

Nimesa®^® 

Kastha 

Kaia 

Ghatika 

Ksana®’* 

Ahoratra (Day). 


Bhodhani, p. 91. 

=“®AV., p 1 19 

21° Ganitadhyaya, Madhvamadhikara, Kalamanadhyaya, verses 
16-17. 

Tmt! IS a svnonym foi a tijamika. 

Nimesa is that length of time which is denoted bv the single 
falling of the eyelashes — KV , p 118, Kandali., p. 6t. 

IS that point of time duung which apioduced substance 
remains without an attiibute, or a motion; 01, that which marks 
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After calculation, it is foupid that a day consists 
of 17,496,000,000 paramdnus. In other words, a single 
second being equal to 202500 paramdnus, makes one 
paramdnu equal to ^ second. Hence, Dr. 

Brajendranatha Seal says that a truh of time is equal to 
of a second, which is nearly the measure of the 
'paramdnu of time as given in the Visnu-Purana.^^* 

3. According to some, again, a paramdnu is the 
smallest aggregation of sattva, rajas and tamas. This 
view has been refuted by Nyaya-Vaigesika on the 
ground that the terms, ‘smallest’ and ‘aggregation,’ 
being mutually contradictories, cannot be attributed 
to a paramdnu?'^^ 

4. The Saugatas are of opinion that the four 
kinds of paramdnu, namely, earthly, watery, fiery and 
airy, are of the nature of being hard and solid (khara), 
viscid {sneha), hot {ausnja) and moving (jrand) respective- 
ly. Of these, the first possesses the attributes of 
colour, taste, smell and touch, the second has colour, 
taste and touch; colour and touch are attributed to the 
third; while, the fourth possesses the only attribute of 
touch. When these collect together, they are called 
earth, water, fire and air respectively.^^® 

5 . The next view is that a paramdnu is nothing but 
an aggregate of colour, taste and the rest. This view 
also has been refuted by Nyaya-Vaigesika on the ground 
that the meaning of the term ‘aggregate’ {san^dtd) is 
ambiguous; for, generally the term means a collocation 
of several such objects as are not related to one another 
as cause and effect; so that, if a paramdnu be held to be 

the interval between the conjunction of the last thread and the 
production of the cloth, or between the produced motion and 
disjunction caused by it, or between the prese,nce of the entire 
material for the production of an effect and the actual production 
of that effect — ^KV., p. 118 
^i^PSH., pp. 76-77. 

®i®NV., p. 250. 

21SNSMM., p. 283. 
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an aggregate, there should be particles smaller than 
para?ndnus and possessing colour, taste, etc. to form the 
aggregate, called paramdnu. But, as paramdnus them- 
selves have been regarded as the ultimate particles, there 
cannot be yet still smaller particles. Hence, the view is 
rejected as untenable.^'^ 

6. Some, again, consider that a truti itself is a 
paramdnu. But this view is also untenable; as a truti is 
further divisible, while the same is not possible for a 
paramdnu 

7. The very existence of a paramdnu is denied by 
Raghunatha Qromani for want of sufficient proofs to 
support It. He, further, adds that the use of the term 
anu, with reference to an object, is only to show that the 
particular object is very small, and it is, therefore, that 
the term is used also for things possessing magnitude.^“ 

8. Some not only identify paramdnu with a dvja- 
nukap^’^ or a tryanuka^^, or even a caturanuka^^^, but also 
make these eternaP^® hke a paramdnu. It may be pointed 
out here that if a tryanuka and a caturanuka be held to 
be perceptible, as they certainly are, then it is not 
possible to make them eternal. Agam, in case, a 
tryanuka is visible and non-eternal, its constituents 
cannot be eternal, as has been made clear m previous 
sections. . Hence, all these views have been rejected by 
Nyaya and Vai^esika as invahd and untenable.^^* 


NV., 1 . 11. 33, p. 232; Tat., p. 392. 

Ibid. 

“-®PTN., pp. 11-15 
KVBha., p . 90 

^^^KVBha, p. 90, Setu , p. 206, NSMR., p. 295. 

=22 KVBha., p. 90. 

223 KVBha., p. 90, Setu., p. 206. 

=2^NL., pp. 23-24, Vadindra, quoted in Nt avamuktavall, a 
comm, on Udayana’s LU., p 23 

9 
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XII . 

PARAMANUAND QUIDDITY (ANTYAVigESA) 

It has been said that the true realisation of the . 
Atman, the only aim of the (^astra, is possible by the 
right knowledge of each and every category accepted 
by the system. This is possible only when every object 
IS distinguished from its homogeneous and hetero- 
geneous classes. Generally, this is done through the 
help of attributes. But, in the case of paramdnus, parti- 
cularly of one class, the distinction between one another 
is not possible through the help of ordinary attributes. 
But the distinction has to be made even there, not only 
for the sake of having true knowledge of each of the 
ultimate particles, but also for the guidance of the 
future individual and the universal productions. Hence, 
Nyaya-Vaigesika believes in the existence of a category, 
called vi^esa, generally known as antjavifesa, to differen- 
tiate one eternal paramdnu from the other. Similarly, 

It IS essential to make distinction between other eternal 
substances, namely, Akdfa, Kd/a, Dik, Atman and 
Mxmasd^^ This is also possible only with the help of a 
quiddity. 

As to the view that a sort of differentiating capacity 
may be assumed to belong to the paramdnus themselves 
instead of having a different category, called antjavifesa. 

It may be pointed out that the view is groundless, as 
no such capacity is ever found to be associated with 
the paramdnus. 

Again, as to the view that a series of quiddity 
wiU have to be assumed to distinguish one vifesa from 
the other m successive cases leading to logical absurd- 
ities, It may be pointed out that on account of its having 
an absolute nature of differentiating, the vifesa alone 
through its own nature causes differentiation and does 


225 ppBha., pp. 321-22. 
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not require the help of pother vt^esa over it.*®® More- 
over, if It requires another vi^esa^ then the very ai m of 
its existence becomes frustrated. Hence, the view, is 
rejected as groundless. 

Again, It may be asked here: Would not the samdnja 
(generahty) serve the purpose of the quiddity? The 
reply is in the negative, for the following reasons: 

1. The sdmdnja inheres both m eternal and non- 
eternal objects, wMe the vifesa does not subsist in 
non-eternal things. 

2. Again, the sdmdnya does not exist in substances 
alone but also in qualities and motions, while the 
vt^esa inheres only in eternal substances. 

3. A single sdmdnya subsists in innumerable objects 
belonging to one particular class and differentiates one 
class of objects from another, while the vi^esa inheres 
independently in each and every eternal substance and 
differentiates one single individual from another. 

4. The existence of sdmdnya depends upon a 
common notion depending upon many objects, while 
no such notion- is required for the existence of a 
vi^esa. 

5. The sdmdnya is an object of direct perception, 
while the other is only inferential. 

6. The vi^esa is meant for those eternal substances 
also wherem the sdmdnya does not exist, such as, Akdfa, 
Kdla and Dik. 

These pomts of difference show that these are two 
distinct categories and one cannot be substituted for 
the other. 

Similarly, the pdkaja-vtcesa cannot be a substitute 
for the antya-vt^esa on the ground that the former belongs 
to the earthly paramdnus alone and that there is no 
such differentiating nature m it, while the latter is parti- 
cularly meant for differentiating one eternal substance 
from another. 


220 ppBJia , pp 521-22. 
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This mtyavipsa does not belong to the qualities 
and motions possessed by eternal substances; for, the 
differentiation in those cases is possible through the 
help of their own intermediate jdtts, namely, fuklatva, 
rakMra,^"^^ gamanatva etc. and also through the vifesas 
of the form of their substrata.^^® 

Some are of opinion that Ifvara and Akdfa do not 
possess any quiddity, for, these are distmguished from 
everything else by their own eternal qualities, namely, 
consciousness and sound, respectively.^®® 

The Neo-Nyaya School does not beheve in the 
vtfesa as an independent category; for, they hold 
that the differentiation is possible by the very nature 
of the eternal substances themselves. This view is 
further supported by the fact that jogins also do not 
perceive such a vigesa, which is possible only when it 
does not exist independentiy.®"'® 

B 

NON-BHAUTIKA MATTER 
I 

MANAS 

I. Defined and existence proved 

Under the mon-bhautika form of atomic matter there 
is only one category, namely, Manas. It has been 
defined as an internal sense-organ which brings about 
pleasure, pain etc.,®®^ and also cogmtions of all sorts.®®® 
In other words, it is that internal sense-organ, the 

SPM. p. 12. 

NSMD., p. 122. 

2 ®® Ibid. 

230 pxjSI. along with the comm, of Raghudeva, pp. 30-32, 
NSMD. on verse 10. 

®®^NL., p. 328 (chowkhamba edition). 

®"®NBha, I. 1. 9. 
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absence of which prevents the production of any 
cognition, even when the sense-organs are in direct 
touch with their respective objects. It has also been 
defined in several other ways on the basis of its peculiar- 
ities. Thus, some hold that Manas is that which does 
not possess any touch or any specific quality (vifesa- 
gunci), but has a limited form^^® and motion.®®* Cankara 
Mi9ra defines it as that whose presence or absence 
necessitates the production or otherwise of cogmtions 
at the time when the Atman and the sense-organ-contact 
is present.®®® It has been also defined as that which 
possesses the atomic nature not coherent with the pro- 
ductive conjunction; or, as that which possesses a 
limited form which is the substrate of the conjunction, 
the non-material cause of consciousness; or, again, as 
that which possesses an impression {samskdra) and is a 
sense-organ but is not coherent with any specific 
quality, and so on.®®® 

Such a Manas, being supersensuous, is proved to 
have an existence through inference alone. As regards 
the probans to infer its existence, Gautama holds the 
non-production of the simultaneity of cogmtion alone 
as the most important one.®®^ Vatsyayana adds 
memory, inference, verbal testimony, doubt, intuition 
(pratibl^d), dream-cogmtion, imagination {tiha), 
the experience of pleasure and pain, desire and 
the rest as indicative of the existence of Manasd^^ 
Regarding the form of inference to prove its existence, 
It is said that every kind of production requires an 
instrument {karand) to cause its existence. Now, that 
memory, desire, doubt, etc. are psychic phenomena of 

®®®LU., p. 49 - 

®®* Padaithabodha’s comm., hlS. Foi. TD., p 13. 

®®®VU, III u. I. 

2S6 KR , p. 42 - 

“■NS., I 1 16. 

NBha., I. 1 15; also Vide VS., III. 11 4* 
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everyday experience cannot be denied. These 
are also products, and as such, they also must 
be preceded by an instrument. And, again, ex- 
ternal sense-organs, even when they appear to 
be in contact with their respective objects, do not 
produce any cogmtion about these psychic phenomena. 
These show that there must be some different 
type of sense-organ or instrument to produce cogm- 
tion, desire, memory and the rest. This instrument is 
named as Manas.^'^ Again, the fact that even when 
all the external sense-organs simultaneously appear to 
be in contact with their respective objects, no simulta- 
neity of cognitions takes place, shows that there is 
something whose absence prevents the appearance of 
any cogmtion, and whose presence would have certainly 
led to the production of cognitions.**® This something 
IS no other than the Manas, That such a Manas is an 
internal sense-organ is proved by the fact that the 
psychic products, like desire, pain, pleasure, etc. are all 
produced by this Manas alone.**’- Of course, the 
agency of the individual self is not denied in any case. 

2. Attributes of Manas 

The followmg are the more important of ttie 
attributes of Manas\ 

(i) It is an admitted fact that our cogmtiont. 
appear in succession*** which is possible only, if the 
most efficient cause of these cogmtions which is 
the Manas here, comes in contact in succession with 
the external sense-organs, in the case of external cog- 
nitions, and with the individual self, in the case of 
psychic products, like pleasure, pain, etc. and does 
not combine with every limited form simultaneously.**® 

NBha. and NV., 1 . 1. i 6 , VS., Ill u. i. ’ 

2 ^“NBha. and NV., I i. i6. III u. 56. 

2*^ PPBha , p. 89; NBha , I 1. 16. 

***TR., p. 125. 

*^»VS. and VU., VH. 1. 23. 
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This leads us to assume tjiat Manas is atomic in nature/** 
If, on the other hand, it were non-atomic and of mter- 
mediary dimension, then beside its becoming a non- 
eternal substance due to its having constituent parts, 
it would have combined with more than one sense- 
organ at one and the same time which would have 
prevented the production of any knowledge; or, 
if knowledge were at aU produced, then there would 
have been simultaneity m it, which is quite against the 
reality. Then, again, the non-etermty of it would have 
also led to several logical absurdities of a complex 
nature. Demand for moral justice, which is entirely 
regulated by the etermty of Manas, would have been 
nowhere; and perhaps, there would have been no regular 
life; as, the universal creation, which mainly depends 
upon it, would not have come to exist, and if, at all. 
It had ever come to exist, it would have been by sheer 
chance. In both the cases, the cosmic order would 
have been upset. Hence, to remove the possibilities 
of such difficulties, it is essential to accept the atomic 
nature^*' of Manas which itself proves its eternity.^*® 

(2) As It IS atomic, it is not perceived through any 
external sense-organ of ours.'^*^ 

(3) It, being a sense-organ itself, exists for another. 
In other words, its existence is mainly meant for helping 
the Atman to experience pleasure and pain, the very 
aim of the empirical world.?*** This, agam, is possible 
when the Manas comes to possess a physical orgamsm.^*® 

(4) As It IS not of the nature of any of the mahd- 
bhutas. It IS called ssors-hhauttka,^'^ and hence, it does not 

^**NS., III. 11 59, VS., VII 1. 23. 

^*^ NS , III u. 59, VS., VII. i. 23, 

VS , III. 11. 2, PPBha., p. 16. 

VS., IV. '1 6, VIII., 1. 2; KV , p. 40. _ 

24 S PPBha , p 89, Vvom., p 428, Kandall., p. 93. 

2*'’KV., p 40 

NBha., I. 1. 4. N]SI.,p. 497. x&im' mn-hlMuUka' va&y 

be explained in two ways one — ‘not of the natuie of any of the 
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possess any touch; so that, even when Manas 
comes in contact with any other substance, it does not 
produce a fresh one, hke all other substances having 
limited form.^®* 

(5) Being non-bhauttka and having motion'-”® and 

velocity It cogmses its objects with the quickest 

possible motion.®®® Its activity is effective on all objects 
alike. In other words, it comes in contact with any 
external sense-organ, at any time, and without any 
restriction, and through it with the objects of the 
external world. Uddyotakara gives the folio wmg 
reasons to account for its being so effective: (a) because, 
it IS the substrate of the conjunction which is the cause 
of remembrance, hke the Atman', (b) agam, as, it is the 
substratum of the conjunction which brings about the 
cogmtion of pleasure etc., like the Atman-, and (c) also 
because, it supervises over all the sense-organs, like 
the Atman,^’'^ 

(6) It does not possess any specific quality 
namely, colour, taste, smell, touch, viscidity {snehd), 
natural fluidity {sdmszddhtka-dravatvd), knowledge, 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion {dvesa), effort, merit and 


Maba-hhutas\ as explained above, and the other — ‘not made up 
of any of the MahSbhiitasf In the latter sense, it is certainly not 
apphcable to the Manas, which is eternal; and hence, Uddyotakara 
says that Manas is neither bhautika (made up of Mahabhfttas') nor 
non-bbautika (not made up ol Mahabhutas') — Vide NV., 1 . 1 4, p. 38. 
But Uddyotakara himself admits the former interpretation and 
holds that Manas is non-bhanttka — Vide NV., III. 1 31, p. 374. 
Therefore, there seems to be no justification in the remark of 
Prof. Jadunatha Sinha that “this objection of Uddyotakara is based 
on a mis-conception of the meamng of the word” etc. — ^Indian 
Psychology: Perception, p. 19 (1934). 

Mi'. Fol. 4^. 

®®®PPBha, p. 89; KV., p. 182; KandalL, p.’93. 

®=®VS., V. 11. 13, PPBha., p. 21. 

®®^PPBha, p. 21; VU., V. 11. 13. 

PPBha., p. 89. 

»»8NV., I. 1. 4, p. 38. 
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demerit, mental faculty (bhdvand) and sound. 

(7) It, being a form of matter and a sense- 
organ,*®® has no consaousness.*®* And moreover, if it 
had consciousness, then there would have been two 
conscious elements m a single organism, which would 
have made the production of knowledge impossible 
and would have thereby upset the entire worldly 
usages.*®” 

(8) It is a cause of the empirical world by coming 
in contact with a particular Atman in a particular 
organism and helping the experiencing of pleasure and 
pain.*®^ Hence, it is also called a cause of bondage.*®* 

(9) Its contact with a particular Atman is said to 
have no beginning.*®® 

(10) It is a common cause of all sorts of cogni- 
tions.*®* 

(11) It enlightens all sorts of objects without being 
endowed with any of their speafic quahties.*®® 

(12) It IS, of course, a substance, as it possesses 
qualities and motion.*®® 


II 

ALL-PERVASIVENESS OF MANAS DISCUSSED 
AND REFUTED 

It has been said above that cognitions of the 
external objects do not take place when the Manas is 
not in contact with the external sense-organs. But this 
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is not accepted by the folio wers^ of Kumarila Bhatta'^®^ 
according to whom Manas, being ubiquitous in nature, 
cannot but always remain in contact with the sense- 
organs, and in support of it, they put forth the following 
arguments: 

Manas ubiquitous; (i) as, it is a substance having 
no touch for ever; like Akd(a\ again, (2) as, it is a sub- 
stance which does not ever possess any specific quality; 
like Y^la and Dik, also (3) because, it, being an eternal 
substance, does not produce any other substance by 
Its contacts with other substances; like Akdfa-, and lastly, 
(4) because, it is a substrate of the conjunction which 
IS the non-material cause of cognition.^'’® 

The Naiyayikas take an easy course to refute these 
arguments. They hold that all these arguments pre- 
suppose that the Manas is a substance on the ground 
of Its being an instrument of an action {krtya) 
in the form of cognising colour, etc. But as a 
non-substance, in the form of a conjunction due to 
efforts and adrsta, is found to be an instrument of an 
action, the arguments of the Mimamsakas are beset with 
the svarupasmdhi type of fallacy, and hence, they are 
rejected as untenable.®®® 

The Mimamsakas next put forth another argument 
in support of their view. They hold that Manas, being 
a sense-organ, is a substance; for, it is a substance alone 
which can be a sense-organ. Now, Manas, having been 
proved to be a substance, can also be inferred to be aU- 
pervasive on the grounds given above. 

But, as an all-pervasive substance cannot be a 
sense-organ without a limitation {upadht), it is essential, 
hold the Naiyayikas, that the Manas also, hke the Akd^a, 
should have a hmitation. As to what that limitation 
is, there are three possible alternatives: one — a certain 
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fixed part of the orgamsm, like the ear-cavity as in the 
case of A-hdca^ the other — ^the entire organism, and the 
third — any unfixed part of the body. But all these 
alternatives lead to absurdities; as for example, if the first 
alternative be accepted, these cogmtions would appear 
only in that particular part of the orgamsm; 
and if, that part be, somehow, injured or destroyed, 
no cogmtion of any kmd would ever take 
place. But this is against the reahty; for, cogmtion is 
felt everywhere in the body, in succession. Therefore, 
if the second alternative be accepted, then one particular 
cognition, for mstance, would have been experienced 
throughout the entire orgamsm at one particular time, 
and there would have been no justification for cogm- 
tions hke T have pam in my leg, or in my head,’ etc. 
The third also would lead to similar difficulties.”° 

To this the Mimamsakas point out that due to the 
operation of the non-material cause, the difficulty 
pointed out above would not arise, and the cogmtions 
would be felt even in different parts of the organism. 
Hence, there is nothing to prevent the entire orgamsm 
from being the required lirmtation.^’^ 

It would not be out of place to make it clear here 
that the non-material cause may produce the effects of 
the all-pervasive substance within its own hmitations, 
or It should necessarily produce such effects withm the 
same hmitation, or it may produce such effects within 
Its own limitations alone. In the first case, no pleasure 
and pain would have ever been produced beyond the 
lirmtation of the non-material cause; in the second case, 
as the non-material cause must produce an effect, it would 
be possible for the contact of the atomic Manas also 
to produce pleasure etc., witlun its own linait and also 
beyond that, as there is nothing to prevent it; while, 
in the last case, pleasure etc. would have appeared m 
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atomic parts alone. 

If It be said here, continues the Mimamsakas, that 
the experience of pleasure and pain etc. in a little or more 
space of the orgamsm does not depend upon the non- 
material cause, but on the mstrumental one, in the form 
of the contact of the sandal-paste (candana)', like the 
production of sound through the instrumentality of 
air, then it may be possible even if the Manas be 
accepted to be all-pervasive. It cannot be held that the 
experience of pleasure etc. would be possible even 
where there is no sandal-paste-contact; as, it is the 
non-material cause which does operate in the case of 
the effects of the all-pervasive substances, like the sound 
produced by the contact of the drum and the A.kd§a% 
for, the fact is that the non-material cause has to depend 
upon the sandal-paste-contact, in the particular part of 
the organism where the pleasure due- to the sandal- 
paste-contact IS experienced. This shows that -the 
non-material cause does not operate independently. 
Hence, even if the entire organism be accepted to be 
the required limitation, the experience of pleasure and 
pain would be felt in definite parts of the organism due 
to the help of the instrumental cause; so that, there is 
no difficulty in holding Manas to be all-pervasive in 
character. 

To this the Naiyayikas reply that according to a 
logical convention, a particular attribute, an effect of 
an aU-pervading substance, does not occupy a less 
limited space than its non-material cause; so that, when 
the Manas is aU-pervasive, then the contact of it with 
the individual self, the non-material cause of pleasure 
etc., would have pervaded over the entire body, and the 
experience of pleasure etc. would have been felt within 
the limits of the entire organism. Hence, if the pleasure, 
which is felt in the foot, be due to the non-material 
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cause, which, in the present case, has been accepted to 
pervade the entire organism, then that pleasure would 
have, certamly, pervaded over the whole of the organism; 
for, the instrumental cause merely leads its own 
operation to affect larger space. It is, therefore, that 
a man, feehng too hot in the summer, when dips into 
water, feels pleasure throughout the whole body.^’^^ 
Havmg these difficulties m mind, the Naiyayikas reject 
the above-mentioned view as absurd.®’’® 

It has been maintained above that the non-simul- 
taneity of cogmtton is the most important reason to 
reject the all-pervasiveness of Mams. To this the 
Mimamsakas urge that the non-simultaneity of cogm- 
tion is possible even if the Mams be regarded as ubi- 
quitous, due to the mfluence of adrsta which also has 
been recognised as a cause of cognition.®’® 

But the mclusion of ad^-sta to help the present case, 
hold the Naiyayikas, is not qmte justifiable; for, the non- 
simultaneity of cognition, being the sure proof for the 
existence of Manas, would then become an accidental 
one {anjathastddha), and there would remain no strong 
reason to support the existence of Manas', and all the 
arguments adduced above in support of the all-pervasive- 
ness of Manas would have been frustrated with the 
fallacy of dfraydstddht.^'’'’ Hence, the influence of adrsta 
should not be accepted in this case even by the 
Mim^sakas. 

Again, the Mimamsakas hold that as Manas is an 
instrument {karana), and as such, it is endowed with 
the nature of producing cognitions in succession, like 
all other mstruments, there would be no simultaneity of 
cognition, even if Manas were accepted to be all-per- 
vasive. To this, the Naiyayikas reply that if the 
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non-simultaneity of cognition were dependent upon there 
being an instrument, then as other instruments, like the 
external sense-organs, are present, there would have 
been no need of another category, called Manas}’’^ 

To this, again, the Mimamsakas point out that as, 
there are five external sense-organs, and as, each of 
them would produce its own cogmtion, the possibility 
of simultaneous cogmtions would ever remain. Hence, 
It IS better to have one instrument in the form of Manas 
alone to explam the succession in our cognitions.^'® 

To this, again, the Naiyayikas point out that the 
presence of the Manas would, no doubt, prevent the 
simultaneity of cogmtions in the manner stated above, 
but when all the external sense-organs would be, 
simultaneously, in touch with the all-pervading Manas, 
then either there would be no cognition at all, or if 
there appears to be any cognition, at all, it would be 
a sort of joint-cognition consisting of the cognitions 
of colour, taste, smell, touch and sound, like the varie- 
gated colour {cttrarupa), and so on But such a peculiar 
cogmtion would be entirely against the record of human 
experience. Hence, the view-point of the Mimamsakas 
is rejected as untenable.®^® 

But the various instances, such as, when a man is 
eating a big bread, he experiences a sort of )oint-cogm- 
tion produced by the various attributes belonging to 
the bread,®®^ or when a teacher is seen reading, walking, 
holding a water-pot, looking at the path, hearing the 
sounds coming out of the forest, being frightened, look- 
ing out for the signs of ferocious ammals and remem- 
bering his place of destmation®*® — all these appear- 
ing, as if, taking place simultaneously, show that a sort 
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of joint-cogmtion does.really exist. To this, it may be 
pointed out that, if closely observed, it would be quite 
obvious that in all such cases there is succession, but 
due to the swift motion of the Manas, the intervals of 
time are not taken into account, like the swift brandish- 
ing of a fire-brand {aldtacakrd). In fact, there appears to 
be a mistaken notion of simultaneity of cogmtions. 
Moreover, the Naiyayikas add that when there is the 
Atman-Manas — sense-organ — and object-contact, the 
cognition that is produced is of only one object alone, 
and not of all the objects taken together. Hence, the 
view of the production of a joint-cogmtion is rejected 
as impossible.^® 

The Mimamsakas, further, contmue that in the 
cases cited above, the succession is neither due to the 
absence of the contact of the ubiquitous Manas with all 
the sense-organs at one and the same time, nor to the 
successive nature of the instrumental Manas, but to the 
absence of a desire to know (buhhutsa) all. Hence, the 
all-pervasive nature of the Manas remams unaffected.®"* 

The Naiyayikas reject the above argument on the 
ground that no such pecuharity is associated with the 
desire to know (bubhutsd), which would prevent the 
production of cogmtion when its necessary cause is 
present, in its absence. The absence of cognition is, 
m reahty, due to the absence of the necessary conditions 
required to produce the effects. What the desire to 
know does is to make the cogmtion, produced by its 
own ordinary causes, capable of creating a lasting 
impression.®®® 

To this, again, the Mimamsakas reply that if the 
desire to know were not the cause of the production 
of successive cognitions, then the cogmtion would have 
taken place both as regards the desired and the undesired 
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objects. But, as a matter of fact; when a man is hearing 
a sweet song with great attention, he does not get the 
cogmtion of other objects, which are, of course, not 
desired although quite close to him, simultaneously. 
Similarly, when a man has opened his eyes to look 
upon a )ar, he does not perceive the cloth, which al- 
though lies quite within the range of his perception, as 
It is not desired. In all these cases, simultaneous 
cogmtions would have taken place if the desire 
to know were not a necessary condition of cognition. 
In fact, the desire to know removes the Manas 
from other undesired sense-organs, and joins it 
with that sense-organ alone which cognises the desired 
object; so that, indirectly huhhutsd also is helpful 
to the non-production of simultaneity of cognition. 
On these grounds, the Mimamsakas think that the 
huhhutsd can explain the succession in cognition, even 
if the Mams be all-pervading. 

To this, again, the Naiyayikas reply that the Mams 
being all-pervading and its activity bemg of the nature 
of contact, there can be no succession. If that activity, 
on the other hand, be considered to be something of 
the nature of motion, then there would be difficulty in 
accepting the all-pervasiveness of it; for, there can be 
no motion in an aU-pervadmg substance. Again, if the 
activity be of the type of a quality, then it being 
eternal, there can be no succession. If it be non- 
etemal, then, bemg a quality of an all-pervading 
substance, it would be vjdpta of the conjunction, which 
is the non-material cause of the non-aU-pervading 
substance; as for instance, the sound, which is non- 
etemal and is a quality of the Akd^a, is found to 
possess, for its non-material cause, the conjunction 
belonging to the non-aU-pervadmg substance like the 
drum and the rest. From this, it is clear, conclude the 
Naiyayikas, that we must have a substance which 
non-all-pervading and is the substrate of the conjun'c- 
the non-material cause of cogmtions. If 
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the Mimamsakas are ready to believe in such a non-all- 
pervading substance, then let the Mams itself be that 
substance, as, this is a simpler assumption. Thus, it is 
asserted that the Manas is atomic and not ubiqmtous.^®® 
It is clear from the above that so far the only 
argument upon which the entire discussion is based is 
the non-production of the simultaneity of cognition, 
which cannot be explained unless the Mams is ac- 
cepted to be atomic. Now, another argument also may 
be adduced against the all-pervasiveness of the hlanas. 
The Atman is, undoubtedly, all-pervading, and now, 
if Manas also be regarded as such, then Manas and the 
Atman both being aU-pervading, there would be no 
contact between the two; for, such a contact should 
have produced a dimension larger than the dimension 
of the all-pervading substances; but this is not possible. 
Hence, there being no contact, cogmtion and the 
rest would not have been produced; for, all the psychic 
products are produced when they have the Atman 
and the Mams-cont'&.'tic as their non-material cause. We 
cannot deny the causahty of such a contact and have 
in its place, the Atman and the objects of cognition- 
contact as the non-material cause; for, in that case, 
the cognitions would have taken place only in place 
where the objects existed; as all the attributes existing 
m space are never to be separated from their non- 
material cause. Nor can we hold that the Atman and 
the external sense-organ-contact is the non-material 
cause of the psychic products; for, in that case, at least 
there would not have been the production of the cog- 
nition of sound; as, the Atman, which is all-pervading, 
cannot come in contact with the organ of hearing, which 
is nothing but the all-pervading Akdfa. But as a matter 
of fact, we know that neither the cognition takes place 
outside the organism, nor is there the non-production 
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of the apprehension of sound. Hence, it is con- 
cluded that in cases of psychic products the Atman 
and Manas-coxvfssX alone is the non-material cause. 
But there can be no contact between the Atman and the 
Manas unless one of them is nosi-vthhu. And the Atman, 
being accepted as all-pervasive, the Manas alone can 
be non-ubiquitous. Again, as the Manas has been 
proved to be eternal, it will have to be admitted that 
It is also atomic.^®^ 


Ill 

NON-SIMULTANEITY OF COGNITION 
DISCUSSED AND PROVED 

Agamst the non-production of the simultaneity of 
cogmtions it is urged that in our daily experience we 
find that several cogmtions take place simultaneously; 
for instance, a smgle teacher, while passing through a 
forest, reads, walks, holds a water-pot in his hand, 
looks at the path, hears the sounds produced in the 
forest, becomes afraid and desires to find out the marks 
of the ferocious ammals, and remembers the place of 
destination. All these activities are found to be simul- 
taneous; for, no order, of whatsoever kmd, is noticed 
in the above case.*®® 

To this the answer is that as, in the case of the 
whirling fire-brand, the existing succession of the 
various movements of fire is not observed and the 
whole thing presents a kind of continuous circular 
motion, due to the swiftness of the movement; so, 
although there are several separate activities and their 
cognitions, yet on account of the extreme rapid motion 
of the Manas, there appears to be simultaneity of cog- 
mtions. Similarly, the apparent simultaneity in the act 
of piercing through a hundred lotus-petals can be 
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easily explained on the ’ground of the extreme rapidity 
of the action.®^® 

Again, it may be asked- if the Manas be atomic, 
how can the various movements in the body of a small 
house-hzard etc. be explamed, when it is rent asunder 
mto two or three parts; for, the Manas, being atomic, 
cannot exist in more than one place? To this the answer 
is that in that case the various movements are due to the 
production of an effort occupying the entire body just 
before cutting the body into parts, or, to the causality 
of adrsta which forces other Manas to produce move- 
ments in those parts;®®® or, to the impression of the 
previous activities left behind even after the activities 
have stopped to function. 

Annam Bhatta gives another reason in support of 
the atomic nature of the Manas. He says that the 
A.tman bemg ubiquitous, if the Manas also be accepted 
as such, then the result will be that both, being all- 
pervasive, would not come in contact with each 
other, and as such, there would not be any cog- 
nition of whatsoever kind. If they, on the other hand, 
come in contact, at all, then their contact also would 
be eternal. That is to say, there would be no 
separation between the two ever; so that, there would 
be no state in our life in which we would be free 
from cogmtions. There would be no sound sleep 
either. But both the alternatives are quite against the 
reality. We can neither deny the existence of cogm- 
tion, nor that of the susupti. In order to be consistent 
with the reahty, it is essential to hold that there does 
take place the contact between the Atman and the Manas, 
and also that the contact is not eternal; so that, when 
the Manas enters the pmitat, it becomes sep; rated from 
the Atman, and snsapti (wheiein there exists no cogni- 
tion of any kind) takes place. This necessitates the 
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Manas to be atomic.®®^ 

There are two points in the above argument which 
create some difficulty: one — that the contact of the 
Atman and the Manas alone is the real cause of cognition, 
and the other — that the Manas becomes separated from 
the Atman during susupti when the former enters the 
pm it at. 

Both these points are inter-related. The Atman 
being ubiquitous remains ever in contact with all the 
substances having hmited form. The Manas, having a 
limited form, ever remains in contact with the Atman. 
This being a fact, the cause of cognition, namely, the 
Atman and the Manas-cosxt'ijzt, being ever present, there 
should have been always some cognition or other, 
and that there should have been no susupti ever. Again, 
it is wrong to think that the Manas becomes sepa- 
rated from the Atman, when the form.er enters the 
puritaP, as if, the Atman, m spite of its all- 
pervasive character, were absent from the puritat. 
Again, the state of susupti cannot be denied; 
so that, we have to admit that the cause of cognition 
IS really absent when the Manas enters the puritat. It 
has been seen above that the contact of the Manas with 
the Atman cannot be absent even from the puritat-, so 
that, it is essential to hold that the Atman and the 
Manas-contact alone is not the cause of cognition. 

Udayana puts it in just a different way. He says 
that cogmtions take place only when the Manas is in 
contact with the external sense-organs; so that, during 
susupti when the Manas enters the puritat, although the 
Atman-MLanas-contnct is present there, yet, as the Manas 
is not in contact with any of the external sense-organs, 
no cognition ever takes place. In the_ dreaming state, 
however, although the Manas is not directly in contact 
with any of the external sense-organs, yet cognitions 
do take place even then, as the previous impressions 
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{samskdras) are aroused,, and through the help of the 
remembrance of those previous deeds, dream-cogm- 
tions do appear. Regardmg the arousmg of the previous 
impressions, it is said that the continuity of activities 
of the external sense-organs, though dull, is even then 
present, and through its help cognitions take place. 
Even, if It be demed, then we should say that, at least, 
the hot touch etc. of the organism are cognised through 
the sense-organ of touch, and which arouses the im- 
pressions, which in their turn, cause dream-cogmtions. 
But, when even the contact of the organ of touch is done 
away with and the Manas enters the purltat then no 
cogmtion ever takes place.®®* It is, therefore, that the 
tactile organ (pva^ and Manas-covAasst is assumed to be 
the general cause of cogmtion. This sense-organ is 
absent from the puritat, and hence, when the Manas 
enters into it, its contact with the tactile organ ceases. 
Hence, there is no cognition in the susuph state. *** 

The above argument makes it clear that the state 
of susuptt is possible, even if it is held that the Manas 
is eternal and has hmited form, and the Atman is ubi- 
quitous, and that they remain in contact with each other 
in the purltat also. Now, in spite of the fact that the 
Manas is ever m contact with the Atman, the statement — 
“dtmd manasd samyujyate” etc. presupposes that Atman 
was not in contact with the Manas before, and that it has 
now come to join it. This apparent contradiction is re- 
moved when it becomes known that although the Manas 
is ever in contact with the Atman, yet the former, which 
is in contact with the particular sense-organ, which, in 
its turn, is in contact with a particular object, is not 
always in contact wirh the Atman. That is, there is 
an extra-conjunction vnth the Atman to produce cog- 
mtion, just as, ih spite of the n.itural connection between 
the Atman and an organism within which the Atman 
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becomes limited, there is another fresh conjunction 
between the two to produce experiences of pleasure 
and pam; for which the orgamsm itself is produced and 
the Atman is put within a limitation.®’’^ In other words, 
the natural contact with an ubiquitous substance does not 
produce any hhoga. Hence, for the justification of the 
existence of the empirical world, it is essential to believe 
in the production of another fruitful contact between 
At7?ian and the Manas which alone would explain the 
experiences of pleasure and pain. Cognition is 
also a particular kind of experience; so that, it is 
essential that there should be another cognihon-prodnctive- 
contact which would explain the line of the Bhasya — 
'‘'Atma manasd samjujjatd^ etc. This contact is not 
always present; hence, it also explains the possibility of 
snsupti. 

Raghunatha (^iromani holds that the Manas is a 
bhuta which does not inhere in anything. Raghudcva 
adds that it is that asamaveta bhuta which is atomic 
according to the old logicians and of the size and form 
of trup, according to the Neo-Naiyayikas. Such a truti 

is, undoubtedly, eternal. 

An objection may be raised against the above 
view: If the Manas be of the size of a trup, then when 

it, along with the organ of touch, is in contact with 
a jar, for instance, then there would have been several 
cognitions simultaneously. Again, in that case, the 
Manas also should possess mahat dimension; and as 
such, when it is in contact with the eye-sight, at the 
same time it would have been also in contact with 
several sense-organs, which, agam, would have pro- 
duced several cognitions simultaneously. But all 
these have just been shown to be untenable. 

The Neo-Naiyayikas continue here that even ac- 
cording to those who hold that the Manas is atomic, 
when there is the eye-sight and the Manas-cont&ct, there 
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does exist the contact o£ the organ of touch also; but 
Its non-cognitlon is beheved to be due to a particular 
kind of adrsta. In the same manner, add the Neo- 
Naiyayikas, adrsta would determine the non-simultaneity 
of cognitions in this case also.*®’ 

IV 

NUMBER OF MANAS IN EACH ORGANISM 

It has been proved above that the Manas cannot 
be ubiquitous. It must be atomic and the cognition 
brought about by it should be in succession. This 
necessitates not only that there are as many Mandmst 
as there are individuals in the universe, but also proves 
that there is only one Manas m each orgamsm. To- 
gether with the cogmtions taking place in one particular 
orgamsm, it is found that there are cognitions in other 
orgamsms also, which would not have been possible 
had the cause of these cognitions, namely, the Manas, 
were not many and present separately m each orgamsm. 
The Manas connected with a particular body cannot 
function outside that body.*®® Another reason to beheve 
in the plurahty of the Manas is that the generahty, calle'd 
Manastva, which depends upon the diversity of the 
Manas, would not have been proved otherwise.*®* 
Those arguments, which have been adduced above 
to prove that the Manas is atomic, may also be put 
forth here to show that each organism has only one 
Manas. Qridhara summarises these arguments thus — 
There is only one Manas with each body; because, there 
exists the non-simultaneity of efforts and cognitions. 
For, if there were several Mandmst in one organism, 
there would have been several contacts of the Atman 
and the Manas-, and accordingly, the same man would 

Raghudeva’s com. on PTNR, p. lo. 

NS, III. 11, 26-28; KV. p. 154, NV. III. 11. 67, p 442. 

KandalL, p. 90. 
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have been found having several cognitions and putting 
forth several efforts at one and the same time. But 
actually, no simultaneity is found m cognitions etc. 
Hence, there is only one Manas in each organism.®”® 

V 

MANAS AND MOTION 

It has been proved above that the existence of Manas 
is necessary for the production of pleasure, pain and 
other cognitions. These are possible only when the 
Manas comes in contact with the mdividual self or the 
external sense-organs. This, again, is not possible 
unless there is motion in the Manas. 

It may be asked here: what is the cause of this 
motion in the Manas'? It has been said that the first 
motion imparted to it, in the beginning of the creation, 
was due to some adfsta.^’‘° And later on, the motion 
is always produced by human efforts. In other words, 
it is through the instrumentahty of efforts due to desire 
and aversion that the contact between the Atman and 
the Manas takes place which produces motion at latet 
stages. This is inferred from the fact that during the 
waking state, in accordance with our desires, the cogni- 
tion of the external objects takes place through the 
instrumentality of the organs of sight and others; so 
that, when a man desires to perceive colour, he looks 
upon it; when he desires to have the taste, he has it, 
and so on. These experiences are not possiWe without 
the contact of the internal sense-organ. Hence, it is 
inferred that through the efforts due to desire and 
aversion, motion is produced in the Manas. When a 
man gets up from his sleep, motion is produced -in his 
Manas by the Atman and the Manas-coxstixx proceeding 

VS., III. 11. 3; PPBha., p. 89, KandalL, p. 92. 

VS., V. 11. 15 and the comirentaries 
®””VS., V. li. 13. 
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from the efforts belonging to the Aiman which is pre- 
ceded by the fact that the organism is living. This 
motion of the Manas is only to connect it with other 
sense-organs. This refers to the motion of Manas 
within the physical organism. 

The other two lands of external motion, namely, 
apasarpana and tipasarpana belonging to the Manas, are 
produced from the Atman and the Manas-cositssst pro- 
ceeding from the adrsta. Thus, when the merit and the 
dement, which are the auxiharies of one’s life, being 
fully experienced, are exhausted, or become ineffective 
due to their mutual suppression; there being no more 
auxiliaries of hfe, namely, merit and demerit, and also 
there being the absence of efforts due to these, the 
vital-air ipranavayu) stops to function and the body falls 
down as dead. Then the merit and the demerit, which 
would produce experience in the next new body, come 
into force; as, there is nothing to check its force. Then 
through the auxiliary of this fresh set of merit and de- 
ment, which is entirely different from that which 
regulated the experiences of the previous body, and from 
the Atman and the Manas-cosxtsijcx, a motion is produced 
in the Manas, known as apasarpana, having the Atman 
and the Manas-zosit2s± as the non-material cause; while 
the fresh set of merit and demerit as its instrumental 
cause. 

After leaving the previous body, the Manas, at 
once, comes into contact with a fresh subtle body 
known as the dtivdhika, produced by a fresh set of ment 
and demerit for it. Through that subtle body, the 
Manas enters heaven or hell and comes in contact with 
the body, which is produced there in accordance with 
the result of that man’s previous deeds. It is in this 
latter body that the Manas causes the Atman to experi- 
ence pleasure and pain in heaven or hell. As the Mlanas 
is atomic, it is not possible for it to come in contact 
with that body which will cause the Atman to experience 
pleasure and pain in heaven or hell, without actually 
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going out. Again, the Manas ^ ulone, without the help 
of any organism, cannot go out to such a distance; 
for, the Manas, without an organism cannot have any 
motion except during the state that follows immediately 
after the final universal dissolution imahapralayd). Hence, 
the existence of a very subtle and imperceptible body 
quite close to the dead body, produced out of paramdnus 
through the usual process of dvyamka and the rest has 
to be assumed. 

This body is produced out of anus which have been 
moved by adrsta. As it leads the Manas to heaven, 
heU, etc. after leaving the dead body, it is called dtivdhika 
body. The motion which brings the Manas in contact 
with this dtwdhika-hodj is called upasarpanad'^'^ 

It appears from the above that Manas does not go 
out of the physical organism as long as the latter is in 
a living state. But it may be pointed out here that the 
visual organ, for mstance, goes out of the physical 
orgamsm with which it is connected and brings about 
the cogmtion of colour, only when it is attended by the 
Manas. This shows that the going out of the sense- 
organ must be regarded as the movement of the Manas-, 
for, it is possible, only when the sense-organ is occupied 
by the Manas. This leads us to conclude that the 
motion of the Manas is not limited within the physical 
organism only.®®^ 

To this, it may be pointed out that it is not correct 
to hold such a view; for, the Manas cannot leave the 
physical organism and go out, as long as the particular 
orgamsm is said to be hvmg. If it goes out at ail, 
the organism is sure to fall down as dead, due to its 
own inherent weight. In other words, when the Manas 
comes in contact with the Atman in a particular 

301 pp, 308-11 along with Kandali; VS. v. 11. 17 KV , 

P 155 - 

Tat., 1. 1. 4, p. 145; NV., III. 11. 26, p. 425; NP., I. 1. 4, 
pi. 632-633 (Bibl. Edition). 
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organism, their contact' produces two kinds of efforts: 
one — that which retains the body and prevents it from 
falling down as dead, and the other — that which impels 
the body. If, now, the Manas goes out, the cause of the 
retaimng of the body being absent, the retaimng effort 
would not be produced, which would certainly lead to 
the downfall of the orgamsm.^®^ 

Against this view, it is held by the opponents of 
the Nyaya-Vaigesika that as, the Manas possesses the 
swiftest possible motion, it is quite possible for it to 
go out and get the impression of the external objects 
and return to the organism again, to continue the 
production of the retaining effort; so that, the body 
will not fall down as dead.®°* If it be, again, pointed 
out that, after all, the Manas, when goes out, would 
certainly remain out for a few moments at least; so that, 
during those moments, the retaining effort cannot be 
produced and the orgamsm would certainly fall down. 
In order to remove this difficulty, it is suggested by the 
opponent that the Manas would, therefore, leave the 
orgamsm after producing the desired effort which 
would continue to preserve the body from falling down 
during Its absence.^®® 

The latter suggestion of the opponent is also not 
quite free from difficulties. It is true that the retaining 
effort, thus produced, would keep up the body, but only 
for three moments; for, an effort must come to an 
end in the third moment;®"® so that, if the Manas would 
come back within three moments, no harm would be 
done to the organism. But it may be, agam, 
asked: what should be the aim of the Manas in going 
out? The only aim of Manas which is to help the 
Atnsan in experiencing pleasure and pain, cannot be 


NS. and NBha., Ill a 28. 
NS. and NBha , III. u. 29. 
NS and NBha , III. u. 29. 
’“‘'NSM., verse 27. 
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realised in any way by its going out. Even, if theic 
be the Atman-Mams-covAJXCt, outside the physical 
organism, no cognition of any type can be produced 
there; for, cognition, being a form of hhoga, must be 
experienced in the bhogdjatana, that is, the otganism. 
Again, if It were ever possible for the contact of the 
Mams^jAx the Atman, outside the physical organism, 
to produce cogmtion etc., then there would have been 
no need of the physical oigamsm at all and accordingly, 
there should have been no production of it.'*"^ Nor is 
it at all necessary for it to go out for helping the external 
sense-organs to cognise their respective objects. Again, 
there is no proof to show that any harm is done without 
its going out. Hence, it is concluded that the Manas 
does not go out of the physical organism as long as it 
is hving. 

Whatever has been said so far as regards the im- 
possibility of the Manas's going out of the particular 
organism seems to be meant for ordinary people. 
For, It IS a fact that ^tyogms do send their Manias to 
their desired places, which certainly goes out of the 
organism and returns to it after finishing its business 
there. This also is due to adrsta alone.^°® On this very 
basis, perhaps, some hold that our Manas also seems 
to go out swiftly to distant places and return back in 
time; for, just after a contemplation about certain 
distant places, it is found that the images of those places 
appear before our mind. But, if closely observed, it 
would be dear that the Manas does not actually go out 
even in these cases. What happens is that the past 
memories become revived and images appear there- 
after. 

It has been proved above that the Manas does not 


NS. and NBha., III. u. 30, Vide — Umesha Mishra-Smtu 
theoiy according to Nyaya-Vaigesika, K. P. Pathaka Com. Vol., 
pp. 183-84. 

sosppBha., p. 309; Kandali, p. 311. 
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go out of Its particular organism, and consequendy, 
does not come m contact with other orgamsms and 
A.tmans But it is a fact that the Manas does experience 
pleasure and pain to be experienced in other orgamsms 
even without coming in contact with them; just as, 
in the case of kdyavyuha^’^^ wherein a single Manas ex- 
periences pleasures and pains to be experienced in those 
different organisms which are assumed therein, without 
coming in direct contact with them. Hence, it is 
assumed that even on other occasions, the Manas should 
experience the feehngs belongmg to other orgamsms 
and A.tmans?’^" 

Nyaya and Vaigesika, following the common-sense- 
view and accordingly, labouring under certain limita- 
tions, have to take their shelter under the mysterious 
adrsta, as usual. They hold that all such peculiar pheno- 
mena are regulated by certain adptas, which being 
present in the case of kdyavyuha, help the experiencmg of 
pleasures and pains to be experienced in other bodies, 
while the same being absent on other occasions, do 
not help such experiences.®” 

It may be urged at this stage that the ordinary causes 
of motion, namely, weight,®^® flmdity,®®® and elasticity 
{sthttsthdpakdf^^ by virtue of which a thing is restored 
to Its previous state,®^® bemg not found with Manas, 
how can there be any motion in it? Simply because. 
It has limited form, there can be no motion in it.®^® 

It refers to that Yogic powers by which one assumes 
different bodies according to the nature of one’s past merits and 
demerits which have not been exhausted as yet. — ^TBhaNP., 
pp. 154-55, Reprint from ‘the Pandit’ (1901). 

-^«TPP., MS Fol 5^, NV., III. 11. 67, p. 442. 

Ibid. , 

^^-PPBhL, p 290 

PPBha 5 p 290 

S 34 Vvom, p 636, KV., p. 157, KandalL, p 272. 
s^^PPBha., p 267. 

IvV., p. 157. 
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Regarding the velocity ij’egd) associated with it, it may 
be pointed out that as it comes to the Mams after motion 
has been produced in the latter, it also cannot be the 
required cause/” To this, it may be said, in reply, that 
even in the absence of these ordinary causes,®^® motion 
IS produced in the Mams for the first time after the 
dissolution, due to the contact of the Atman having 
adrsta^'^^ as in the case of Manas causing fresh cogni- 
tions after sound-sleep {smuptt);^^^ and in other cases, 
It IS due to the contact of the Atman possessing efforts 

VI 

PROCESS OF MENTAL ACTIVITY 

The last point about Manas is as regards its process 
of functiomng. Manas has to come in contact within 
its own orgamsm with which it has acquired its con- 
nection through the merits and the demerits of the 
past deeds with the external sense-organs and the 
individual self. As regards the former, it is said that 
when the Manas is put into motion by a desire to know 
somethmg, or by contemplation {pramdhdnd)^ or by 
adpta, an effort is produced, which, in its turn, produces 
a motion in the sensory nerve {manovahanddt) which is 
an object of sense-perception. This motion causes 
velocity in that nerve, and the Manas, then, being forced 
to move by the contact of the nerve which possesses 
touch and velocity, comes in contact with that external 
sense-organ through which the desired object is to be 
cogmsed.*®® Then only the external sense-organ is able 
to get the impression of the external object. A sort of 
stamp seems to have been placed on the sense-organ, 

®”KV., 157. 

Setu., p. 423. 

®”VS., V n. 13. 

Setu., p. 423. 

p 157; Setu, p. 423. 

®®®VU., V. 11. 14; KR, p. 43. 
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which IS transmitted to. the Atman through the Manas. 
Then there is the particular cognition. The process of 
the Atman and Afo»^?r-contact also seems to be the 
same as that of the Manas and external sense-organ- 
contact as given above. 

As regards the Atman and the Af^^i^r-contact, be- 
side what has been said above in the previous section,® 

It should be added here that the empirical world, whose 
existence depends upon the merits and the demerits 
accruing from the deeds of the past, has no beginning. 
The genesis of merits and demerits entirely depends 
upon the contact of Manas with the individual self. 
Hence, it is presupposed that their contact also has no 
beginning. Agam, it is only through the help of a 
physical orgamsm that their contact bears any fruit as 
a result of the merits and demerits of the past. There- 
fore, It is concluded that the contact of these three also 
has been coming down since etermty. Then, regarding 
the question: which Manas and which orgamsm should 
combine together and bring about fresh contacts with 
the individual self for the purpose of experiencing 
fruits of the past deeds, the only answer is that there is 
adrsta, which itself through the help of Divme WiU, 
determines their different combinations, of course, on 
the basis of their past deeds.®^^ 

It wdl not be out of place to remark here that the 
Manas, being eternal, ever remains with the Atman, even 
during the state of final emancipation. It is only the 
presence of Manas that one individual self is differentiated 
from the other, during the Moksa, and thus, estabhshes 
the plurality of individual selves.®®® Hence, the only 
change that takes place, with every individual birth, 
whether here or hereafter, is as regards the orgamsm. 

Vid<! Supra, pp. 1^18-50. 

’-‘NV., III. 11. 67, p. 442, Tat., p 582; KP., Stavaka I. verse 
4, p. 3<), ni. veise i, pp. 359-60; Bodhanl, pp. 99-100. 

VV., in. 11. 21; gS , p. 366. 



CHAPTER IV 

MATTER AND ETERNITY— UBIQUITOUS 
INTRODUCTORY 

Of the eternal forms of matter, the atomic ones have 
been dealt with, in almost every aspect, in the preceding 
chapter. The ubiquitous ones may now be taken up. 
But before doing so, it would not be out of place to 
point out how these are inseparably connected with the 
world outside, as the necessary conditions of the creative 
process. 

It has already been made clear that according to 
the theory of Origination, advocated by Nyaya- 
Vaigesika, fresh products come into being in succession, 
out of the causal material, after the period of Cosmic 
Rest is over". The sequence of phenomena observed 
in creation imphes the existence of a factor which is 
technically known as Time or 'Kdla. It is held to be a 
substance, supersensuous, pervasive and eternal in 
character. It is not subjective — a mental construction 
{buddhinirmana), as the jogm believes, nor a Specific 
Power (faktivifesa) associated with the Supreme Lord, 
as the Agamas (^awa, (^akta and Va'tsmvd) affirm, but 
is objective and substantial in nature, in so far as 
it is the substrate of a number of qualities. That it 
IS eternal is evident from the fact that it lies behind all 
worldly processes, creative as well as destructive, which 
involve succession. The very fact presupposes its all- 
pervading character as well. It is for this reason that 
It has been regarded as a necessary precondition, in 
Nyaya-Vai9esika, of every kind of action. 

Along with the creation, the necessity of having 
a support for the created objects naturally arises. 
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Objects having limited dimension only cannot be thought 
of in relation to a substance of wider extension which 
may be said to hold them within it, and this latter 
substance, agam, is similarly related to another of still 
greater extension, and so on, till we come to an ultimate 
substance with infinite extension holding within itself 
aU the limited and partially extended objects of the 
Umverse in common. This substance, technically 
known as Akafa or Space, is necessarily a continum 
and IS, therefore, eternal. Our common experience 
expressed in judgments like ‘tha paksf (‘here is a 
bird’) etc. testifies to the logical necessity of assuming 
a universal adhara of this kind.^ 

In the classical works, however, we meet with an 
additional argument — and this is, in fact, the more com- 
monly recognised hne of reasoning in favour of those 
works — ^for the establishment of Akd^a, conceived, 
however, not as Space as a logical factor, but as physical 
space with sound as its property. This aspect of 
Akdfa will be discussed at greater length in the follow- 
ing chapter. 

The last principle, which is inseparably connected 
with the cosmic order, refers to the relative position 
involved therein. In other words, it is a fact of 
common experience that two separate obj'ects, having 
limited dimension, cannot simultaneously occupy the 
same space. They must remain m separate spaces.^ But 
these objects are related to one another, as is evident from 
the notions of proximity, distance, and so on, which 
presupposes the existence of a substance called Dik. 
The grounds on which its existence is inferred, namely, 
the sense of relative spacial positions, are not covered 
by any other, substance recognised in the system. 

It has been already said that the objective world 

^ Vyoni., p. 155, KandalJ, p. 22. Also cf. VP., kanda 3, 
\'cisc 4 , Mafijusn, pp. 200-201 along with Kunjika, pp. 202-204. 

2NLV,p. 34. 
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can be split up into conscious ' non-con s- 

cious {jada) elements, and as some other schools under 
Indian' Realism have mcluded ail the above mentioned 
three prinaples under matter, as opposed to cetana, 
and also as the defiiution of matter, given in the 
previous chapter, holds good of these forms, there 
seems to be no inconsistency in classifying them as 
forms of matter. 

Of these three, Akd^a represents the bhautika form, 
while the other two are non-ohauUkas. In the following 
pages, we have followed in our treatment the order 
given in the table of classification before. 

A 

BHAUTIKA MATTER 
I 

AKAgA 

I. Defined and existence prmd 

Reference has already been made to Akdfa as pure 
space with extension as its property. We may pjcocccd 
now to discuss its physical aspect in which it is con- 
ceived as a ubiquitous substance with sound as its 
quality. It will be shown in the following pages that 
sound IS a quality and not a substance as some systems 
beheve and that it must inhere in a substance which 
must be different, as shown below, from the other 
substances, viz., earth, water, tejas, air, Kala, Dik, 
Atman, and Manas. This is termed Akdfa, which has 
been, therefore, defined as that wherein there exists no 
absolute negation of sound.^ It is not an object 
of sense perception, nor is it amenable^ from its very 
nature to purely mental perception. Its existence is, 
therefore, only an inference with sound^ as its probans. 

»LU.. p. 34. 

* Generally, a definition is based on the most important 
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II 

NATURE OF SOUND DISCUSSED 

It may be enqmred here- what is the nature of 
sound, which is said to be a quahty of Akd^d^ 

The Mimamsakas of the Bhatta School do not 
admit that sound is a quahty. According to them it 
IS a substance;® for following reasons; 

1. It IS cogmsable directly through the sense-organ 
(through the relation of simple contract, yi2., samyogd),^ 
like a pot.' That is, the auditory sense-organ — a 
substance itself — cognises sound through mere contact 
(sdksadmdnjasamhandha), which, in its turn, is possiLle 
only between two sulistances. Hence, sound is con- 
cluded to be a substance. As regards the possible doubt 
whether the ear-cavity (e.g., the auditory sense-organ) 
can cognise a substance or not, it is said that it does ap- 
prehend a substance, as it is partless, hke the Manas d’ 

2. It possesses qualities, such as, number, velo- 
city'’ etc. which are apprehended as qualities of sound. 
Had these been not the qualities of sound, they would 
not have been cogmsed through the auditory sense- 
organ.“ But, that these are cognised through the 

differentiating characteristic of the object defined, and accordingly, 
possession of sound is the probans m the present case. NV , 
III. 1 72, p 397 

®NP, MS. p. 930, NLV, p. 665; MNSa., p. 185; TR , pp^. 
133, 143, BodhanI, pp. 75-76, NM , p. 229, PP , p 105, PD*, 
p. 39, GBha, pp. 20-21, PSPM.^ p. 94, KM., p. 53, HIL, p. 
109. 

'' The sense-organ referred to here is the auditory sense- 
organ which apprehends a substance, as it is a partless sense- 
0!gan, hke the Manas — ^lotranca di atyag, dhakam nh avayavendi tyat- 
Ivdnviamvat — NLV,, p 665 

' <^ubdo dtavjam saksddindnja^atrihandhavedjatvdt—VoiA, 

- (^iohaiXa diavyagiahakuM, tth avayarendi tjatvdt, n.anorat — Ibid 
“ As IS cxptesscd in the judgment like — ‘sound ttavclled a 
long distance through velocity’ — ^Kantha , p 666. 

Afabdadharmanam p-otravedyatvendg-ahanat — NLV, p 75. 
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auditory sense-organ is a fact 'where no two different 
opinions exist. 

3. It is all-pervasive/^ which is pro\xd by the 
fact that the same sound which is heaid at present at 
one particular place was heard even before in other 
places and will be recognised to be the same even in 
future. This shows tliat the same sound exists in all 
the three times at every place. This, again, is possible 
only when sound is eternal and all-pervasive. That 
substance alone can be all-pervasive is also a fact which 
cannot be denied by Nyaya-Vaigesika. Hence, it is 
concluded that sound is a substance. 

Besides, the Schools of Madhva^® and Vyakarana“ 
also hold a similar view. 

But Nyaya-Vaigesika, not agreeing with the 
view put forth above, enquires as regards the first 
argument whether the probans — sdksadmdriycsniiihmicVia- 
vedyatva (cognisable through a direct contact of the 
sense-organ) — ^is asserted through the method of eli- 
mination having all the possible categories into con- 
sideration or a single one? In the former case, it is 
said that as the non-substantive nature of the sound 
is proved by the same method, the probans is not a 
sound one. In the latter case, the possibility of sound 
being regarded as motion, generality, quiddity etc. not 
being rejected, the probans is beset with the fallacy of 
asiddhad*‘ 

Again, admitting for the sake of argument that 
sound is a substance, it may be pointed out that then it 
must be either tangible or non-tangible. In the former 

Vihhutvdcca dravjam — ^PD , p. 39. 

^^PPP. of Laugaksi Bhaskara, p. ii, Quoted in NK., p. 790 
Ft. Note (second edition). 

Manjusa, p. 218 

Saksadindnyasamhandhavedjatvam h ydvatprasakrapdN§dy(ulvd 
nifdyate ekadefapanfesyadva^ nadyah^ tata evidravyafvanirupaneda hnyp- 
grdhakamdnabddhdt; netarah^ karmatvaderapratnedhe samyukluuwhh 
vayadivedyatvafankayam hetorastddhafdpatUh — NLV,, pp, 667-68. 
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case, it ought to have been cognised through the tactile 
organ, while, in the latter case, it would become 
supersensuous. But, that it is neither apprehended 
through the tactual organ nor is supersensuous is a 
fact of everyday experienced® Thus, the position of 
the Mimamsakas becomes untenable. 

It may be further pointed out that the argument — 
p^otra can apprehend a substance — ^is also untenable; 
as there is the possibility of a counter-syllogism in the 
form that ^rotra, being an external sense-organ of ours, 
is not capable of cogmsmg an eternal substance, like the 
ocular organ. “ 

As regards the second argument put forth above. 
It may be said that, in fact, sound does not possess any 
quality of its own. The so-called quahties, associated 
with It, really belong to air^’ which is its vehicle,^® and 
are apprehended through the tactile organ ipak) per- 
vading over the ear-cavity. The quahties of air are 
erroneously transferred to sound; just as the qualities- 
of body etc. are wrongly attributed to the Atman, as 
expressed in judgments — ‘I am of fair complexion,’^ 
T am blind,’ etc.^® 

As for the third argument of the Mimamsakas, 
it is said, in reply, that if sound be accepted as all- 
pervasive, then there would be no contact between a 
sound and the auditory sense-organ which also is all- 
pervasive though under limitation, and two or more 
all-pervasive substances cannot have mutual contact. 
Again, without any such contact, the fact of auditory 

Kantha , pp. 667-68. 

(^rotram ca va mtjairavyag^ahakam ayogihahirmdriyatvat caksur- 
vadili salpratipak^scijn driRyamanuniSnafH — NLV., p 668. 

TC; ^abda-kbanda, published in ‘the Pandit,’ Vol. VI, p. 
282, Col. 2 (old seucs). 

Umesha jMishia— Physical tlieoty of sound, Allahabad Uni- 
vctsity Studies, Vol. II, p. 286. 

« NLV., p. 669. 
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ccgnition would remain unexplained. Hence, sound 
cannot be all-pervasive. 

. It IS thus clear that sound cannot be a substance. 
It may be, similarly, shown that it cannot be placed 
under any of the categories beginning with motion 
{karman). ' Sound cannot be conceived as motion on 
account of certain characteristics peculiar to motion 
and absent in it. It is differentiated from generality 
(sdmdnya), inherence and quiddity {antyavifesa) on the 
ground that it possesses generality which is not poss- 
essed by any of these three categories.^' Nor can it be 
identified with negation {ahhdvd) for being positive in 
character. 

Its character as a quality is inferred from the fact 
that It possesses the generality which is apprehended 
through an external sense-organ other than the visual^® 
and that it is cognised through a single external sense- 
organ excluding the organ of touch.®‘ Again, that it is a 
specific one is proved by the fact that it is apprehended 


(1) A fuither argument against the position of the Mimamsa- 
kas concerning the character of sound is furnished in the Vaigesika 
Sutra — Bkadravjatvama dravyam — 11 24 This argument pte- 
supposes that it inheres in A.kdca, But as Akaca is admitted to 
be a single substance {ekadrmya)^ continuous and homogeneous in 
nature, it is evident that sound which resides in it must be non- 
substantial, as no substance is known to inheie in a partless 
substance, 

(u) Motion indeed inheres in a partless substance, but sound is 
not motion from which it may be easily distinguished, through 
possession of several characteristics, such as, not being an object 
of cognition through the visual organ {acdksusaivdt fabdaya ) — 
VS., II 11. 24, productivity of another sound and non-existence 
in substances having colour and touch — (^abdacchabdasya nispaitih\ 
fabdastu na ruptdravyesu vartate\ fab da h sparfavafdmagmiah — VBha., 
11. 11. 24. 

2^VV., IL 11. 24. 

Setu., p. 317, 

(^abdo gmafcakjurgrahanayogyabahinndrfyagmhyajdtimattmi — 
NMukta., pp. 84-85 (Vindhyegvari Pd ’s edition, Bcnaics) 

2^PP., p. 145. 
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through a single external sense-organ. “ 

Now, It may be enquired: What is that substance 
in which sound as a specific quality inheres? Tq this 
it IS said that it has already been shown that sound 
must inhere in a substance. Among the substances, 
again, those which possess touch, namely, earth, water, 
tejas and air, cannot be the required substance; for: 

1. Sound, being cogmsable through direct percep- 
tion, IS not a product of the quality of the material 
cause of its substrate, while the qualities of earth, 
water, tejas and air, wliich possess touch, are produced 
out of the respective quahties of the material cause of 
their substrata; 

2. sound, being cogmsable through direct per- 
ception, is not found along with its substratum as long 
as the latter exists, like the qualities of substances 
having touch; and 

3. It is apprehended in places other than its subs- 
trate {ap'aya)', that is, it is heard when it reaches the 
tympanum far away from the place of its origin, say, 
the lute.“® 

It may be pointed out here that in spite of the 
above mentioned reasons, the possibility of air being 
the required substratum stiU remains. To guard against 
this, it IS said that the auditory sense-organ, bemg an 
external one, cognises only one object, namely, sound. 
If, now, sound were a quality of air, then the auditory 
organ also should be an airy one, which would lead to 
several absurdities.^’’ Hence, sound is not a quality of 

2= PPBha., p. 95, Vyom. points out that this definition of a 
specific quahty is too narrow, as it does not cover specific quahties 
like viscidity {snehd) and fluidity. Hence, its author suggests 
that It is that which is qualified by a speafic quahty inherent in it 
and which difFeientiates its substratum from the latter’s homo- 
geneous class — svasamavetarjesavyistahe sati svSfrajaikajatija- 
ijavaccbechhali'cH — p. 452 

PPBha , p. 58, KV., pp. 106-107, 

KV., pp. 107-108. 
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air and the other three substances having touch. 

Again, as sound is a specific quality, it_ cannot have 
Dtk, Kdla and Manas for its substrates; for, these do 
not possess any specific quahty^® at all. 

Cognisable qualities are apprehended cither through 
external sense-organs or through the internal one. The 
quahties of Atman are cognised by the latter alone, and 
as sound is experienced by the external sense-organ, 
it cannot belong to the Atman. Again, the attributes 
of one Atman are never cognised by any other man, 
excluding the jogms, of course, and as they are always 
apprehended along with the egoistic notion (ahamkdra) 
as it is found in judgments expressed in forms like 
‘I am happy,’ T am feehng pain,’ etc., sound cannot 
belong to it.®° 

Hence, after the method of elimination, the exis- 
tence of a substance is inferred which alone can be the 
substrate of sound. Such a substance is named Akdfak" 

III 

VARIOUS OTHER VIEWS REGARDING 
SOUND 

An old Mimamsaka thinks that, no doubt, sound 
is a quality of Akdga, but it is eternal and all-pervading 
and is only manifested.®^ According to this view, the 
air waves, set in motion by a forcible contact or 
impulsion, move forward until they reach the tympa- 
num and manifest there the sound already subsisting m 
the ear-cavity — a limited AkdfaM Sound is held to be 
eternal, according to this view, because its substrate is 
eternal and it’s being the quality of Akdfa wherein 

®®PPBha., p. 58. 

®®PPBha., p. 58 along with Kandali. 

®'> Ibid. 

®^NBha., II. u. 13 along with NV. and Tat. 

®®Tat. n. ii. 13, pp. 441, 445. 
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alone it inheres, like thp all-pervasiveness of Akdfa.^^ 
According to a view, attributed to the Sankhya 
School,® ‘ sound does not inhere in Akd^a alone but in 
all the five gross bhutas and their modifications, such as, 
a cow, a jar etc., each of which is an aggregate product 
of the subtle bhutas produced out of the five tanmdtras. 
It remains in these bhutas along with and in the same 
manner as odour, colour etc., and is likewise manifested®® 
by the forcible contact of a particular bhufa,^^ as for 
instance, the forcible contact of a stick with a drum®k 
Regarding the process of manifestation, it is said that 
the auditory sense-organ, bemg a modification of 
aha m kata, is more extensive (vydpaka) and pervades 
over the substrate of sound also; so that, the sound 
becomes manifested in its substratum after producing 
a change in it.®® 

Another view that sound is of the nature of the 
three gums is also attributed to Sankhya.®' 

Again, the view — that it is produced out of the 
disturbance caused in the basic elemental substances, 
that It has no substratum and that it is produced and 
destroyed — is attributed to the Buddhists.'*' 

That sound is a product of subtle sovsidi—pudgalas 
and when it is produced, it travels upto the ear- 
cavity where it is apprehended, is associated with the 
Jainas.^’- 

A certain school of thought associated with the 
name of Svatantras thinks that as sound is produced 

"" NV.j JI, 11 p 2,80. 

Tilt , IL 11 13, p. 441, 
ll.u. 13 

NV., U, 11. 13, p. 280 

Tat, if H *13, p. 44^. 
p. .('|r. 

adhi. 6, \cisc 319, p 811. 
iJ. 11. I}, Tat 5 p. 442 

ISIM., pp. 215-17^ QV., adhi. 6, veise 319, p. 811. 
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in eatthly substances like drum, lute etc., it inheres in 
earth alone. 

The Tantric school holds that the ultimate principle 
of the Universe is God (^tva, and as Qibda inheres in 
Him, it is His quahty. 

The Vaiyakaranas are of opinion that the word or 
sound which is heard is the manifestation of different 
letters which constitute it. Such letters have no suc- 
cession and are eternal.^® 

Sound is sometimes identified with air; so that, 
the mamfestation of sound is really that of air itself. ‘ ‘ 
Some, agam, while explaining the process of its produc- 
tion, hold that It is a form of vibration produced, in 
the eternal vacuum known as Akdfa, by the Will of 
God«. 

Some consider that like other kinds of poramclnus, 
there are atoms of sound also. These, because of 
their various inherent capacities which become manifest , 
by efforts, produce various effects in form of sounds, j 
just as small pieces of cloud group together and appear 1 
before us as cloud in the sky.'*® 

Others hold that consciousness itself appears as 
sound. In other words, the inner consciousness, exist- 
ing in the form of subtle vdk, manifests itself as sound.'*’’ 

Some, agam, identify sound with the universe * 
itself in Its manifold appearances.^® 


Dinakari and Rama on NMukta., under verse 44, p. 370, 
SC, quoted in NK., p. 788; PTNR, p. 7; PTVP., pp. 84-83; 
KVBha., p. 129. 

^®Manjusa, p. 183. 

Qukla-ya)uh-Prati5akhya I. vii. 9; Ubbata on Sutra 13, tbid, 
'V’P., I 108-110, Manjusa, p. 184; CK. on SR., chap. I, veises 
1-4, PP., p. 163. 

Kunjika on Mafijusa, p. 184. 

^®VP, I. III-H2, Maniusa, pp. 184-85. 

^’VP, I. 108, 113-116. 

VP , I. 1 1 9, Tai. Sam. 6 4. 7.3. Quoted in the Ft.N. of the 
Mahabhasya, pp. 803-806; Punyaraja on VP., I. 119, 121, 130-33. 
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A particular section of Neo-Nyaya thinks that 
sound IS an attribute of God^® (Jfvara). The Vaidic 
view, supported by Kumarila, is that sound is an attri- 
bute of 

These are the various views propounded from 
time to time about sound. 

IV 

ATTRIBUTES OF AKAgA 

It, being a hhcutika form of malter, has the 
characteiistic of being the main macerial principle of a 
sense-organ {uidrijaprakrtatva) and is endowed with 
such specific quahty as is apprehended by the auditory 
sense-organ.” 

Its specific quality, namely, sound, is non-eternal 
and IS produced without pervading the whole of the 
object.®® It IS inacuve and is not corporai.®® It is 
devoid of colour, taste, touch and odour;” hence, it is 
not directly perceived. It is one.®® It is eternal,®® and 
all-pervading, which is due to the fact that it is different 
from the Manas, and does not possess tangibiUty.®^ 
It has neither displacement {avjuhd), nor obstructiveness 
{avtstamhhd')}^ That is, it does not offer obstruction to 

PTN , pp. 3-10; Dinakaii, Rama, and Prabha on NMukta., 
verse 44, NK. p. 819. 

QV., verses 150-54, NM , p 226, PRM,p. 26, GBha., pp. 

19-20 

PPBha., p. 22, PRM, p. 26 

=®PPBha, p. 25. 

®®VS., V. 11. 21. 

“-INS., II. n. 36; VS, II. 1. 5, NV., III. 1. 28, 72. 

=® VS , II. 1. 29. 

®® But Candrakanta in his VBha says that in fact, Akafa is 
non-eteinal but.it is legatded eternal foi the sake of the worldly 
usage, vide I 1 5 This appears to be influenced by Sankhya 
view, foi, in Nyaya-Vaipesika, Akaca is evei eternal 

"" NV., IV 11. 22; Aloka, on TC., Pratyaksa, MS. Foi. ^oa- 
‘)Ob, Setu., p. 320. 

NS., IV. li. 22. 
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things passing through it, like ^ piece of wood putting 
an obstruction m the way of the flow of water. Tliis 
is due to Its being pailless. As it has no tangibility, 
it does not counteract that quality of the thing which 
causes its motion”. 

The vety idea is found in the Vatyesika Suira 
where it is said that n-skramana, meaning, die moremcnt 
of the substance having touch, and pmvefana are the 
marks of Akdfa.’^" But almost all the commentators of 
the Sutra are of opinion that this is the view of the 
Sdnkhya and that the view is mentioned here in the form 
of a question, and accordingly, they explain this and the 
following three Sutras. Varadaraja, on the other hand, 
explains this Siitra in favour of Nytya-Vaiqesika. He 
says that the existence of Akd^a is to be inferred with 
the help of the probans, — niskran?am and pravefcma, as 
given by the Sutrakara.®^ No doubt, this view oJf Akdfa 
does not appear to be quite in keeping with the spirit 
of the later Vaigesikas, yet there is no reason to dis- 
believe Varadaraja, who is certaWy earlier than even 
the author of tne Upaskara. Even in recent times, 
Candrakanta Tark^ahkara took up the same sense. 

Although some hold that this gross Akdfa is the 
product of a subtler Akdfa and thereby show that it 
may possess parts and be non-eternal, yet this view 
does not truly represent the Nyaya-Vaigesika view- 
point,®® and hence, should be rejected. 

It possesses a sort of motion in the beginning of 
the creation.®® 


” NBha., on ibid. 

®»VS., II 1 20 
®'TR, p. 137 
®®vyv., p. lo. 

®® Akifamapi dravyam dravyantarath prthtvydntaraih prthwyddibhi^ 
samhanyamamm knyavadeva bhavatyadisargj — VBha , I. i.°i 5 .' 
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SOME OF THE ABOVE MENTIONED 
ATTRIBUTES DISCUSSED . 

As the dilFerentiating characteristic of A.kdfa, name- 
ly, sound is proved to be without any diversity, the 
substratum of it is held to be only one.®^ Vyomavati, 
however, makes note of an objection that as the varie- 
ties of sound cannot be demed, we should accept more 
than one substrate of sound; for, if, even without the 
diversity of the cause, it were possible to explain the 
diversity of the effect, then there should not have been 
four kinds of paramdms\ that is, it would have been 
possible to produce all the various kinds of effects, 
namely, earth, water, etc. from only one kind of 
par mam. This view is rejected on the ground that the 
varieties of sound are not due to the diversity of the sub- 
stratum, but to the diversity of auxiliaries {sahakdm). 
Hence, the loudest form of sound is not due to the 
particular form of Akdfa, but to the most forcible con- 
tact {abhighdta) which is the auxiliary cause of sound; 
and similarly, from a less forcible contact we produce a 
light (dull) sound. Tins proves that Akdfa is one.®® 

Regarding the absence of colour in Akdfa, it is 
said that if it has no colour, how can the expressions, 
like ^fulam nabhalf (‘The sky is blue’) etc., be justified? 
To this It IS said that truly speaking, it is not the 
Akdfa but the lustre of sapphire {indranllamanz) belong- 
ing to the mountain Sumeru which appears to be blue. 
If it were the blueness belonging to Akdfa, then 
the blue colour would have been cognised quite close 
to us also. The non-appearance of it cannot be due 
to the influence of the lustre of the sun; for, then it 
would have been much more effective upon Akdfa, 
which is Hr off fiom us. Hence, no doubt should be 

®‘VS., [1. I. 29-^0, PPBha., p. 58. 

Vyom., pp. 329-^0 
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raised regarding the colourlessness of it.*-® 

Against the argument that Akdfu is not an 
object of direct perception, as it has no colour, it is 
argued that had Akdfa been not an object of direct 
perception, then the expressions, like ‘tha paksi,' (‘Here 
IS a bird’) ^iha paksi nd (‘Here is no bird’) etc., would 
not have been possible. Hence, it is concluded that 
the substrate of the term tha which is no other than 
Akdpa, is perceptible.®^ It cannot refer to light (dlok(>), 
as some would perhaps like to think; for, the expres- 
sion tha paksi is used even when there is no light. 
Some, again, understand that iha refers to the absence oj 
miirta. Others, on the other hand, hold that it refcis 
to Dtk. 

These are some of the dijfferent views on this 
point; and perhaps due to these difficulties, some arc 
of opimon that the substratum of tha, which is no 
other than Akd^a is perceptible, although it has no 
colour. It is perhaps, therefore, that they hold that 
colour is necessary for perception of objects other than 
Akdp?^ 

VI 

OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE EXISTENCE 
AND NATURE OF AKA^A 

Raghunatha Qromam is of opinion that Ipara is 
the material cause of sound. In that case, there is no 
need of having Akdpa, as a separate entity.®® Nagega 
also holds a similar view. He says that Ifvara, under 
certain limitations (upadhts), appears as Akdfad'^ 

®® Setu , p. 3 1 5 

®^ This view IS attributed to the Miaiamsakas vde PRM , p. 
26; KVP , p 224. 

®® Setu., pp. 315-316. 

®®PTN., pp. 3-9. 

■'“Manjusa, p. 201. 
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Cesa Carngadhara notes that according to Ananda- 
jnana, Akdfa is amrvacantya. As it is one, there can be 
no Akd^utva-jdti. It is not proved to be the substratum 
of sound; for, we cannot talk of sound as its dharma^ 
when the dharmin itself is not proved. Moreover, as 
sound is not accepted by Anandajnana to be a quality 
of Akdfa, there is nothing to prove the existence of the 
latter according to him.'^^ 


B 

NON-BHAUTIKA MATTER 

Coming to the ubiquitous forms of tiotAhautika 
matter, it is found that they are two in number, 
namely, Kala and Dik. Here in the present section both 
of these are dealt with in the order followed before. 

I 

KALA 

I . Defined and existence proved 

Besides what has been said above in the previous 
section about the necessity of believing in the existence 
of a principle termed time or kdla, and its rational 
definition, it may be pointed out that in the classical 
works we find that the necessity to have a substance 
hke time is to explain the more common notions of the 
relations of priority and posteriority, of simultaneity and 
succession, of late and soon,^® and of the various usages 
of ksanad'" lavaA nimesaA kdsthd^ kald^ muhurtaP 

”LVM, pp. 38-39, Taikasangraha, pp. 44-47. 

72 Vyom., p. 5^19 

supm^^pp. 127-28, Ft -note. No 215. 

It Js equal to two ksanai ^ — Vyom , p. 349. 

This is equal to two Jara^ — ^Ibid. 

KtlslM “ 1 5 n/ Mesas — ^Ibid 

Ka/a ~ 30 kasthas — Vyom , p. 350. 

Miihmia—io Kalas — Ibid. 
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watch (jama), day and night, fortnight, month, season 
(f/a), year, solstice (ajarn), juga, halpa, manvanUira, 
pralaja and mahdpralaya?^ These notions®" are not found 
to be associated with the other substances, namely, 
earth, water, tejas, air, Akdfa, Dik, Atman and Manas. 
Nor can we have any doubt about the reality of the 
above mentioned notions. Hence, that to which these 
notions are attributed is termed as YJla or time. 

The notions of priority and posteriority in 
relation to time are based on the movements of the 
sun (ddttyapanvartandm). In other words, that object 
which possesses larger number of contacts with the 
movements of the sun is called para, while that which 
has smaller number of contacts is termed apara.^' This 
necessitates the contact of the object and the move- 
ments of the sun. But what sort of contact is possible 
here? As the two objects between which the contact 
is estabhshed are far away from each other, there can 
be no contact, called samyoga. Nor can there be sam- 
yuktasamavdya as the sun and the object do not possess 
any contact. This very reasomng removes the possi- 
bility of samyukta-samaveiasamavdya also. Again, as the 
movement of the sun inheres in the sun alone tliere 
can be no samavdya between the object and the 
movement of the sun. This also rejects the possibility 
of samavetasamavdya. Hence, none of the categories of 
earth, water, tejas and air can be the connecting link 
between the two; for, neither that which is connected 
with the object is connected with the sun, nor vice 
versa. The view — that a particular kind of tejas belong- 
ing to the sun may act as the connecting link — is not 
sound; for, such a tejas would not be able to come in 


■®PPBha,p. 63. 

The notions of the relations of priority and posteiioiity elc. 
meant heie should be distinguished from those which iclate lo 
Dtk. PPBhI., pp. 164-67. 

Janmanah prabhrtyeka^adtfyapanvarfanam hhfyannlti paralvam. 
anyasya calptydmsityaparaivam-'Sfyom., p. 343. 
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contact with the objects, lying in the dark depths of the 
earth. In order to connect all the objects of the universe 
with the movements of the sun, it is essential to have 
an all-pcrvading substance. ''■* This rejects the possibility 
of Manas also. 

Amongst the all-pervading substances, Akdfa 
cannot form the desired link; for, it cannot transmit 
the attribute of an object with which the former 
IS connected by the relation of samyuktasamavdja 
to another. If it were so, then when one parti- 
cular drum is beaten, sound ought to have been 
produced in all the drums,®® which is not the case. 
Hence, Akdfa cannot connect the movements of the sun 
with other objects {dkdfasya kriyopandyakatve'yamatipra- 
sangaB)M Similarly, Atman also, not being capable of 
transmitting the attribute of one object to another, 
cannot be the connecting link; for, otherwise the colour 
of one particular object found at one particular place 
should have been transmitted to another place through 
the same relation of samyukta-samyukta-samavdya}^ 
Therefore, Atman also cannot serve the purpose. 

After eliminatmg these, they believe in the exis- 
tence of a category termed T^la or time, which through 
the relation of samyukta-samyukta-samavdya links the 

ca siiryagatih saksatptndasambaddhd, ndpi samjuktasamava- 
yah sambhavatt pindasury ay oh samyogdbbavat prthivyddtsu yatpi- 
ndaprdptam tanna suryasambaddham, yatsuryasambaddham tanna ptnda- 
prdptamityaprdpUh ktncit sauram tejah ptndasuryobbayasamhaddhamas- 
ftlt cenna, kvacttptnde tathd bhdve'pt bhumkhdtddau tadabhdvena lyabhi- 
cdrah. Evncaitddrfamekam dravyam svikdtyam yat yavatpindasHya- 
sambaddham — KVBha., p 137. 

JV^ dkdfasya svapratydsatUmdtrena samyukfa-samavdyinam 
dharmamanyah a samkrdmayttumasamarthatvdt. Tathdtpe caikatra 
bherydmahbihatdydm mrvabherlsu fabdoipafhprasangat — KV., p. 115. 

''‘KVBha., p. 158. 

®'' A ha and’ pf drmydntaradbarMesu draiyantamvaccheddya svapralyd- 
^allyatinhlaunimkat ^Speksiiaivdt. Anyathd vdrdnaslstbiiena ntlena 
pdtuhpiih'a^lbitaya sphatikamaner/tpatanjanaptasangdf — KV., pp. 115- 
16; KVBha., p. 139. 
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movements of the sun with each and eveiy object of 
the umverse. The difficulty feft in the case of Akd^a 
and Atman is not at all present here; for, it is the very 
nature of Kdla to do so, due to which it is said to be 
knjdmdtropandyaka, while Akd^a and Atman arc not 
so.®® 

It may be urged here that if the notions of simulta- 
neity and the rest depend upon the movements of the 
sun, why is not then the movement itself accepted to 
act as the cause of these notions? The reply is that it is 
not possible; for, these are not possible from the move- 
ments of the sun alone, nor are the objects of the uni- 
verse expressed m terms of the movements of the sun 
alone.®^ Again, as to the view — let motion {knyd) itself 
be the Kdla, it is said, if it were so, then there would 
have been no notions of simultaneity and the rest; for, 
a knyd is known as knyd and not as a notion (pratJti) 
or Kdlak^ 

2. Attributes of Kdla 

Havmg thus proved the existence of Kdla as a 
separate category, we now proceed to consider some 
of the more important qualities of it. 

The very nature of Kdla, as has been made clear 
above, shows that it must be aU-pervasive.®” This alone 
makes the notions of priority and posteriority etc. com- 
mon to all people of all the countries possible. This 
IS further supported by the fact that time is said to 
be the instrumental cause (nmittakdrand) of each and 
every product.®® From this it also follows that it is 


®®KV., p. 115; KVBha., p. 138, VU.,II 11 6., p. 99, KR, 
P 32 - _ 

Adityaparivartanamevdstu hm kdkneti cenna, yugapadadipratya- 
ydnumeyatvdt, Na cadityapanvarfanadeva yugapadd^ipratyayAh mm- 
hhavantJti, 'Ekasmtnnevddttyaparivartane saj-vesamanulpadd/ ^ vynpa- 
defdbhdvdcca — ^Vyom., p 343 

Ibid. 

PPBha , p. 63 

VS , III. u. 2, 9, VII. 1. 25, NS. and NBha., II. 1. 23. 
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eternal and is a substance.'"- 

Kd!<j IS the instiumental cause (i.e. the substrate — 
adhdrawdtni) of motion. The judgments expressed in 
the form — ‘Going at present’ etc. refer to time as a 
substiate of motion.®^ It is also the support {dfraya) 
of the worlds.®® It is, therefore, said to be the cause 
of the production, existence and destruction of every 
product, as these are all expressed in terms of time.®^ 

It IS supersensuous®® and has no specific quahty.®® 

It is an auxiliary {upandjaka) of motion (krijd) 
alone.'" 

As it IS all-pervasive and connects the objects of 
the universe with the movements of the sun, it is said 
to be only one. The various notions of time are due 
to ceitain limitations (ppadhts) in the form of knyd 
which consists of a series of movements {ksanas) of 
which some are past, some are present, while some aie 
s till to come. It is, therefore, that the three (hvisions 
of time are attributed to krijd also. Thus, for instance, 
since the placing of the cooking-pot on the hearth for 
cooking food and upto the time of its taking off from 
the hearth, the knjd expressed by the term ‘pocati,’ is 
called ‘present’ and so is the time limited by that 
krijd. The series of parispandas past with reference to 

PPBha., p. 64. 

N imitlakdt analvenadhdramatram kartnavah kdlo na tti sama- 
PajJ— YU , on VS , V. ii 26 Iddnm gacchamyddipratiUstu iddmm 

ravJfiijddipiatJIivdt kdlikasanihandhdvacchtnnddhdrddheyahhdvamavagd- 
hale na in uimavdya^ambandhdvacchrwamih — VV on VS., V. 11. 
26. But VBha, holds that it lefers^to the non-material cause— 
Kdhpycnamavdyikdt anarn kar masmti loid 
" BhaP., vcisc 45 

PPBha, p 63 

iC V , r jc, L'lindal? , p, 6.1 , VU , VIII 1 22 

00 |,^y ^ p 

I >01^' Ki^i^asannatyas. n 

vyuvaihuruMurie keM t'lhpM',’: kalpyr . Krj p/',’^ras?r,‘pfM>h, 
luyef/ hnU.'uh etc. NM., pp. 139-40, KV, ,p 120-21, Setu , p. 

35'5 
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the accomplished result expressed as ‘c^paksit’ (cooked), 
denotes past action and the lime limited bi' it is known 
as pasP. Similarly, the knyd which will take place 
with reference to a result not begun and \i Inch is 
expressed by the term paksyatP (will cook) is known 
as future action and the time limited by it is expressed 
as ‘future’ 

Some, however, are of opinion that these divisions 
of time are, in fact, present in the very natuie of time 
and are not due to any hmitationd® 

Again, it itself establishes limitations {itpadhts) 
which are constant. Thus, when one thing is present 
in time with reference to another thing, then the latter 
also is present with reference to the former.'''* 

The use of priority and posteriority due to Kala 
is common to all. That is, that which is present for one 
is present for all people living at that moment, unlike 
the Dtk according to which, on the other hand, that 
which is the east for some, becomes west for others 
hving at that very period of time.^°" 

3. Present time discussed 

There is a view that of the three divisions of 
time, that which is known as present has no existence 
at all. What we find, for instance, in the case of a 
fruit falling down from a tree, refers either to the 
past or to the future,^®^ In other words, when the fruit 
leaves the stalk and is falling down, then the space, 
which has been already covered by the fruit, is called 
the fallen area of the space and the time referring to 
It is called ‘past'k while the space, which is still to be 

KVBha., p. 144. 

VU , II. u. 10. 

Apt cajam vyavabaro yadt kalakrtah sySt sarvasadhamnah yat. 
Tatha ca yaihd variamanab sarvan prait variamdnah, lathd pracl 
sarvdn pratt prdet sydt, m caivam kasyacidapeksayd piatldlvat — 
KVBha., p. 147. 

NS., II. 1. 40. 
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covered before reaching the ground, is called the area 
of space winch is still to be fallen through, and the 
tunc winch refers to it is called 'juture! There is no 
other space left with reference to which the time will 
be called ‘present.’ On this ground, the existence of 
present time is deniedd°® * 

To this the Nydja-Vai(esika says that if there were 
no present time, then there would have been neither 
the past nor the future; for, both these depend upon 
the present itselfd°“ In other words, time is not denoted 
in the terms of space, but it is manifested by krtjd’p°* so 
that, when the action of falling down stops, then that 
time is called ‘pasP^ while that time at which the action 
of falhng win be produced is called ‘future-’ and the 
time when the action of falling is cogmsed to be gomg 
on IS called ‘present’ If, on the other hand, the oppo- 
nent does not cognise the action of falling as going on, 
then with reference to what would he say that the 
action of falling has ceased, or is going to be stopped? 
On the other hand, when we say that ‘the time has 
fallen,’ we mean that the action of falhng down has 
ceased, and when we say that ‘the time is to fall,’ 
what IS meant is that the action of falling down is to 
take place. In both the cases, the object falling is 
devoid of krejd. Again, when it is said that the object is 
falling down, then the object falhng is really connected 
with krijd. This sort of connection does not exist in 
the above mentioned two cases. Hence, what the 
present time does is to connect the object falhng and the 
action of falling down. The other two divisions of time 
depend upon ibis • present time without which the 
other two would not exist.^ The exact implication of 

NBha , TI.’i. 40. 

NS., D.i. 41. 

^'“Wc should know that the woid kriya here stands for a 
general knja and not merely for s^i/wda-Bhisyacandra, p. 300. 

’«®NBha.,II. 1. 41. 
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the term 'pasf is that the connection of the object 
with the action of falling down is over; and ihal of 
the ‘‘juturP is that the connection of the object vath ihe 
action IS still to come. In both the cases, it is the 
action of falling down which is the point to deteimine 
the past and the future; so that, time, in fact, is ever 
‘present.’ The notions, like ‘it has fallen down,’ ‘it is 
falling down,’ and ‘it will fall down,’ are connected 
with the action of falhng down, and hence, they appear 
only in the action and never in the result. This makes 
it clear that it is the krija (action) which manifests 
time and not the space 

Moreover, the present time is the indicator of the 
existence of things, as is clear from the expressions 
‘a substance exists,’ ‘an attribute exists,’ ‘motion exists’ 
etc. where the term ‘exists’ denotes the present time. 
So says the author of Nyayasutra — ‘In the absence of 
present time nothing is cognised, as no perception is 
possible.’^" ^ In other words, perception is due to the 
sense-organ and object — contact; and that which is 
not present cannot be in contact with the sense-organ. 
The opponent does not believe in anything which is 
present or existing; so that, the cause of perception, 
the object of perception, and the cognition through 
perception itself, nothmg can exist. Thus, perception 
being denied, all the other proofs of right cogmtion, 
namely, inference etc. would also be denied. This leads 
the opponent to deny practically everything of this uni- 
verse,“® which, of course, is simply impossible to accept. 

4. Direct perceptibility of Kdla discussed 

Some are of opinion that Kdla is an object of 
direct perception; for, it is found as a qualification 
(vifesana) of the notions of kdrya. The notions of 

^°®NV., p. 254- 

NS , II 1. 43; VP , kanda 1, veise 37. 

" 0 * NBha., II. 1. 43. 
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succession, simultaneity, soon, and the rest, do not 
depend upon kdtja aloned®“ 

To this it is asked: how would YJla which has 
no colour be an object of perception through eyes? 
How can even the colour itself which is colourless be 
an object of perception through eyes? How can the 
parawdnus, having no colour, be an object of perception 
through eyes? That is to say, the possession of colour 
is not the only cause of perception through eyes. 
Hence, both, the perception and the non-perception 
of a thing depend upon the worldly behef (pratftiy, so 
that, we should try to find out the behef about the 
perception of Kdla through eyes and not the cause of 
perception in the form of possession of colour and the 
rest.“" 

It is further argued that if you hold that the con- 
vention — ^that which possesses colour can be perceived 
through eyes — ^is applicable to substances alone and 
not to the qualities, then it should be pointed out that 
It IS not applicable to substances even; for, if it were 
so, then the paramdms which possess colour should 
be perceived through eyes, which is not the fact. Hence, 
the convention ought to be understood in the sense 
that that which is perceived through our eyes possesses 
colour. To this It IS said that this is not the Divine 
injunction which cannot be transgressed. We cannot 
decide the perceptibility and otherwise of anything on 
the basis of utterance merely. Truly speakmg, the 
perceptibility of a thing means its being an object of 
cognition through the sense-organ and it is found 
in the case of Kdla-, so that, although it does not 
possess any colour, yet its perceptibility cannot be 
denied. Hence, there is nothmg to deny that Kdla is 
perceived thifnigh eyes.^^^ 

NM., Ahmka 2, p. 156. 

NM , Ahmka, 2, p. 136. 

NM., pp. 136-137. 
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Now, It may be further urged that if it be so; 
then why is not Kd/a perceived through eyes indepen- 
dent of anything else without the qualification of a 
notion of a Anjd, hke a jar? To this the answer is that 
It is the very nature of it and should not be questioned. 
It is known as a qualification {vigesand) of some subs- 
tance havmg colour and not like a stick which is 
known mdependent of anything else. On the other 
Imnd^ there is no perception of Akd^a and the rest 
even as a qualification (vtfesana), and so it is not an 
object of perception wmch is not due to its not pos- 
sessing colour. If it be said that the perception of the 
vifesana even is possible only when it possesses colour, 
like a stick used as a vifesam (adjective) of a man, as in 
the expression dandi purusah, which possesses colour; 
and Kdla as a vifesana does not possess any colour; so 
that, it cannot be perceived. 

But this argument is demed on the ground that a 
vifesana even when does not possess any colour is 
perceived through eyes; for instance, generality 
\sdmdnjd) and the rest. Regarding the view that such 
a rule is apphcable to substance alone, it has already 
been said that that which is an object of cognition 
through the organ of sight is really visual {cdksusd) 
whether it possesses colour or not and whether it is a 
substance or not. Thus, when we speak of a piece of 
gold that it is a weighty substance, the weight be- 
. comes an object of perception and is not an object of 
inference through the act of faUing. That is, that which 
is cogmsed through the organ of sight, whether it is 
known as a vifesana or as independent of everything 
else, is an object of perception. Hence, Kdla is per- 
ceived and not inferred.”® 

Jayadeva Migra, however, says that although the 
various forms of Kdla, hke prahara and the rest, ate 
all supersensuous, yet being of the nature of the 


®«NM., p. 137. 
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movement of the sun, • cognition through the jndna- 
laksand^'^ ' {tipanitahbdnd), as regards ksana even, is pos- 
sible. Kdia, even on account of its being present, 
although is cogmsed through the jndnalaksand, yet is 
perceived through the sense-organ of sight. Bhagi- 
ratha Thakkura says — although Kdla is not an object of 
perception through eyes, yet it is apprehended through 
the jndnalakscim, and as such, we should see whether it 
is cognised through aU the sense-organs.^^' This view 
is attributed to the followers of Prabhakara Migra.'^® 

j. Some other views regarding Kala 

Some astronomers and astrologers are of opimon 
that the notions of priority and posteriority and the 
test are due to panspanda (movement). This parispanda 
cannot be that of any human being. It is that of the 
planets and the stars. Hence, it is the parzspanda itself 
which is known as Kdla. All the notions regarding 
the various upddhs of Kdla are explained by this very 
parispanda.'^^'’ But as the notions referred to above are 
possible even in the absence of the planets and the 
stars we cannot accept the above mentioned view.^^*“ 

Kdla is not an object of pratyaksa like a pot etc. 
The notions of late and soon and the rest which depend 
upon kdrya alone cannot be the probans for proving 
the existence of Kala\ for, like smoke and fire no 
generahsation (vydpti) is found to exist between the 

It IS one of the three kinds of alauktkasannikarsa between 
the organs of sense and the objects of perception, where the 
connecting hnk is supphed by jnana. As, when a man mistakes 
a piece of lope for a snake, the cognition he had of snakes serves 
as the connecting hnk between the object of sense and the thing 
peiceived, theie being no leal contact of the organ of vision 
With a snalie in this case 

^‘'Aloka on CM-Pi atyaksa, MS. Fol. 4b. 

’"KVPA., Ms., Fol. 52«; KPP, Vol. I , p. 281. 

’^''NK,p 233. 

Vol. L, p. 138. 

“®Ibid, pp. 138-139. 
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notions of late and soon etc. and Kdla. It is not of the 
nature of the panspanda of planets and stars. The 
notions of muhiirta, ydma, ahordtra and the rest are all 
imaginary and through these fictitious notions the 
worldly usage is carried on. There is no possibihty 
of the usage of past, present, and future even if Kdla 
be something which is one, eternal, ' and all-pervading. 
Hence, there is no entity as Kdlad^° 

It IS further urged: let the notions proving the 
existence of Kdla be due to the circumstances peculiar 
to each case; so that, there is no need cf believing in 
the existence of Kdla. 

To this It is said that it is not possible; for, in the 
absence of Kdla nothing can be produced. That is 
to s^, no doubt, there can neither be the production 
of Akd^a which has an absolute existence, nor that of 
man’s horn which is absolutely non-existent, but that 
of something which has no previous existence; and 
now, if there be no Kdla the word ‘praM (previous) 
would have no meaning; and as such, the word ^prdM 
as a qualification of the term ^ahhdva^ as it is in the 
word prdgahhdva, bemg non-existent, there would be 
no peculiarity which would make it an object of 
production as distinguished from Akd^a and man’s 
horn; and thus there would be no production at all.^^" 
There are some who do not hold Kdla as a separate 
entity; for, they say that the notions on which the 
existence of it is based are found with Dtk also; 
hence, they are not true probans of Kdla. But this 
view is also rejected bemg the utterance of those who 
are unfamihar with the limitations of conventions. 

It is very difficult to speak of Kdla as a power 
or a force in order to establish dravyatva -in it^®^ without 

NM., Vol. I. Ahnifca, 2, p 136. 

Kandali., pp. 64-65. 

121 NML., pp. 40-43. 

Hindu Realism, p. 54. 
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accepting a sort of motion in it, which, again, is not 
possible in an all-pervading substance as Kdla is. 

Civaditya and Candrakanta Tarkalankara are of 
opinion that Kdla has not got any independent exis- 
tence. It IS included under A.kd^a along with 

Raghunatha ^iromam, on the other hand, includes 
it under Ifvarad^* It must be remembered in this connec- 
tion that even then the ksam which is merely a form of 
time has been accepted as an mdependent entity.^*® 
Venidatta, however, rejects the view of Raghu- 
natha Qromani and says that the notions which are 
formed due to Kdla are not possible to be explained by 
Ipara; for, Ifpara being one cannot explain the differen- 
ces in notions as have been found above. We cannot 
hold that due to certain hmitations present in Ipara the 
differences in .notions can be explained; for, if it be so, 
then let the differences of the all-pervading Jivdtmans, 
namely, ‘this is ^aitra,’ ‘this is Maitra,’ and so on, be 
also explained by the same limitations and do away 
with the plurahty of the Jivdtmans-, for, with the help 
of the limitations a single conscious being can explain 
all the differences found m beings. Hence, the above 
mentioned view is untenable. Moreover, there is the 
^ruti also to prove the separate existence of Kdla — ''^Sa 
esa samvatsarah”'^^^ 

II 

DIK 

It has already been shown m the previous section 
that the notion of Dik, as denoting a relative position, 
accompanies the very idea of creation, hke the notion 
of time. The logical necessity to beheve in the 

SP., p. 17. Tarkalankaiabhasyaparlksa, pp. 331-34, NML., 

p. 93. 

^=‘PTN., pp 1-3. 

'=Hbid,pp. 58-61. 

120 pMv., pp. 1-3. 
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existence of such a category has been made clear above 
and now, a fuller treatment of the same is attempted 
here in the present section. 

I. EjXtstence proved 

The existence of an object, not capable of being 
cogmsed through any one of the external sense-organs, 
remains ever in doubt. Dtk, hke time etc., being 
supersensuous is inferred through the notions of east, 
wes'tandthe rest.’^' In other words, the existence of 
Dtk is proved by the relative positions of the various 
fimte (murta) objects of the universe, which is not 
possible to be explained otherwise.’-^® In the classical 
works the existence of Dik has been proved on the 
basis of the relative position of the objects with reference 
to the contacts of the sun. That is, a particular object, 
being nearer to the rising sun, is said to be m the 
east with reference to some other object lying at some 
other place and not close to the rismg sun. Similarly, 
some other object is said to be in the west as it is 
nearer to the setting sun. Such common and wide 
spread notions are not possible unless some all-pervasive 
substance is believed to bring about such contacts 
between the sun and the objects concerned. Hence, that 
which brings about this connection is called The 

reason why the contact between the sun and the finite 
objects of the universe is not brought about Iw other 
all-pervasive substances, namely, AMfa and Atman is 
that none of these is capable of transmitting the 

PPBha , p. 66. 

Miirfadravjamavadhm krtvd murtesveva dravyesvetasmadidam 
purvena daksznena . . ztt daca pratjayd yato hhavanti sd dzgiti; 
anyammzttdsamhhavdt — ^PPBha., pp 66-67, Kandali, p. 67. 

'Etadapeks^yedam purvametasya hi sannihtddtmidityasamyogdvac- 
ehinnamt'^arthah, Etadapeksayedam pa^czmamityasyatu sanmhitacara’' 
mddttyasamyogavacchtnnamityarfhah, Na codayacaladisu vartamancdh 
prathamacaramddityasamyogo ghatadau vind samhandham vifistapratJIya- 
nanasamarthah, Na ea saksatsamhandhah samavdyadilaksanaAenastlh 
samyuktammyuktasamavdyaghatakatayd dtksiddhzh—YNBh^,^ p. 
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dharma of one to the .other. Likewise, Kdla also 
cannot help us here; for, its function has been 
hmited to krtyd (movement) alone. And moreover, 
there is much difference in their notions; for instance, 

■ as regards Dik that which is the east for one may be 
the west for others and so on, while regarding Kdla, 
that which is present for one is present for all living 
persons and not future or past.^*" 

2. Dik defined 

Such a Dik has been defined, accordingly, as that 
from which the notions of the various directions are 
produced with reference to a particular finite imurtd) 
object as the basis of our judgment;^^^ or as that 
which IS the substratum of mahattva not co-existing 
with a specific quality and that which is not the 
substratum of the conjunction which is the non-material 
cause of priority and posteriority produced by the 
apeksdhuddh regarding the vibration {spandavisayakdpe- 
ksdbuddhy, or as that which is different from Kdla, is 
formless, and is the substratum of the conjunction not 
co-existmg with a specific quahty, and so on.^®^ Again, 
It is defined as a substance from which, with reference 
to two simultaneously existing objects having fixed 
direction and place, such notions, as — ^this (which is 
the substratum of a large number of samyuktasamyogas) 
is prior to that object (which is the substratum of a 
smaller number of samyuktasamyogas), and ngam, this 
(which IS the substratum of a smaller number of 
samyuktasamyogas) is posterior to that (which is the 
substratum of a larger number of the samyuktasamyogas), 
arise. Candrakanta elucidates the above with the help 

Ibid , pp 147-48. 

PPBha., p. 66. 

«^KR., pp. 33-34. 

VU., under VS., II. 11. 10. Here ‘piioiity’ means distance, 
and ‘posteiiority’ nearness. Piioiity and posteriority due to Dik 
bring to us the notions about ditections. 
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of a definite illustration. Thus, he says that the man 
living on the Himalayas, for instance, considers the 
Pariyatra as prior {para), meaning, distant, having the 
Vindhya as the limit, but having the Pariyatra as the 
limit, the Vindhya as posterior {apara), that is, nearer. 
The reason is that the conjunctions existing between 
the Him^ayas and the Vindhya are smaller in number 
than those existing between the Himalayas and the 
Pariyatra. That which makes these conjunctions pos- 
sible is named 

3. Attributes of Dik 

It IS really one, but for the sake of the usages of 
the fruti, smrti and the worldly people, as is clear from 
the following expressions — “one should not sleep with 
his head facing the west;” “one desirous of long life 
should take his food facing the east;” and “go to the 
east,” etc.^®'' it is divided into ten. All these are due 
to the various conjunctions of the sun moving round 
the conventional mountain Mem. These ate presided 
over by the ten lokapdlas. The ten Diks are : mahendri 
(east), vaifvdnari (south.-ea.st), jdi^d (south), mirrti (south- 
west), vdrunl (west), vdyavjd (north-west), kauherl (north), 
ai^dni (north-east), hrdhmi (above), and ndgi (below). 

These various names are not conventional (pdribhd- 
sika) but sigmficant. Thus, prdcl is so called because 
the sun appears first in that direction; that which the 
sun touches downwards is called avdci (south); that 
which the sun touches last is called pratlci (west); and 
that where the sun reaches high is called udM (north). 
Similarly, we have prdgavdci (south-east), avdkpratJci 
(south-west), pratjagudici (north-west), and udakprdcJ 
(north-east). Havmg the sun as the limit, the face of 

“*KVBha, pp. 147-148, KV, p 123. 

Kaadall., pp 68-69. 

i*®PPBha., p. 67. It has been also called — NM, Vol. I. 

Ahnika 2, p. 140. 
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the earth is downwards Qidhah), while having the face 
of the earth as the limit, the place where planets and 
stars exist is upwards {urdhva).'^^'^ Others give another 
kind of explanation of the nomenclature of these 
•directions. Thus, the Dtk which is in close proxi- 
mity to the rising mountam is called praci (east); that 
which IS separated from the rising mountain by some- 
thing intervening is called {pratki). In other words, 
havmg the rismg mountain as the hmit that which 
has got smaller number of samjuktasamjogas is called 
the east {prdcf)-, while that which has larger number of 
samjuktasamjogas is called the west ipratui)-^^^ that which 
hes on the left of the man facing the east is called the 
north {udici), and that which lies towards the right of the 
man facmg the east is called the south (daksina). That 
which IS the substratum of the conjunction produced 
by the knjd which is the non-material cause of gurutva 
IS called downwards {adhah'), while that which is the 
substratum of the conjunction produced by the agm- 
knjd (movement of the tejas) produced by the con- 
junction of the Atman possessing adrsta is called 
upwards {urdhvd^^^). Vyomavati holds that the particular 
position (dikpradefa) with which the sun comes m contact 
at the time of rising is called the east; when the sun 
comes in contact with another particular position 
{dikpradefa) at the midday it is the south; while that 
with which the sun comes in contact m the afternoon is 
called the west, and so on.^*” 

Qvaditya Iseheves in the existence of eleven divi- 
sions of Dik. To the above mentioned ten he adds 
raudri, meaning the position between above and below, 
which IS generally mown as the antariksa}^'^ 

pp. IZ5-.I26 

Bhagiratha Thakkuia’s Jalada quoted la KV, Ft.-note, 

p. 126. 

KV , pp. 125-126. 

'jop. 359 

SP., p 17; Setu, p 357 
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It IS all-pervasive.^^^ The ijotions of distance, near- 
ness and the rest are not possible to be found every- 
■wrhere without there being an all-pervasive cause. It is 
a substance, as it possesses qualities and is not depen- 
dent upon anything else.“* It establishes conjunctions.^^® 
It also establishes upadhis in the form of the movement of 
the sun,^‘® which are not constant; for, that which is 
the east in relation to a person becomes sometimes the 
west in relation to the same person.^^’' 

It IS eternal,^*® as it has no cause to produce it.“® 
It does not possess any movement as it is not murtap-^^ 
A movement produced here and there makes 
Dik appear as if it were the material cause of it, which 
it is not. As regards its appearing as the substratum 
of a movement, it should be taken in the sense in 
which a jar is said to be the substratum of curd or 
the forest of the roaring of a lion, and so on. It is 
not a material cause of anything.^®^ Although Candra- 
kanta calls it the non-material cause,”^ yet it is, in fact, 
the instrumental cause of every product.^®® It does not 
possess any specific quality.”* It is not a hhuta}'^'^ 

It IS a supersensuous substance.”® There was a 
view that Dik is an object of visual direct perception. 
The grounds are the same as adduced in the case of 

*‘^PPBha., p. 67. 

”®VS., n.n. II. 

*** Vyom., p. 359. 

”®VU.,IL u. 10. 

”8 KVBM., p. 65. 

’«VU., n. u. 10. 

**8VS.,IL u. II. 

88* Kandali., p. 18. 

”»VS,andVU.,V. u. 21. 

888 Ibid, V. 11. 25. 

88* Ibid. 

Sarvotpatttmatam mmztiakaranam — ^PPBha., p. 25. 

888 KV., p. 40. 

858 Ibid. 

856 vu., vin. i. 12. 
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Kdla.^^^ But this is not in keeping with the traditional 
view of the school. 

The consideration of the limitations of DiA is 
operative only with reference to things having limi- 
ted forms. Hence, the all-pervasive substances are 
beyond the influence of time and space.’®* 

4. Som other views regarding Dik and their refutation 

Raghunatha (Jiromani is of opinion that like Akdga 
and KMa, Dik also is not different from Ifvara as there 
is no proof to show its separate existence. The various 
notions explained by Dik are also explained by Igvara^^^ 
through His upadhis}^'^ 

Venidatta rejects this view in support of the 
traditional view of the school. He says that the notions 
hke ‘there is a jar in the east’ etc. cannot be explained 
by denymg the separate existence of Dik. The various 
conditions imposed upon Igvara cannot explam all the 
different notions of Dik\ for, if it were so, then the 
expressions like ‘I am Caitra,’ ‘He is Maitra,’ and 
others, also can be had from a single Ifvara, and that 
there is no need in beheving in the plurality of the 
Jivdtmans. And moreover, in the presence of grutis 
like 'Imd difaF etc. how can we deny the very existence 
of it?“’ Even the followers of the Neo-Nyaya school 
support the traditional view.’*® 

There is the Vaidika view that Dik is the auditory 
organ. This has been also accepted by the Mimam- 
sakas.’®* But this also has been rejected. Jayanta calls 
it an act of great self-conceit {dhopurusika). He adds 
that the auditory organ cannot but be the AJzd^a which 

157 nim., pp. 137-139. 

’s® PPBha , p. 66. 

PTN , pp. 1-2 
Ragliudeva on Ibid 

161 ^ pp_ 

1 ‘^^Ptabba on NSM , p. 380. 

(Jabdadhikaiana., p. 15 1. 
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IS a hhiita and is one of the main material principles 
of a sense-organ, while Dik is neither of these. If it 
were on account of its having the common characteris- 
tic of all-pervasiveness, then even Kala and A.tman may- 
be said to be identical with Akdfa. As regards the 
Agama — ‘May your eyes go back to the sun; the 
sense-organ of hearing to Dtk, and so on,’ which is 
quoted in support of the Vaidika view, it may be said 
that It IS not due to the presence of any real relation 
between these that they are so mentioned; for, if it 
were so, then the vital air (J>rdna) would not have been 
said to go back to the antariksa in the same mantra-, 
hence, the view is rejected.’-®^ 

Later on, Candrakanta says that according to the 
Acarya, ¥Jla and Dik are not different from Akdfa.^^^ 
The apparent difference is due to their specific func- 
tions. The reason adduced is that efforts are made 
in the sutras to differentiate Akdfa from all other 
substances, but no such effort is made to make any 
such differentiation between Kala and Dik and the 
rest of the substances. This shows that the very 
treatment of Ahd(a includes the treatment of Kdla and 
Dtk also. Hence, it appears that the author of the 
Vaigesika-sutra does not consider these as three distinct 
substances. 

This view has not been accepted by later writers. 
As regards the argument of Raghunatha, it may be 
said, in reply, that if his view be accepted, then what 
IS the need of having two other sutras^®*’ through which 
Kanada proves the existence of Kdla and Dtk as 
two distinct substances. We have separate sutras to 
prove different qualities belonging to each of these two 
substances.^®’ Moreover, even Gautama attaches equal 

NM., Ahmka 3, p. 226. 

VBha., II. 1. 27, II. u. 14. 

«®VS., n. u. 6 , 10. 

VS., II. u. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10-16. 
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importance to all these three in his work.’®® Hence, we 
cannot agree with Raghunatha C^omani on this point. 

5. Difference and similarity between A.kaga, Kdla 
and Dik 

Although the mam diflFerence between these has 
already been pointed out in the mtroductory section of 
Akdfa, yet those points of differences, which are men- 
tioned in the classical works on the subject, are given 
here. 

Of these three, Akdfa alone is one of the mahd- 
bhutas. It alone possesses a specific quality, and it 
alone is in possession of the nature of the principle 
of a sense-organ. The quality of this alone is cognised 
through one of the external sense-organs directly.’®® 

As for Kdla and Dik, we know that apparentlv 
almost all the points are common and it is perhaps 
due to this that some do not make any distinction 
between these two. But it should be borne in mind 
that there are some fundamental points of difference 
which estabhsh their separate existence. Thus, Kdla or 
Its divisions are determmed merely by the limitation 
iupddhi) of kriyd {kriydmdtropddhmihandhana). In the case 
of Dik, on the other hand, they are determined by the 
hmitation of murta {niurtamatropadhinibandhand). Again, 
Kdla IS called niyatopddhymndyakah, while Dik is called 
amyatopadhyunndyikd. In other words, the notions of 
time are constant, while those of Dik are changing.’^® 

In spite of these differences, the common points 
between these are’ all-pervasiveness, possession of the 
highest possible dimension, and beirg the common 
substratum of everything having limited form.”’ 

NS , II 1. 21 

“■ PPBha , p. 22, Hela'ajf on VP , y_ct.on 6, \cise 4, 

R ^59- , 

’“’TS, quoted I)) Bodac ne la Va rotes 0.1 Xi->, 

pp. 1 32-13 3 VI', it a 10, pp. ic3-ioa 
’”PPBh 5 ., p 22 



CHAPTER V 
MATTER AND MOTION 
I 

NECESSITY OF MOTION FOR THE PSYCHIC 
AND NON-PSYCHIC CHANGES 

Both for the production and the destruction of the 
phenomenal world the existence of motion is neces- 
sary. Paramdnus out of which the non-eternal ob- 
jects of the um verse are produced, alone cannot do 
anything. During the dissolution period {pralaja) these 
paramdnus remain separate,^ and in order that they may 
combine together so as to form products, such as, 
dvjanuka and the rest, we must have motion produced 
in them. As the world is without any beginning, we 
cannot be sure whether the production of the umverse 
precedes its destruction or follows it; so that, even when 
the cosnuc order is in existence we must have motion 
to destroy the produced thmgs and ultimately, the 
world Itself. In any case, without motion there can be 
neither production nor destruction of the material 
world. Not only for the cosmic order but even for 
the objective aspect of the psychic world, the existence 
of motion is indespensable. It is a fact that the various 
psychic products, namely, pleasure, pain, desire, cons- 
ciousness etc., are mamly due to the contact of the 
Manas with the Ktman, which contact is possible through 
the motion of the former alone. Therefore, whether 
It be the psychic production or the extramental one, 
presence of motion is necessary. 


^ PPbha, p. 48 
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n 

RELATION OF MOTION WITH MATTER 

As regards the relation of motion with matter 
it may be said that these are two distinct categories. 
But motion is not independent hke matter. Matter 
can exist even without motion, while the latter must 
have a substance to mhere in. Matter is the very 
substratum of motion.* It is through matter alone 
that the existence of motion is known. But for the 
products of matter we have to depend upon motion 
also. It IS the motion which brmgs about the con- 
junctions between paramams and the various later pro- 
ducts of the world. 

As to the question whether motion is intrinsic or ex- 
trinsic in matter, it may be said, m reply, that there are 
two kinds of motions: one which brmgs about the con- 
junctions between paramams so as to form various pro- 
ducts, and ultimately, the world itself; and the other 
which only marks the time-limit durmg the dissolution 
period and does not produce any conjunction or disjunc- 
tion. In both the cases, the motion is not intrmsic in 
matter. It comes from without. As regards the latter 
kind of motion we know that before an object is destroy- 
ed a kind of shock (sanksobha) is given to that object 
and then the object is destroyed. The same shock pro- 
duces velocity (vega) m the paramams of that object 
through the production of motion (karmati) in them. 
Hence, even when the object is destroyed there follows 
a series of motions in the paramdnus^ which motions 
possess degrees in the form of slow (manda), more 
slow (mandatara), and most slow (mandatamd). Thus, 
during the dissolution period there are both the velo- 
city and the motion." 

By the way, it may be asked: if there is a sort of 

* VS., 1. 1. 17. 

® Bodhanl, p. 91; Setu, p. 286 
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motion during the Cosmic Rest, the mutual conjunction 
of the paramdnus should not be denied; and accordingly, 
there should be the production of dvjamka and the rest, 
and ultimately, of the cosmic order itself. 

To this It is said that although there is a motion, ' 
yet that motion does not produce that conjunction 
which brmgs about the desired effects, namely, dvya- 
niika and the rest. In other words, the motion at that 
time produces the conjunction called pracaya (group- 
ing-conjunction) and not productive-conjunction; so 
that, the motion can utmost group the paramdnus into 
different classes, but is unable to produce conjunctions 
productive of effects. 

Again, It may be asked here: if the motion is 
non-productive, then what is the use of believing in 
Its existence? In reply, it is said that the only need 
of such a motion at that time is to mark the time-limit; 
that IS, to show that the Cosmic Rest exists for such and 
such period.* To explain the above pomt a counter- 
question may be put here: What is the use of the 
series of breaths when a man has fallen in sound sleep; 
for, no activity befitting a living man is produced at 
that time ? The only answer that is given to this query 
is that the series of breaths of that time are to mark that 
so much time of the sleeping man’s span of life has been 
exhausted in sleeping and so much is now left to be 
experienced. In other words, the vibration of the life 
at that time is only to keep an accurate account of the 
span of a man’s period of life.® 

Under such circumstances, it is just necessary 
to have some such motion which will lead to the pro- 
ductive-conjunctions between the paramdnus after the 
the Cosmic Rest is over. This is the. former kind of 
motion referred to above. This also comes from with- 
out according to Nydya-Vat^esika. Motion, accord- 

*KP, Vol. I, p. 353. 

® Bodhani, pp. 91-92. 
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ing to this joint system, can be had only through 
the agency of a conscious being; so that, when the 
world is produced, for all the worldly purposes, 
we do get a conscious agent to produce motion, but 
how can a motion be had just after the Cosmic 
Rest is over to produce dvyanuka etc.? No human 
being IS present at that time. Jivas are, no doubt, pre- 
sent even there, but as they are insensate at that time, 
no motion can be produced by them. Hence, under 
the circumstances, we have to beheve m the causality 
of a superhuman power and also the cumulative ad- 
rsta of the ]ivas to produce motion in the paramdms\ 
so that, durmg the Cosmic Rest, just when the time for 
fructification of the past deeds is reached, through 
the help of the Divine Will and the adrsta of the Jlvas, 
a sort of motion is produced m the paramdnus. This 
motion, in its turn, brings about the necessary conjuc- 
tions for the production of the umverse. 

Such is the necessity of motion in relation to matter. 
Accordingly, motion is defined as that which is the 
non-material cause of the conjunctions and disjunctions 
without dependmg upon anything else; which does not 
possess any quality and which has only one substance 
for its substratum.' 


Ill 

CHARACTERISTICS OF MOTION 

There is only one kind of motion at a time in one 
substance.'^ If there inhere two different and contrary 
motions simultaneously in one substance, then those 
two motions, bemg mutually contraries, will counter- 
act each other and will not produce either conjunction 
or disjunction in any defimte direction; so that, the 

«VS I 1 17. 

^ VU, II. 11 21, vs., 1 . 1. 17, PPBha, p. 290 along with Kandali, 
KR, p. 152. 
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very definition of motion {karf?ian), namely, the charac- 
ter of being the mdependent cause of conjunctions 
and disjunctions, will be frustrated. If, on the other 
hand, these two actions be not mutually contraries, then, 
as only one of the two motions would be sufficient 
to produce a particular conjunction and disjunction 
in any definite direction, there would be no need for 
believing m the other motion at all. Similarly, one 
and the same motion cannot remam m more than 
one substance; for, when one substance moves through 
the agency of one motion that very motion cannot 
make other substance move as well®. 

Motion exists only for a few moments. So, when 
it IS produced in a fimte {miirtd) substance,® then 
there is the disjunction followed by the destruction 
of the previous conjunctions; then there is the subse- 
quent conjunction; and then there is the destruction of 
the motion itself.^® 

It belongs only to such substances as have limited 
forms.” It does not possess any quality.” It is destro- 
yed by its own effect, namely, conjunction, but not by 
disjunction; for, in that case, there would not be any 
subsequent conjunction.^® It produces effects, namely, 
conjunctions and disjunctions inherent in its own 
substratum and also m the substratum of others.^^ 

It does not produce effects of its own class. That 
is, a motion never produces another motion.” If 
motion were to produce another motion, then it would 

®KR, p. 153; Kandali, p. 290; PSAH, Ch. II, pp. 129-130, 
where Dr. Seal wrongly attributes the above explanation to 
Pragastapada. 

®VU, II 1. 21. 

”NK, p. 205 (third edition). 

”PPBha, p. 290, VU, II. 1. 21. 

”VS, I. i 17, PPBha, p. 290. 

”VS, I. 1. 14, PPBha, p. 290 along with Kandali. 

” PPBha, p. 290. 

”VS, I. 1. ii; PPBha, p. 290. 
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do SO just after its own production, like sound; so 
that, the previous motion alone have had produced 
disjunctions with all the combined substances, then 
with whom the second motion will produce disjunc- 
tion; for, a disjunction is always preceded by a conjunc- 
tion and there is no possibihty of there being another 
conjunction; and if no disjunction is produced, then 
the very defimtion of motion is falsified. We cannot, 
in order to get over the above difficulty, hold that it 
would produce motion at a later time; for, there should 
be no delay in the production of the effect if the thing 
which is to produce the effect has capabihty to do so; 
for, there is nothing to depend upon, which alone can 
delay the production. If it be held that the production 
takes place simultaneously with the destruction of the 
previous conjunction, even then there remams the 
impossibility of producing the disjunction. The same 
will hold good in the case of the production at the 
moment when the subsequent conjunction takes place. 
There is no possibility of the production after the pro- 
duction of the subsequent production; for, then the 
very motion is destroyed. Hence, no motion can 
produce another motion.’® 

Again, if a motion produces another motion, 
then when a man moves there should not be the stop- 
page of his motion; for, every motion will go on pro- 
ducing another motion of its own type ad infimtum. 
If it be held that the movement of the man would 
. come to an end when the desire to move further and 
the effort to that effect are stopped, then we should say 
that the cause of the subsequent motions is the desire 
and the effort and not the motion itself.”^ 

It does not produce any substance. That is, al- 
though a motion produces conjunctions which, in their 
turn, produce a substance, so that, indirectly a motion 

’°VU. I. 1 II. 

Kandali, p. 291. 
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does produce a substance, yet amotion is never regarded 
to be the cause of a substance/® The reason is that at 
the time of the production of a substance motion does 
not exist. It disappears just after the production of 
the subsequent conjunction.^® 

It always produces an effect marking a particular 
direction.®® It is perceived through two external sense- 
organs, namely, organs of sight and touch, except 
in the case of l^nas where it is only inferred.®^ 

It possesses the attributes of Sattd (the summum 
genus); non-eternity; the character of having a subs- 
tance as its material cause; the character of being an 
effect and a cause; generality and quiddity in common 
with a substance and an attribute.®® It has a quality 
as Its non-material cause m common with a substance 
and a quahty.®® It is a cause of velocity ®'‘ as well as 
that of elasticity {sthitisthdpaka)^’^ A single motion for 
instance, going upward, is a product of several causes, 
namely, weight, effort, and conjunction. 

IV 

VARIETIES OF MOTION 

It has been said above that motion produces 
effects marking a particular direction. The same thmg 
IS explained through the help of its various divi- 
sions, namely, upward motion {utksepand), downward 
motion (apaksepand), contraction {dkuncana), expansion 
{prasdrand), and motion in general {gamana). Now, 
these divisions can be easily classed under two broad 

VS, 1 . 1. 2i; VU. on ibid., PPBha, p. 290. 

Kandali, p. 291. 

®° PPBha, p. 290. 

®‘KR, p. 152 
22 VS, 1 . 1 8, 18 
®®VS, I 1 19. 

®^VS, I 1. 20. 

*®VU, 1. 1 20. 
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heads: (i) motion m one particular definite direction, 
and (2) motion in uncertain different directions. Un- 
der the former head, we may have utksepana, apaksepana, 
dkmcana (motion towards one particular direction 
by contractmg an extended thing), ixA prasdrana (motion 
towards one particular direction by expandmg a con- 
tracted object). Under the latter head, we can have 
only one, namely, gamam. This mcludes all other 
sorts of motions not included under the aforesaid 
four varieties. In order to make the sense of these 
terms quite clear I would hke to explam each of them 
here in detail. Thus: — 

1. Upward motion {utksepana) is that kind of 
motion which brmgs about the conjunction of the 
constituent parts of an orgamsm, for mstance, hand 
and the rest, and things connected with the organism, as 
for instance, musala (a particular kind of very thick stick 
generally used for removing husks from grains) with 
parts above and disjunction of these with the parts 
below. This is due to weight, effort, and conjunctions.^® 

2. Downward motion {apaksepana) is that kmd 
of motion which produces conjunction of the parts 
of an orgamsm and things connected with them with 
parts below and disjunction with parts above. 

3. Contraction {dkuncana) is that kind of motion 
by which the upper parts of an extended substance 
are disjoined with those parts with which they were 
connected before and are combmed with the parts 
at the bottom; so that, the substance becomes curved.'®® 

4. Expansion {prasdrand) is that kind of motion 
by which the upper parts of a substance become dis- 
joined with the parts of the same substance at the bottom 
and become connected with the upper parts with which 
they were disconnected before; so that, the object 


PPBha, p 291 along with Kandali. 
PPBha, p 291. 
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becomes straight.’^® 

Under the second broad head, namely, gamana, 
meaning ‘motion’ in general, which is the cause of 
conjunctions and disjunctions between parts of different 
uncertain directions, they include revolving (bhramana)^ 
purgmg {recana), fluidity (sjanda), vibration (spanda), 
upward flaming {urdhvajvaland)^ and oblique or trans- 
versal motion {tiryaggamand). In all these cases of 
motions, we find that there is no certamty of any one 
defimte direction. We may include other similar forms 
of motions under this head. 

As to the question: when the term ‘^gamand is 
a synonym for motion m general, what is the use of 
having a separate heading under gamand? it is said that 
if gamana be not used separately, then under motion 
{gamand) only those particular kinds of motions 
mentioned above would have been included. But m 
reality, we find that bhramana, recana, and the rest are 
also used in the sense of gamana, which would have 
been otherwise. That is, the use of the term gamana 
would have gone agamst the worldly usage in that 
case. Hence, in order to keep up the harmony bet- 
ween the motions and the actual reality, the term gamana 
has been separately used as a distinct head.®” 

V 

CAUSES OF MOTION 

Motion is produced by weight (gurutva), effort 
iprayatnd), and conjunction {samjogd)d'^ Pra^astapada 
adds fluidity (dravatva) to the above.®® Motion due 
to conjunction is produced by forcible contact®’ or by 

PPBha, p. 292. 

®° PPBha, p. 366, Kandali, p. 297. 

®^ VS, I. i. 29. 

®®P. 290 
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impulsion {nodand)}^ yAdrsta is also considered to be 
Its cause.®® Samskdra also produces motion.®® 

An eflFort is made here to show how each of the 
above mentioned causes operates so as to produce 
motion m substances having hmited forms: 

I. Weight one of the causes of motion, 

is defined as the cause of the falhng motion {-patana- 
karman) of water and earth. It is inferred through the 
falling motion, as it is supersensuous. Vallabha holds 
that It is perceived while operating downwards.®^ It 
is neutrahsed by conjunction, effort, and samshara. 

As It belongs to water and earth,®® it will cause 
motion only m these. Its influence is neutralised by 
conjunction, effort, and samskdra. Hence, in the case 
of watery and earthly objects, when none of the 
counteracting forces, namely, conjunction, effort, and 
samskdra, is operating its influence over weight, 
then weight causes downward motion in these. 
This IS called the falling motion of the object. As 
for instance, in the case of musala, m the absence 
of the hand-contact which is the counter-acting agency 
of the weight, the downward motion is due to weight. 
In the same way, in the case of an organism in the 
absence of effort which counteracts the influence of 
weight, the falhng down is due to weight. In the 
like manner, in the case of an arrow when thrown out. 
It falls down in the way without reaching the goal, 
in the absence of velocity (one of the samskdras), the 
falling is due to weight alone.®® This applies to aU 
the cases of falling down.*” Now, in all these cases, 
motion in the musala, body and the arrow is due to 

VS, V 1 10 
®®VS, V 1 15. 
vs, V. 1. 17. 

NLV, p. 69; PD, p. la, VU, IV. 1. 10 
PPBha, p 263 . 
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weight alone. 

It should be noted down here that the first initia- 
tive falling motion is due to weight alone, while 
the second and the subsequent fallmg motions are 
joint products of weight and velocity iyegd). The first 
motion towards falling down is produced by weight, 
but later on, it gives rise to velocity; so that, m 
subsequent motions, both velocity and weight are 
found. Here, we have the joint causality, but in other 
places, each of these two has been found to be produc- 
tive of motion separately and mdependently.^'^ 

It IS clear from the above statement that weight 
causes motion only when there is no velocity, which 
is one of the counteractmg forces for the operation 
of weight in producing first motion in a substance 
which, in Its turn, leads to its fall. In this case, no 
doubt, weight is the cause of motion, but only that of 
the first falling motion {adjapatanakarmari). This 
motion produces velocity which helps the weight 
to produce joint effects in the form of the subsequent 
motions, till the falling object reaches the ground. 

Now, it may be urged here: velocity being one of 
the counteractmg forces of weight, how can there 
be any joint effect at all? According to the rule, as 
soon as velocity appears it should counteract the opera- 
tion of weight. This may be further explained with 
the help of two mstances. Thus, when an arrow is 
thrown into the air towards any direction it is accom- 
panied by velocity which really is its conveyance, but 
there is also weight m it. Now, it is also certain that 
the independent operation of weight causes falling 
motion (^atanakarman)', so that, in the case of a flying 
arrow we will have to infer that although the weight 
is present there, yet it has not got its independent 
operation. That is, its mfluence is counteracted by 
velocity which alone is causing motion in the 
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arrow. This velocity, when exhausted, the weight 
predominates and causes the downfall of the arrow. 
This is how velocity is counteracting the operation of 
weight and does not help the production of a joint effect. 

Again, in the case of an object or an orgamsm 
where there is no velocity and the rest to counteract 
the operations of its weight, it is really the weight 
alone which causes the falling motion there. But 
this weight IS the cause only so far as the first falling 
motion is concerned; because, m the subsequent falling 
motions the weight is helped by velocity which was 
produced by the first falling motion itself; so that, 
here also, we find velocity helping the weight, instead of, 
as a rule, counteracting it, of course, in the causf . This 
IS a clear case of mutual help with a view to produce 
a joint effect. Even in the second instance itself, we 
find apparently contradictory statements. We stick 
to the rule that there should not be velocity etc. m 
the case of the first fallmg motion, although they may 
be present in the subsequent falling motions. 

How to reconcile these two apparently contradic- 
tory views? The facts are as stated above. Pragasta- 
pada is quite clear. But ^ridhara appears to have felt 
some difficulty ; hence, he has tried to give reasons 
to defend Pra^astapada. But his reasons do not 
give us ample satisfaction; for, although both weight 
{^gurutvd) and velocity {vega) are found productive of 
motion elsewhere separately, yet one may counter- 
act the other. When they are mdependent and sepa- 
rate both produce motion; but when found in one 
place, velocity counteracts the force of weight and per- 
forms Its function alone. There is no difficulty m 
this and perhaps almost all the later writers hold weight 
as the cause of tlie first falling motion alone, wliile 
velocity that of the subsequent motions alone. There 

TR, p. 146, TD on TS, p. 20, Vicvakaiman’s com. on TBha, 
p 136 
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IS nothing in the Vai5esika siitra itself to support the 
view of Pragastapada. 

Dr B.N. Seal, on the other hand, says — “Pragas- 
tapada seems to have thought that some samskdras (e.g. 
the vega of an arrow or other projectile) suspend the 
action of gravity; other samskdras (e.g. in the case of 
a falling body) coalesce with gravity to produce 
a smgle resultant motion. The later commen- 
tators from (Jridhara downwards certainly interpret 
the Vaigesika sutras in this sense.”*® 

2. Effort {prajatnd) is also a cause of motion. It 
IS of two kinds — one which proceeds 'from life {pvana) 
and the other that proceeds from desire and hatred. Of 
these, the former, namely, that which proceeds from 
life is that which is the cause of the movement of the 
vital-airs, namely, prana and apdna^ while a man is sleep- 
ing, and which leads the internal sense-organ to come 
in contact with the external sense-organs at the time 
of awakemng.** In other words, the activities of vital- 
airs, m a sleeping man, are due to effort. This eiffort 
cannot be caused by desire and hatred. It is only due to 
the life present in a man. Life, on the other hand, has been 
explamed as the contact of the Atman with the Manas 
and an orgamsm depending upon merit and demerit; so 
that, effort proceeding from life is produced from the 
Atman and the Manas contact depending upon merit and 
dement.*® The other is the cause of the activities which 
are capable of leadmg to the desired and of removmg 
the undesired. This also keeps up the body steady. 
That the body bemg heavy does not faU down is due 
to our effort proceeding from desire. This second 
kind of effort is produced from the Atman and the 
Manas contact helped by the desire or by hatred.*® 

*® PSAH, p. 142. 

PPBha, p. 263. 

Kandall, p. 263. 

46 ppBha, p 263 along with Kandall. 
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Such an eflFort produces motion. When a man, 
desirous of perforrmng such acts as sacrifice, study, 
giving, cultivation of land etc., wants to throw up his 
hand, or throw it down, then an effort is produc- 
■ ed in the A.tman limited by the part of the body called 
hand, and then from the Atman and the hand contact 
helped by that effort and weight motion is produced 
in* the hand; and also in the like manner, in all other 
parts of the body, such as, leg and the rest and conse- 
quently, m the body itself.*’ This motion has got the 
parts of the body or the body itself as its material cause, 
the Atman (possessmg effort) and the hand contact 
as the non-material cause, while the effort itself as 
the instrumental cause.*® We should remember that 
effort alone without the aid of weight cannot produce 
either the upward or the downward motion; so that, 
we have to admit here the causality of weight as well. 

Again, in the same manner, effort produces motion 
in things connected with the parts of the body, or the 
body Itself. Thus, when a man, havmg a musala in 
his hand, desires to .throw up the musala with the help 
of the hand, an effort is produced in the Atman. With 
the help of that effort as the instrumental cause and the 
Atman and the hand contact as the non-material cause, 
an upward motion is produced in the hand and simul- 
taneously with the help of the same effort, from the 
hand and the musala contact, a motion is produced 
even in the musala itself.*® 

Similarly, we have downward motion of 
hand and musala. Thus, when the musala has been 
thrown up, the desire to throw it up ceases, and another 
desire to throw it down is produced followed by an 

*’ VS, V. i. L, PPBha, p. 297. 

V. 1. L This motion is called cesta^ as it is said — 
^^A.tmajanyd hhavediccha Kcbajdnyd hhavetkrtih\ krhianyd bhaveccesld 
tajjanyaiva kriyd hhavef ^ — Quoted in VY, v i. I. 

49 PPBha, pp. 297-298 
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eflFott. With the help of this -effort as the instrumental 
cause and the Atman and the Manas contact as well as 
the hand and musala contact as the respective non- 
material causes, there are simultaneously downward 
motions in hand as well as in the musala}’^ 

The motion of the musala produces forcible con- 
junction between a wooden mortar {ulukhald) and the 
musala, which, in its turn, is the cause of the upward 
motion of the musala with the help of the velocity 
belonging to it, without being preceded by any effort. 
Here, the velocity is the instrumental cause and the 
musala is the material cause. 

This upward motion of the musala, in its turn, 
with the help of the forcible contact produces velocity 
in the musala. With the help of this velocity, again, 
the musala and the hand contact, without depending 
upon any effort, produces an upward motion in the 
hand also. 

As to the question — that the previous velocity pro- 
duced in the musala by the downward motion being 
now destroyed by the forcible contact, how can the 
upward motion of the musala, without depending upon 
any effort, produce another velocity as explained above?'^ 
it is said that although the previous velocity is des- 
troyed, yet the musala and the mortar contact is capable 
of produang a forcible {patu) motion productive of 
veloaty.®* Here, the upward motion in the hand and 
the musala is successive. It appears simultaneous only 
because of the swiftness of the two motions.®* It may 
also be possible to regard the previous velocity itself so 
strong that even by the forable contact it may not 
be destroyed and there would be then no need of 
having another velocity. Thus, simultaneously with the 

PPBha, p. 298. 

Kandali, p. 290. 

PPBha, p. 298. 

®®KandaH, p 300. 
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production of the upward motion in the musala, by the 
forcible contact with the help of the velocity, without 
depending upon effort, another motion is produced, even 
in the hand with the help of the same veloaty, from 
the musala and the hand contact without depending 
upon an effort.'* Here is the simultaneity of production 
in the case of the upward rnotion." 

It is clear from the above that the upward motion 
is produced both by the presence and the absence of 
an effort. 

3. Conjunction (Samjoga ) — As regards conjunc- 
tion as the cause of motion we know that it 
depends upon something else than its own substratum 
to produce it.'® This produces motion either through 
forable contact or impulsion, the two forms of 
conjunction. The former produces sound when two 
things between which conjunction takes place come 
together; while the latter does not produce any sound 
at all. Impulsion is a form of conjunction, because. 
It IS the cause of that motion which produces the 
non-dis)unction of the impeller from the impelled; 
and It is only by means of the conjunction m the form 
of impulsion {nodana) that the impeher impels the 
impeUed.'”^ 

This impulsion is helped by weight, fluidity, velocity 
and effort operating either collectively or inividually. 
It produces motion in aU the four mahdbhutasd^ As for 
example, we find that in the case of muddy earth when 
a small piece of stone is gently put upon mud, it 
gradually smks down together with the mud. Here, 
in this case, the contact of the piece of stone with the 
mud brought about by the weight of the stone is of 

'*PPBha, p. 298. 

Kandali, p. 500. 

PPBha, p. 159 

57 PPBha, pp. 303-304 along with Kandali. 

^®Ibid. 
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the type of impulsion (nodana). ’When again, the piece 
of stone strikes against the mud with effort from a dis- 
tance, then also the conjunction between the piece of 
stone and the mud is of the type of impulsion brought 
about by weight, effort and velocity. Again, when the 
mud is stmck by water, then the conjunction which is 
of the type of impulsion is brought about by all 
together, namely, weight, fluidity, e&rt and velocity.” 

The forcible contact {abhighdtd), in the like manner, 
is that type of conjunction which is brought about by 
veloaty and which is the cause of motion which 
causes disjunction.*” In other words, it is the cause 
of that motion which causes disjunction between that 
object winch strikes against another object and vice 
versa.^'^ This also produces motion in all the four 
mahabhutas. As for instance, when a stone or similar 
another object falls upon a hard substance, it produces 
motion which is due to abhighata; so that, when the 
muddy earth is either impelled or struck by the feet, 
the conjunction thus produced is known as samjukta- 
samyoga depending upon impulsion or forable contact, 
individually or coUectively. It also produces motion in 
earth etc. which are neither impelled, nor struck.®^ 

4. Fluidity idravatvd) — Coming to the fluidity 
as the cause of motion we find that it is the cause of 
the motion of flowing.*® It belongs to earth, water 
and fire. It is natural in water alone, while it is 
extrinsic to earth and fire. There should be no doubt 
about the natural fluidity belonging to water; for, in 
the case of sohdified water, like snow, ice, hailstone, 
etc., the fluidity belonging to the watery paramdnus 
constituting these solids is counteracted by the mutual 

Kandali, p. 304. 

^°PPBha, p 304. 

Kandali, p. 305. 

PPBha, p 304. 
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conjunction of the paramams of water brought about 
by non-physical fire {aivyena tejasd).^^ This we infer 
from the counteraction of the fluidity of salt by the 
contact of the non-physical fire. That these solids, 
like salt etc., are watery substances is known from the 
fact of their melting on other occasions. The melting 
of ice, snow, etc. is due to the contact of the earthly 
(e.g. physical) tejas^ as it is in the case of gold.®® 

The extnnsic fluidity belonging to earth and tejas 
is produced by the contact of tejas. For instance, in 
the case of butter, lac, honey, and the test, a motion 
is produced by the contact of the tejas helped by 
velocity in the paramams which constitute them. This 
motion produces disjunction after destroying the con- 
junction productive of the substance; so that, the effect 
being destroyed, fluidity is produced in the parafndnus 
alone through the help of the conjunction of the tejas. 
Then again, through the instrumentality of the adrsta 
of persons concerned and the conjunction of the Atman 
and the paramdnus, a motion is produced in those very 
paramdnus which brings about the effect through the 
process of dvyamka and the rest. Then fluidity is also 
produced in the effects along with other qualities.®® 

The downward flowing of water in the form of 
current from a certain place is also due to fluidity. 
Sometimes, the fluidity of water and some of its 
constituents is checked by their contact with barriers, 
such as, high banks, on all sides; and that of those 
constituents which are not in direct touch with the 
banks is checked by the samyukta-samyoga. When that 
check is even very slightly destroyed, then although 
the fluidity of water as a whole does not operate, being 
kept in check from all sides of the bank, yet the 
fluidity of the constituent parts which are in direct 


PPBha, pp. 264-265. 
Kandali, p. 266. 
PPBha, p. 265. 
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touch with the bank as well as^ that of the othet parts 
consequently, begin to operate as there is no check 
now.” As the opening is very small, the fluidity of the 
constituent parts in direct touch alone first operates and 
subsequently, that of other parts. But even when they 
move out one after another, they come out conjoined 
together. Though while moving, these parts do not 
appear to have moved from their respective places, yet 
they do so in such a manner as to remain in contact 
with one another. But this does not mean that they 
have their previous contacts undisturbed; for, we find 
that the collocation has changed.®* Thus, the previous 
substance being destroyed on account of the destruction 
of the previous combinations, the collocated particles 
produce a substance having a long dimension. In that 
product the fluidity is also produced. So, when the 
constituent parts move out in close adherence to 
one another, a sort of motion is also produced in the 
whole which is known as fimving In this way, through 
the fluidity of the constituent parts motion is produced 
in the whole.®® The same thing may be said regarding 
the drops of water falling from the clouds and combin- 
ing together so as to form one connected elongated 
substance. The flowing of such a substance is due to 
fluidity.'^® 

5. Impression (samskdrd ) — ^is also a cause of 
motion Although it is of three kinds, yet only 
two, namely, vega and sthttisthdpaka (elasticity), are 
required here. The former is produced by motion 
with the help of impulsion, forcible contact and other 
causes, in all the five kinds of substances possessing 
limited forms, namely, earth, water, fire, air, and 
Manas . Motion alone cannot produce velocity, as is 

Ibid , pp 305-306. 

Kandali, p 307. 

®® PPBha, p 306. 

VU, V 11. 4. 

Kandali, p. 267 
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clear from the fact that velocity is not found in slow 
motion where there is neither implusion nor forcible 
contact. 

It IS the cause of series of motions in one particular 
direction. It is counteracted by a particular kind of 
conjunction of a tangible substance. It is, sometimes, 
preceded by a similar attribute belonging to the consti- 
tuent parts of the substance.^® In other words, generally 
velocity is produced by motion, but sometimes it is 
also produced by the velocity itself belonging to the 
constituent parts of the substance in which it is found; 
as for mstance, the veloaty found in water as a whole 
is due to the velocity found in the cause of water, 
that IS, the constituent parts of water which produce 
water.''® 

Regarding sthitisthdpaka (elasticity) we know that it 
exists in tangible substances of which the consutuent 
parts are very closely combined together. It brings 
back the substance — ^its own substratum — to its origmal 
position, if that substance had changed its position 
otherwise, on some other occasion. We find its effects 
in bow, branch of a tree, hom, tooth, bone, thread, 
cloth and the rest, all of which are products of some 
ammate and inammate objects which are subject to 
contraction and expansion.'* 

The best example of motion produced by impres- 
sion (samskdra) is found in the discharge of an arrow 
and the movement of a wheel etc. In the case of the 
discharge of an arrow the process is as follows: The 
man who is strong and has got regular practice in the art 
of archery, firmly takes up the bow with his left hand; 
and then taking the arrow with his right hand and 
applying it to the string of the bow, holds the string 
along with the arrow with his fist and desires to 


72 ppBha, pp. 266-267. 

Kandall, p. 268 
74 ppBha, p. 267. 
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Stretch the bow along with tt^e string and the arrow. 
This is followed by an effort on his part. Through 
the Atman and the hand contact aided by the effort a 
motion, in the form of drawing, is produced in the 
hand; simultaneously with that motion another motion 
is produced in the arrow as well as in the string of the 
bow from the hand, string of the bow and arrow 
contact aided by the very effort; and simultaneously 
with this, again, through the hand, string of the bow 
and arrow-contact quahfied by the said effort two 
motions are produced in the two ends of the bow 
from the contact of the strmg of the bow and the ends 
of the bow.^^ In this way, the bow being stretched 
as far as the ear, there springs up an idea within the 
man who is stringing the bow that the strmg cannot 
be stretched further than this. This idea destroys the 
effort which had been put forth for stretching the bow. 
Then there, again, appears a desire to leave the arrow 
as well as the string. Then follows an effort. Aided 
by this effort through the contact of the Atman and 
the fingers, a motion is produced in the fingers which 
produces disjunction between strmg of the bow and the 
finger.’® From this disjunction is produced the destruc- 
tion of the conjunction between arrow, strmg and 
finger. This being destroyed, there bemg no obstacle, 
the samskdra of the type of elasticity, present m the bow, 
brings the bow, which had been turned into a arcular 
shape, to its original form. Then aided by this very 
elasticity through the contact of the bow and the strmg 
a motion is produced in the strmg as well as the arrow. 
This motion through the instrumentality of its own 
cause, namely, the contact of the bow and the string, 
produces velocity in the strmg. Aided by the velocity, 
the arrow and the strmg contact produces impulsion on 
account of the combined movement of the arrow which 
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is impelled and the string which is the impeller. From 
this impulsion there is the first motion in the arrow, 
which aided by impulsion produces velocity in it (e.g. 
arrow). From that velocity through the help of that 
impulsion follow series of motions which continue 
to appear until the arrow is disconnected with the 
string. The disjunction thus caused leads to the stoppage 
of the impulsion. Then there appear series of motions 
due to the velocity present in the arrow, which continue 
until the arrow falls down to the ground. This fall 
of the arrow is due to the exhaustion of the velocity 
which has counteracted the operation of weight; so 
that, after the disappearance of the velocity, the weight 
Fegins to operate and causes the downfall of the arrow.’’® 

A question is raised here: Since the moment the 
arrow is disconnected with the string and till it falls 
down to the ground there appears several motions, one 
after the other; but how does a man come to know 
of it? Why is not a single motion assumed to ac- 
complish It?’® 

The answer to this is that the existence of several 
motions is assumed as there are several conjunctions 
since the arrow is disconnected with the string and till 
it falls down to the ground. During this interval, 
namely, between the impulsion and the falling down of 
the arrow on the ground there is only one samskdraf° 
and It IS only when a motion is aided by impulsion or 
-by forcible contact, that it produces a samskdra, and 
never by itself alone; for, there is no velocity. Durmg the 
interval, on the other hand, there is neither impulsion, 
nor forcible contact; so that, there is only one samskdra 
which is produced by the motion of the arrow aided 
by the arrow and the strmg contact; and it is this 


Kandali, p. 503. 

PPBha, p 302, NBhaj III 11. 42. 
Kandali, p. 303. 
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samskara alone which accompanies the arrow till the 
latter falls down; and as the eMaency of the samskara 
to produce further effects is diminishing, the consequent 
effects become weaker and weaker.®^ 

It is to be noted here that the above view is held 
mainly by the Vaigesikas. The Naiyayikas, on the other 
hand, consider that like the senes of motions there are 
also the series of samskdras.^^ This view is rejected by 
the Vaigesikas on the single ground of gaurava.^^ Al- 
though this view is not found in the Nyayabhasya 
where only a series of motions is mentioned,®* yet it is 
found in the Nyaya-Vartika.®° Accepting the Nyaya- 
view. Dr. B, N. Seal says — “it will be seen that the 
Nyaya view is adequate to explain acceleration, which 
it logically imphes.”®® 

Similarly, in the case of a pot-maker’s wheel, we 
know that the first motion is produced in the wheel as a 
whole due to the contact of the stick, and the subse- 
quent motions are produced from the motion which is 
due to either impulsion or forcible contact and also due 
to samskara. Thus, the first motion in the part of the 
wheel which is in contact with the stick proceeds from 
velocity through the contact of the stick with other 
parts of the wheel; the subsequent motions of the 
part which is in contact with a stick are due to samskara 
and impulsion; while motions of other parts are due 
to samskara and samjukta-samjoga\ and when the stick is 
removed, the motion found in the wheel as well as 
in its parts is due to samskara alone.®^ 

6. Adgsta. Lasdy, we come to adgsta which 
is also one of the causes of motion. But what is 

®^Kandali, p. 303. 

®*VU., v.i. 17. 

®®Ibid. 

®*NS,III. u. 42 - 

®®PSAH, p. 137. 

®® Ibid. 

®^ Kandall, p. 307. 
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adrsta itself^ Literally, it means that which is not 
seen. That is, it is an unseen force which is mainly 
due to the deeds performed by a man. These deeds 
may be due to merit, or demerit, or both. It is even 
identified with dharma and adharma. However, such 
motions which cannot be explained through ordinary 
causes mentioned above are attributed to this adrsta. 
Hence, we find that the causahty of adrsta is assumed 
in producing motion in the foUowmg cases: 

{a) The motion found in jewels, needle etc.®® Thus, 
when anything is stolen away and the thief is not 
caught, the man, learned in the art of catching thief, 
performs some rites in a vessel or a pot, made of some 
jewel or metal, filled with water. The vessel then is 
placed on the ground and some one is asked to 
hold the top of the vessel firmly with his right hand. 
The artist then repeats some mantras, through the 
force of which the vessel held by the third person, 
moves towards the direction in wliich the stolen property 
IS kept. When the vessel teaches the exact place where 
the property is lying, it stops. Now, m this case, the 
motion of the vessel is not due to any effort. It is 
■assumed to be either due to the good luck of the real 
master of the property or the misfortune of the thief. 
Here, the vessel is the material cause of the motion, the 
contact of the vessel with the Atman of the thief having 
adrsta as the non-material cause, and the demerit of the 
thief as the mstrumental cause.®® 

Similarly, the case of the motion of the needle 
or any piece of iron towards the magnet is also attri- 
buted to adrsta. Again, the motion found in grass 
while moving towards the grass-magnet {trnakdntd) is 
also attributed to adrsta. In these cases, needle and 
grass are the material causes, the conjunction with the 
Atman of the person possessing adista and is affected 

®® VS , V 1. 15; PPBha, p. 309, Kandall, p. 511. 

®®VU and VV., V 1. 15. 
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for good or for bad by that motion of the needle, the 
grass etc. are the non-material causes, and his very 
adrsia is the instrumental cause.®“ 

{b) Earthquake etc., which are neither caused by 
impulsion, nor by forcible striking, are said to be caused 
by adrsta.^'^ So, it is said that if a motion m earth alone 
be of some particular consequence as in the case of 
earthquake, then it is caused by adpta\ so that, the 
earth is the material cause, the conjunction of the 
Atman possessmg adrsta of a person whose pleasure or 
pain IS produced by the earthquake is the non-material 
cause, while adrsta is the instrumental cause. This is 
true of all the motions found under the earth and 
which are not due to impulsion and forcible contact.®^ 
(c) Again, the motion of water within the trees is 
also attributed to adrsta.''^ Thus, when water is poured 
into the basin round a tree and it moves into the tree 
through the roots, the motion is not caused by impul- 
sion, or by forcible contact, or by the sun’s rays. Hence, 
It IS attributed to adrsta alone. Here also, water is the 
material cause, the conjunction of the Atman, possessing 
adrsta of persons who are to get pleasure or pain from 
the growth of the leaves, branches, flowers etc., of the 
tree, is the non-material cause, while adrsta itself is the 
instrumental cause. This motion of water causes the 
growth of the tree.®^ 

{d) Other cases where adrsta is the cause of motion 
are found in the first upward flaming of fire, the first 
obhque or transversal movement of air, the first motion 
imparted to the paramdnus after the Cosmic Rest and the 
first motion imparted to the Manas?'^ 

®°VU. and VV.,v. 1.15 
VS , V 11 2 

VU, on ibid , Candrakanta explains adrstaih as ahhjantar- 
airvasiubhtfcaladhhth 
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(f) Again, we find that adrsta is the cause of the 
two well-known motions of the Mams, namely, 
apasarpam and upasarpana. Conjunctions of what is 
eaten and dmnk and conjunctions of other eifects are 
'also attributed to this adrsta.^’^ 

The apasarpana and the upasarpana are produced by 
the Atman and the Manas contact helped by adrsta. 
The process is as follows: When the merit and the 
demerit, helping the existence of the body in the hving 
state, become exhausted and do not produce any more 
effect due to the experience (bhoga) or to their mutual 
predominance, or to their mutual counteraction, the 
effort proceeding from the hvmg also having ceased to 
exist; the functioning of the vital-airs havmg also 
stopped, the present body falls down as dead. Then, 
again, another set of merits and demerits through which 
the particular Jivdtaman is to experience pleasure and pain 
in the next body, comes to function. In other words, 
the particular set of merits and demerits meant for the 
experience of pleasure and pam in another body, bemg 
checked to function in this body by the set of merits 
and demerits meant for the experience of pleasure and 
pain in this very body, findmg the present body dead 
and the set of its merits and demerits exhausted, be- 
comes operative, for, there is nothing to counteract its 
force now. Then, this fresh set of merits and demerits, 
aided by the Atman and the Manas contact, produces a 
motion called apasarpana which causes the disjunction 
between the dead body and the Manas. Here, the 
Atman and the Manas contact is the non-material cause, 
the Mams is the material cause and the fresh set of 
merits and demerits which is now operative is the 
instrumental cause. 

Then, this Manas, which has left the dead body 
and has come out, becomes connected with another 
subtler body called dtivahikafarira which has been formed 
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by the non-operatmg fresh set of merits and demerits. 

The Manas thus connected with the subtler body 
goes either to heaven or to hell. After gomg there the 
Manas leaves this dtwdhika body and enters into another 
body which is formed in accordance with the past 
deeds of the person whose Manas is moving. This 
body IS meant for the experience of pleasure and pain 
according to the past deeds either m heaven or in hell. 
To come in contact with this body the Alanas must 
have a motion. Such a motion is loiown as apasarpana. 

As to the necessity of having an orgamsm, 
however subtle it may be, it is said that while moving 
from place to place Manas must have an orgamsm; 
for, there can be no motion in the Manas which 
IS not m any organism, except during the state 
that immediately follows the Umversal Destruction 
{mahdpralqya)', so that, it is necessary to assume 
the existence of an organism, which remams quite 
close to the dead body. It is produced out of 
paramdnus and dvyanukas etc. moved by the adrsta. 
This body is very subtle and supersensuous. As it 
leads the Manas to heaven and hell, it is known as 
the dttvdhikafarlraM 

The motion of the Manas, to enter the fresh body 
produced either in heaven or in hell for the experience 
of pleasure and pam, is known as upasarpana?^ 

Similarly, the motion found in the MLanas on other 
occasions is also due to adrsta. Thus, the motion of 
the Manas of the jogins with the help of which the Manas 
goes out of the body to its destination and comes back 
to its own orgamsm and so on, is due to adrsta alone.’’® 
As regards the motion due to adrsta, it should be 
pointed out that the systems of Nyaya.and Vaigesika, 
following very closely the common-sense view, have 

Kandali, p. 310. 

Ibid., p. 3 II. 

®® PPBha, p. 309 along with Kandali, p. 311 
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to confine themselves, within ceitain limitations. 
Hence, sometimes, even in such cases, where one can 
easily, with a little insight, find out some definite 
cause of the motion, as for instance, m earthquake 
etc., these systems pretend to remain ignorant of the 
reahty and attribute the causality to some unseen 
force {adrstd). 

Besides these, there are certain other kinds of 
motions which are attributed to one of these causes. 
Thus, for instance, the doud in the sky is a collection 
of water-drops moved towards the sky through the rays 
of the sun helped by the contact of air.^'"® 

Now, these causes sometimes operate separately, 
independent of any other cause and sometimes, they join 
together to produce one joint effect. 

VS, V h. 5-6 along with VU. 



CHAPTER VI 
MATTER AND CAUSALITY 
I 

INTRODUCTION 

Nyaya and Vaigesika systems being realistic in 
nature take the things of the universe as they appear 
to us in reahty. In the umverse, at every moment, 
■we find that certain things are produced, while others 
are destroyed; so that, production and destruction are 
constantly going on. Not only the constituents of the 
universe are affected by the Law of Change but also the 
universe itself. 

Now, a question is raised: How does this produc- 
tion, or the destruction take place? , In other words, 
whether production, or destruction is brought about by 
chance, or through some agency? This is a question 
which every school of thought had to face since the 
very dawn of reasoning in India. This very question 
in a different form is found in the Upanisads. Thus, 
the (Jvetagvatara Upanisad notes several views advanced 
at that time in answer to the question: What is the 
cause of the origin of the umverse, its existence and its 
destruction {pralaja)'? Those views are summarised in 
the foUowmg gruti: — 

Kalah svahhdvo niyatiryadrccha 
hhiitdm jonih purusa zti cintjd; 

Samjoga esdm m tvdtmahhdvd- 
ddtmdpyanlgah sukhaduhkhahetoh^. 

Here, we have got Kdla, Svabhdva, Nijati, Yadrcchd, 

^gu,i. 2. 
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Bhatas, Pur/isa, and Jivatman tepresenting the several 
views advanced in explainiag the origin of the empirical 
world. These are, undoubtedly, very old views. Even 
coming to the Nyaya-Sutras,^ we find some more views 
enumerated there. Thus, it is said there that some are of 
opinion that both the umversal and the mdividual 
productions are from ahhdva — ^void^. This naturally 
refers to the (Junyavadin school of the Buddhists. 
Again, further it is said that some hold that Ipara is the 
cause of the universe^. This is the same as is in the 
^vetagvatara Upanisad given above and in the Maha- 
bharata' of which a reference is made by Vacaspati 
Migra I in his Tatparyatika®. This view appears to 
have a wider circulation. It finds its place in the 
Mahabodhijataka^ and also ia the Buddhacarita of 
Agvaghosa.® In these Buddhist works this view is 
referred to as held by ‘■others ^ ; so that, we should 
not mistake it for the Buddhist view. Then, again, 
Gautama refers to the view of some who hold that 
positive things are produced without any cause {ani- 
mittatah^). This mrmmtttavada is most hkely the sva- 
bhavavada of the (^Ivetagvatara referred to above. This 
is also found mentioned in the Su§ruta,^“ the Bud- 
dhacarita of Apvaghosa’^ and also in the Gommatasara 
of Acarya Nemicandra.^® Gautama mentions some other 
views. Thus, he says that some hold that everything 
of the universe is non-eternal; for, everything is 

"IV. 1. 14-43. 

" NS., IV. 1. 14. 

*NS., IV. 1 19. 

® Vana-Parva, xxx, 28. 

® pp, 604-605. 

^ Issaro savvalokassa sace kappeU ]miam etc , — Jatak, Vol. V. 

MX. 53 

NS., IV. 1. 22. 

Carirasthana, I 1 1 . 

"MX. 52. 

Verse 883. 
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produced and destroyed. Thaj: is, nothing exists before 
the production and also after the destruction. Hence, 
everything is non-eternal.’® Similarly, there is another 
view that everything is eternal; for, the five bhiitas, 
which constitute the objective world are eternal.’^' 
Hence, there is no need of any cause or effect. In 
this way, we find that ‘there have been several views 
about the origin of the world and which can very well 
apply to all cases of individual productions. 

Of these, some do accept some sort of causality, 
while others reject it entirely. Almost all the views which 
reject the principle of causality are very closely related. 
There appears to be a kind of gradation between some of 
these views. Thus, Cankarananda says’® that the up- 
holders of the Kdlavada think that there is a great gaurava 
in holding pat'amanu to be the ultimate cause; hence, Kdla 
is accepted to be the required cause. By 'Kala ^ankara- 
carya understands the cause of the change of every 
bhiita?-^ Some take it in the sense of Ifvara.^'' Again, as 
Kdla cannot do anything without the immanent nature 
of a thing; it is replaced by Svabhavavada. The latter, 
again, is of no use without the nijati. By niyati ^ankara 
means karman of the type of merit and demerit 
{avisamapunyapdpalaksanam karma). Dalhana in his com- 
mentary on the Sugruta identifies it with merit and 
demerit themselves {purvajanmdrjttau dharmddharmau 
niyatih). It is to be noted down here that myati used 
in the sense of adrsta is not objected to by the orthodox 
schools; hence, it appears that here it has been used in 
the sense of mere chance in some form or other, 
and therefore, it is objectionable. Yadrccha is used 
in the sense of mere coinadence {akasmikaprdptth). 

NS., IV. 1.25. 

Ibid., IV. 1. 29. 

Qvetacvataropanisaddipika, L i. 

Sarvahhutdndm vipanndmahetuh — (JBha. on Qveta. L i. 

Dalhana’s Comm, on Sngruta. 
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In later times, these various views have come to repre- 
sent in some form or other the view point of the Carva- 
kas regarding the theory of causahty. But it should not 
be forgotten that none of these accepts the Law of Causa- 
hty, as It IS understood by the orthodox schools. 

It is dear from the 'above that the problem 
of Causahty is very important in Indian thought. 
Since every school of thought had to face it in its own 
way, it became very controversial. The difference does 
not exist between the orthodox and the heterodox 
schools alone, but even amongst the orthodox schools 
themselves there is hardly any agreement on this point. 

The following are the points on which the contro- 
versy IS based: What is the relation between the cause 
and the effect.^ Is the effect absolutely identical with 
the cause, or is different from it? Is the effect produced 
out of something which is real and eternal, or is 
created from the void? What is the process of produc- 
tion of the effect? Is it merely the manifestation of that 
which existed before, or is a real and fresh production? 
All these questions are independently upheld mainly 
by the four most important schools of thought, namely, 
Nyaya-Vaiqesika, Sankhya, Vedanta and Buddhist of the 
Madhyamika school. The view point of each of these 
schools IS represented distinctly by the well-known 
theories of Indian philosophy, namely, Arambhavada, 
Idanmmavdda, Vtvartavada and Cmjavada respectively. 
Of these, the Parinamavada represents the view point of 
Sankhya; the Vtvartavada stands for the Cankara-Vedanta; 
the view point of the Buddhist is found under the 
^iinjavada, while the joint-system of Nyaya and Vaice- 
sika IS represented by the Aramhhavdda. These four 
theories although associated with the above mentioned 
four schools, yet represent almost all the schools of 
Indian thought in some form or other. It is certain 
that all these theories assume the principle of causality. 

I. Thus, according to the Partnamavdda there is 
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the primordial cause called IS/liild-'Prakrtt. This consti- 
tute the equilibrium of the three gmas — Sattva, Rajas 
and Tamas. The peculiar nature of Rcjas makes the 
Rrakrti ever-chane-inffd^ Hence, Rrakrtt is self-moved 
{svatahpanmmnt). Motion in the form of Rajas is in- 
heient in it by nature and does not come to it from 
without. 

By parindma we mean disappearance of one dbarma 
followed by the appearance of another dbarma in the 
same dbarmind^ Although, in reality, there is only one 
kind of panndma^ yet due to the distinction between 
dbarma and dharmin there appear to be three kinds 
of parindmaSy namely, dbarma, laksana and ovastbd. The 
meaning of parindma given above is the definition of 
dharma-pannama. The laksarjapanndma is the name 
of the change of laksana, meaning, time. That is to 
say, the change, from future to present and thence to 
past, IS due to the laksanaparindma. In this case, the 
change is with reference to the dbarma. As for instance, 
all the dharmas of the type of cow, horse, jar, cloth 
etc., are mutations of the dharmin in the form of prthvi 
etc. This IS the example of the dharmaparindma. Again, 
when the change of the very dbarma takes place in regard 
to time, that is, from future to present and thence to 
past, It is called laksanaparirjdma . Again, when, with 
reference to the dharmas which have come to exist in 
the present time, say the existmg cow, for instance, we 
speak of their states (avasthds), such as, bdlya, kaumdra, 
yamana, hdrdhakya, or old and new states of a jar etc.. 
It refers to the avasthdpanndma. In this way, constantly 
the gunas are changing*". 

According to this theory, there is a primordial cause 
which unfolds itself and manifests effects. This school 

SK., verse 13. 

Avastktasja dravjasja piirvadharmanmttau dharmdnfarotpatfilp 
panndmah — ^YBha., III. 13. 

20 TV., on YBha., III. 13, p. 204. 
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of thought believes in the Satkarjavada, according to 
which the entire universe exists in the Prakrfi as its 
aspect, even before the causal operation. The true 
relation between the cause and the effect, according to 
’this school, is that the effect is a dharma, an aspect of 
the cause, and constitutes a mode (vikdra) of it. In 
other words, the various effects known as vikrtts are 
the various modifications of the primary Prakrti itself. 
In fact, the relation is that of absolute identity m 
difference (bhedasahism atjantabhedd) as opposed to the 
absolute difference in identity {abhedasahisnu atyanta- 
bheda) of Nyaya and Vai9esika. Hence, the difference 
between the two effects is that of collocation alone. 
The Prakrit is the Unmanifest, while the effects are the 
manifestations of the same Unmanifest. There is no 
fresh production, in fact, under this head. Everything 
exists in the cause potentially. But we should not 
forget that the effects are as much real as the cause itself. 

2. The theory of Vivaria is associated with the 
school of ^ankara Vedanta. As has been said before, 
Vedanta in its empirical aspect is also a realistic 
school, and as such, cannot neglect to give an account 
of the phenomena of the world. That there is a cons- 
tant change going on in the phenomenal world cannot 
be denied. And it is one of the important functions 
of this school also to give some account of the endless 
series of events and effects. No doubt, the theories of 
Panndma or Arambha cannot help the Empirical school 
of Vedanta to explain the nature of the principle of 
causahty as applied to the external world. Even allow- 
ing a sort of reahty to the external world according to 
^ankara-Vedanta, it is not of the same type as we have 
with Nyaya-Vaicesika, or Sankhya. There is a vast 
difference between the notion of reahty of this empirical 
school and that of all other schools; so tliat, it is quite 
evident that the nature of the Law’ of Causality will 
also be of a different type. In Nyaya-Vaigesika, the 
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cause IS a permanent, unchanging entity in the form of 
paramdnus but not self-sufficient, while the effect is real, 
although It IS destructible. According to Sankhya, the 
cause is the Unmamfest Prakrti, which is permanent 
and eternal® while the effects are merely the manifesta- 
tions of Prakrfi, and as such, are as much real as the 
cause itself. According to the empirical school of 
Vedanta, at least, the nature of the effects is entirely 
different. About the nature of the cause we shall soon 
see what it is. At present we can only say that it is 
not as It is with the other schools. There is only one 
reality, namely. Brahman, and the entire universe, which 
IS merely an imposition upon that unchanging reality, is 
really a false appearance, unreal (amrvaeanija), and hence, 
illusory. Just as, water is the only permanent entity, 
while waves, bubbles, ripples etc., are merely so many 
appearances having no reality of their own. Similarly, 
the ^ruti says that the only truth is clay, while all the 
modifications are but lUusory forms and names imposed 
upon that single truth through speech only, {Vdcdram- 
hhanam vikdro namadheyam in rttiketyeva satyam etc^. This 
is known as the theory of vivarta. 

As regards the nature of cause itself, there are 
different views even in the Cankara school. Thus, says 
Appaya DJksita, in his Siddh^ta le^a®®, that according 
to the followers of the author of the Sanksepa-^ariraka, 
the pure Brahman is the cause of the world. This is 
clear from the meaning of the Vedanta Sutra®® ^Yanmd- 
pyasya yatab’ which means that the Brahman is that from 
which as a form of cause, the production etc., of the 

am not quite sure whether Prakrti, although pannamm 
by Its very nature, is self-sufficient in mamfesting its effects. Is it 
possible that Prakrtt would continue to manifest effects, even 
if Purusa — the consciousness — ^be removed^ If not, should we 
not say that it is also not self-sufficient like the paramdnus of 
Nyaya- V aigesika ^ 

^^Pp. 57.78. 

=^^1. 1. z. 
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world take place^*. Hence, it is said that Aka^a 
comes out of Brahman^^, where the pure Brahman is meant 
as the cause (updddna). Again, the followers of the 
Vivarana think that Brahman in the form of Ifvara, 
under the influence of M^d, is the cause of the universe. 
Hence, say that under the Sutras^® Antastaddharmo- 
padefdt,’ ‘Sarvatra prastddhopadefdf etc.. Brahman, as 
Ifpara, is described. Others agam, hold, they say, that 
the world is the parindma of Mdyd which belongs to 
Ifvara, while Ifvara himself is the updddna-kdrana (efii- 
aent cause). This is said of the external w'orld. While 
as regards the antahkarana etc., of the individual bemgs, 
it is said that the causahty belongs to both the 
Ifvardfntam^d and the Jivdpntdmdyd. In other words, m 
the case of the antahkarana etc., the ]tva associated with 
the Avnp/d is the updddna. This view undoubtedly takes 
Mdyd as different from Avidyd. Some, again, hold that 
Jtva alone is the updddna-kdrana. There is also a view 
that Mdyd alone is the cause of the universe. Again, 
the author of the Padarthatattvanirnaya thinks that both 
the Brahman and the Mdyd or the Avidyd are together 
the cause of the umverse; Brahman as the cause through 
the vivartamdnatd, while Avidyd through the parinamamd- 
natd. Vacaspati Mipra I is of opinion that Brahman is 
the updddna-kdrana mfluenced by M^d associated with 
]iva. Mdyd is only the sahakdri (auxiliary). Praka- 
9^anda is, however, of opinion that Mdyd alone is the 
updddna-kdrana of this phenomenal world®''. These are 
some of the views about the origin of this phenomenal 
world according to the followers of the Empirical school 
of (^ankara-Ved^ta. Apart from these differences in the 
view point, it is clear that there is no difference between 

Yatah karanadasya ]agato jammdty tat Brahma, 

Atm ana akacahsambhiliah^ etc. 

BS , L 1 20; L 11 L 

VSM , p. 38 For fuither details on the subject vide VPS., 
pp. 204-209; 224-225. 
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'Brahman and the universe which may be said to be the 
so-called effect, though illusory in nature, of 'Brahman^ 
pure or impure. 

3. Now, coming to the (^mjavada, we find that 
it is assoaated with the Madhyamika school of the 
Buddhist thought. It not only denies the external reahty 
of the world but also dispenses with the necessity of 
recognising the existence of ideas (vijmna). All traces of 
phenomenal experience, both objective and subjective, 
are effaced, and what is left behind is the Serene Depth 
of an Infinite Void. It is called (^iinya in the sense 
that It IS eternally free from everjThing with which our 
subjective or objective consciousness is acquainted. 
It IS above the world, beyond the world, and even 
permeating the world, though not defiled by it, as its 
abiding background. It is neither positive, nor even 
negative (as the wojrd might seem to apply); nor both 
simultaneously, nor other than both; so that, it is 
undefinable and in a sense has no ‘character’ {laksana). 
This school of thought explains the whole paraphernaha 
of cosmic experience from the stand-point of this ^mja 
with the aid of Avi^d. 

4. The Aramhhavdda is the theory which is advo- 
cated by Nyaya and Vaigesika. According to this 
joint-system, which stands for common sense, there is an 
absolute difference between a cause and its effect, al- 
though both are bound together by a mysterious tie of 
relationship; so that, as long as the effect exists, it 
inheres in its cause and even when it does not exist, 
that IS, before its production and after its destruction. 
Its non-existence in both the cases, technically called, 
pragahhdva and dhvamfa, also is attributed to the same 
cause. Why is it so, is not known even to the 
Naiyayikas and the Vaigesikas themselves. They would, 
naturally, say that it is in the very nature of the cause 
and the effect to be so related. This difficulty is perhaps 
due to their not believing in the Satkdrjavdda and 
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labouring under limitatipns. 

According to them, the paramdms of the four 
mahdhhutas are eternal. It is out of these paramdms 
alone, as the material cause, that the individual products 
and consequend^, the entire universe are produced. 
Hence, these are recognised as the ultimate material 
cause of the external sensible world. 

As the effects are quite fresh and distinct from their 
cause and as they are produced after a particular kind of 
ArambhaJ^-samyoga, the view-point is known as the 
Aramhhakavdda, 

This theory of Origination gives us an opportunity 
to discuss the problem of causahty. We have seen 
above that this school of thought believes in the 
existence of eternal paramdms^ which combine together 
and produce effects. It may be asked here: how do 
these paramdms combine? This combination is not by 
chance but is due to some efficient cause. During the 
state of pralaya, or otherwise, these paramdms first remain 
without any productive motion. Then, as soon as the 
cumulative adrsta of the ]was matures for fructification, 
the Will of God, which is eternal, becomes as it 
were creative, and immediately, productive motion is 
produced in the paramdms which group them- 
selves round the Manas and form orgamsms, one for 
each Jiva. The initiation of motion in the Manas and 
the paramdms is attributed to adrsta quickened by the 
Divine Will. In this way, aU other effects of this world 
and consequently, the world itself are produced. All 
this is due to the Law of Causahty. Thus, from the 
very beginning of the universe there is the necessity of 
this Law. It is, in fact, at the very root of the theory 
of Origination. No event can be properly explained 
without the Law of causation. 
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II 

r 

CONSERVATION OF MATTER AND WEIGHT 

It IS clear from the above that the whole process 
of the theory of Causahty is nothing but a process of 
change. Now, it may be asked here: while undergoing 
change from cause to effect, and vice versa, is any part of 
the changing object lost? It has been made clear above 
that there is one permanent ultimate element in the form 
of paramSnu which never changes, although in certain 
case, their qualities change according to the Vaigesikas. 
The products of these paramanus change; so that, in the 
course of this change, the paramanus, as such, remain 
without undergoing any change. Not only this, but 
even the number of the paramanus constituting the cause 
also remains the same. In fact, it is due to this, that 
we can say that in this world ‘nothing is created and 
nothing is destroyed.’ Although the effect is entirely 
different from the cause and is not merely the grouping 
of the constituent parts, yet essentially, there is neither 
any addition to, nor any deduction from the number of 
paramanus constituting the effects. Hence, if a certain 
product be reduced to its constituent paramanus, we shall 
find exactly the same number of paramanus out of which 
that product had formed. That is to say, the ultimate 
matter, as such, remains the same throughout the entire 
process of change. This is what is known as the Con- 
servahon of matter. This also explains that the Conserva- 
tion of might is also possible according to Nyaya-Vai^e- 
sika*®. That is to say, the weight of the constituent parts 
is equal to the weight of the effect produced out of 
those constituent parts. 

We find that Uddyotakara and some others hold that the 
weight of the effect (avayaviti) increases from that of the cause — NV., 
p. 236 But this seems to be a partial view, as has been made 
clear before. 
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III 

CAUSE DEFINED 

Having thus established the necessity of the Law 
of Causality, it may be asked: what should we exactly 
understand by the term cause? Cause has been defined 
as that which invariably precedes an effect and is not 
connected with it too remotely. In order to be a cause 
it must precede an effect. But all the antecedents do 
not necessarily represent the cause. For mstance, the 
potmaker’s ass or bullock that brings the clay out of 
which the potmaker makes the pot, precedes the effect, 
but It is not a cause of the pot, as neither of these is an 
invariable antecedent of the effect; for, even if the clay 
be brought on a cart it can produce the pot. Hence, 
the attribute tnvanahk is essential. Agam, all that 
precedes an effect invariably should not necessarily be 
the cause; for instance, the potmaker’s father, the colour 
of the stick, the generahty known as dandatva all these 
although precede the effect in the form of a pot invari- 
ably, yet none of these is recognised as a cause of the 
pot. The reason is that all these are too remotely con- 
nected with the effect. The pot can be produced even 
without these. Hence, they are not the cause. 

IV 

ANYATHASIDDHA 

It may be now asked: What is the meaning of 
‘connected too remotely’? Under what conditions an 
antecedent is said to be connected too remotely? The in- 
variable antecedents which are not at all necessary for 
the production of the effect but are invariably connected 
with the effect too remotely are known as anyathasiddhas. 
There are several varieties of it. Gange9a Upadhyaya 
mentions three varieties: 

I. Things that are connected with the cause 
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through inherence are, therefore, antecedents to the 
effect through it; as for instance, the colour of the thread 
and the generahty tantutva which being inherent in the 
thread, are invariable antecedents to the effect — cloth, 
but are not causes of the cloth. 

2. Things that are antecedents to a cause and are 
therefore, antecedents to the effect, such as, the father 
of the potmaker, who is an antecedent to the potmaker 
and consequently, to the pot itself; or, as Akd^a 
which is an antecedent to a pot, because it is a cause 
of the word ghata which always precedes the object 
^ata\ but these are not the causes; for, even without 
these the pot can be produced. 

3. Lastly, all other concomitants of a cause that are 
not connected with it through inherence, such as, the 
prdgabhdva colont^hich is not the cause of smell, 
although it is concomitant of several earthly things. 

These are only anyathdsiddhas and not the causes. 
Later writers mention five such varieties. Thus, ac- 
cording to Vipvanatha an anjatbdsiddha^^ is — 

1. That due to which the antecedence of the cause 
takes place. As for instance, it is due to the generahty 
called dandatva that the antecedence of the stick, which 
IS the cause of the pot, takes place; hence, dan^tva is 
one of the anyathdstmhas. 

2. That which precedes the effect not indepen- 
dently but through the cause itself. As for instance, 
the colour of the stick. The colour alone does not 
precede the effect, namely, pot, independently, but it 
does so only through the stick which is the cause of 
the pot. The stick must have some colour or other. 

3 . That which is known to be an antecedent to an 
effect only because it chanced to be an antecedent to 
something else; as for instance, Akdfa in relation to a 
pot; because, the object pot is preceded by the word 
(sound) pot, which is preceded by Akdfa as the material 

BMP., verses 19-22. 
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cause of sound; so that, Akd^a is known to precede the 
object, pot, only because, it precedes the sound pot. 

4. That which is an antecedent to an effect, only 
because, it is an antecedent to the cause of that effect; as 
for instance, the father of the potmaker, who is an 
antecedent to the pot, only because, he is an antecedent 
to the cause of the pot, namely, the potmaker. 

5. Lasdy, that which is other than that which 
alone is capable of producing the effect. As for ins- 
tance, the ass who brmgs the clay for making the pot. 

The last variety alone can include all other varieties 
under it; hence, this variety has been recognised as 
the most important of all the other four varieties 
mentioned above. 


V 

LAW OF CAUSALITY AND THE CARVAKAS 

It has been already said above that the Carvakas do 
not beheve in the Law of causality. This is quite 
evident from the fact that they do not beheve in any 
means of right cognition except pratyaksa. And causa- 
lity cannot be proved through pratyaksa; for, even when 
the dharmm, as such, is perceived doubt may remain as to 
Its causal character. The Carvaka continues that the 
argument, ‘that through the absence of the auxiliary of 
the cogmtion based on the method of agreement and 
difference the causal relation is estabhshed,’ is not 
acceptable; for, the very argument is applicable to the 
vyabhkdrt, that is, to disprove the causahty. Not being 
connected too remotely and bemg an invariable antece- 
dent to the effect are also full of doubts, and as such, 
cannot ascertain the causality. As for inference, it is said 
that the Carvakas have no faith in its validity as a means 
of right cogmtion. They further add that sometimes 
asiddk is found in the course of proving the causality; 
and the anvayin bemg unknown camiot remam there; so 
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that, difference {vjatireka) also cannot be ascertained. 
And consequently, there is no"^ possibility for the keva~ 
lavjatirehn. To the Carvakas, who believe in the 
asafkhjdti (non-existence) of an object, not rightly 
cognised, there is no difficulty on the ground that the 
object of denial is unknown.®” 

Vardhamana Upadhyaya says that the cognitions 
expressed in the forms that — ‘this takes place after this,’ 
‘in the absence of this,’ ‘this does not take place,’ etc., 
show that the theory of causality is proved through the 
direct perception itself®*. He, continuing further, 
says that the first alternative is not good; as its 
object IS imagmary. In other words, if the Carvakas 
do not beheve in the theory of causality, how is it 
that they use the words which are meant to result in the 
genesis of conviction m others {parapratipattipbalaka- 
vacandp A Carvaka is sure to commit contradictions; 
for, the more he attempts to reject causality, the more 
is he put into troubles®®. 

It may be further urged: if the effect does not 
depend upon anything, that is, if causahty be demed, 
then there is the possibility of the production or 
creation being perpetual. If production were demed, 
then there would be no production even afterwards; 
for, there is no difference between the two states. The 
alternative svasmdt (from itself) is untenable; for, the 
effect before its production is itself non-existent, and 
therefore, mcapable of production itself. The relation 
of cause and effect is one of mvariableness m priority 
and posteriority. One single object cannot be both an 
antecedent and a consequent; for, this (sequence) is 
possible only where there is difference®®. It is impossible 
to think of identity between the cause and the effect; 


®“ KPP , p. 35, PWSS., Vol. II. p. 182. 
®*KPP., p 34. 

®®Ibid. 

®® KP , pp. 42-43. 
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for, the view that one who is desirous of having a cloth 
not only takes cloth but also the threads which existed 
before the production of the cloth along with it,, is 
quite contradictory to the usage of the world/^ 

If unreal {ampdkhya) be believed to be the cause of 
production, then even before the production, the effect 
should have existed which would have made the 
production perpetual.®’’ 

It may be, however, urged that the term ahamdt^ in 
the expression ‘akasmadevct bhavatt\ is not meant merely 
to deny the cause or production, nor does it mean the 
affirmation of the effect being its own cause, or being 
caused by something unreal, but shows that the 
product is by nature associated with a fixed Kdla, just as. 
It is naturally associated with a fixed Defa. 

The Naiyayikas reject the above view; because, they 
hold that the demal of a hmit in time, or of fixedness of 
hmit m time, both would be subversive of kddaatkatva 
which does not consist merely in the existence at a 
succeedmg moment but in such existence which is 
accompamed by prior-non-existence. In case the limit in 
time is admitted, this upper or prior limit itself becomes 
the cause.®® 

To this the Carvakas say — ^let prior-non-existence 
iprdgabhdva) itself be the limit sought. But the Naiya- 
yikas do not accept this; for, other positive things 
also exist along with the pnor-non-existence. If they, 
hold the Naiyayikas, do not exist, it would not be 
possible to know the non-existence itself. Hence, the 
effect does not possess the prior-non-existence alone as its 
limit, because of there being no difference between this 
and the prdkkdlaniyatatva?’’ If the pnor-non-existence. 


®‘KPP., on Ibid., p. 43 
®'‘KP, p 43. 

®®Ibid., pp. 44-45, Pandit Gopinatha Kavitaja’s Engbsh tians- 
lation — PWSS , Vol H, pp. 183-84. 

®’ BodhanI, p. 9. 
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independent of anything else be the hmit, then in that 
case, the effect, as being due to that linut, would exist 
even before/^ 

Again, the Carvakas hold — let there be any number 
of limits, but they are not required here. This non-re- 
quirement explains the meamng of the term svahhdva. To 
this the Naiyayikas reply: what is the meaning of the ex- 
pression ‘they are not required’? Does it mean that the 
limits are not invariable {niyatdf Or that though they 
are invariable, yet they are not helpful? That is, the stick 
etc., although invariably precede the pot, yet they are not 
at all helpful in producing it.’® In the first case, there 
being no determinant {mydmakd), smoke could have an 
ass dso as its limit, just as it has fire as its hmit. In the 
second case, what is the use of another helper, because 
the meamng of dependence {apeksa) is nothing but in- 
variable character and this is of the nature of cause? It 
should be, however, known that the theory of svabhava, 
when used in this sense, is accepted by the Naiyayikas. 

Again, the Carvakas hold that this theory of 
svahhdva is like the restriction of the svahhdva of the 
eternal things, like fabddfrayatva for the Akdfa, Aimatva 
for the Atman etc. It is not proper to say, why should 
not the nature of eveiything be accidental, just as the 
nature of Akdya, namely, Akd^atva is accidental? To this, 
agam, the Naiyayikas reply that the above view is 
untenable; for, the word svahhdva would lose its signifi- 
cance, if It were common to all. One thmg cannot 
possess several svahhdvas, because, this would then 
lead to contradictions. 

Agam, the Carvakas reply that in the same way, in 
the present case also, there would be contradiction by 


KP., p. 46, ^ankara Migra, however, explains this saying that 
if the pnor-non-existence alone be the limit, then the efect will 
depend upon it alone for its production, so that, the kadacitkatva 
which is being felt would be subverted — ^Amoda, Ms. Fol 6«. 

®®Ibid., Fol. 7«. 
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admitting kdddcitkatva a^ the svabhdva of a thing which 
IS eternal; so that, the solution is the same. To this 
the Naiyayikas rejoin that the solution is not the same; 
for, there would be self-contradiction if the effect were 
accepted to be without any fixed or unfixed limit. If a 
fixed limit is assumed, then really the doctrme of causali- 
ty is accepted.'*" In this way, the Naiyayikas reject the 
theory of svabhdva as advocated by the Carvakas. 

But It is found that this doctrine in a certam sense 
has to be admitted by all thinkers at some stage. 
It IS weU-known that a product, as for mstance, jar, 
inheres in its material cause, namely, clay, according 
to the Naiyayikas. But, it may be asked why does not 
the jar, for instance, inhere in the threads? In plain 
language, why is the effect produced from one kind of 
cause rather than from another? \ 5 (/’hat is the inner 
meaning of updddna-myama which is a fact of general 
experience? The Naiyayika’s analysis, acute as it is, 
fails to provide the right solution to this question. 
Another example may be taken by way of illustration. 
In Nyaya-Vai9esika, umversals {sdmdnya) are declared to 
be eternal and ommpresent. But how is it that they 
are not mamfested always and everywhere? Of course, 
there are certain conditions which determine and hmit 
this manifestation. A universal, for example, in so 
far as it inheres in a composite, is revealed by the 
pecuhar collocation of the parts {akpi) constituting that 
composite. In other words, as Nyaya-sutra expressly 
states, the relation between a particular umversal and a 
particular collocation is one of vjangya-vyanjakabhdva. 
Now, the question arises: what determines this vyangya- 
vyanjakabhdvd^ To be plain, how is one umversal 
manifested through one collocation and not through 
another? Why does not hamhigylvdd' watva reveal gotva 
instead of ^Mtatva"^ What is the root of the corres- 

KP., pp. 42-51 
16 
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pondence between a jdh and &n,dkrfi? The Naiyayikas 
cannot furnish an adequate rational answer to these 
questions. The only answer, if answer it could be 
called, IS to fall back upon the nature of the thing about 
which no further question is permissible. So says the 
author of Kandali‘^ — ^that this is the nature of the cause 
in the form of threads that in the thing produced out of 
these threads only the generahtyof cloth, namely, patatva, 
inheres and no other generality. This is the mahimd of 
a lump of clay that m the thing produced out of this, 
^atatva alone inheres and nothing else, and so on.*"* 
The causality may be attributed to nature, or to mahimd, 
or to anything else, but they are all the same. It is 
really the svahhdva which is the only solution for explain- 
ing these cases. This makes it clear that what the 
Nyaya-Vaigesika understands by svahhdva, while rejecting 
the view, is something like dkasmtka or chance, which 
cannot be explained through the doctrine of causality. 

Thus, after aU it can be said that the theory of causa- 
lity must be admitted, in some form or other, to explain 
the phenomena of the world. It may be called by any 
name, say, svahhdva, faktt, mahimd, hetu, or kdrana, but 
the fact IS there. It may also be pointed out that even 
those who do not accept the theory apparently, as for 
mstance, the Cdrvdkas, have, in some form or other, 
to accept something in place of cause, although it may 
not be spoken of by the name of cause. 

So, we find that while refuting the doctrine of the 
so-called non-causality, the Nyaya-sutra says— what the 
opponent suggests that the production of positive 
things is from anmitta*^ itself proves that there is a cause 
to produce the positive effects; for, from whatever a 
thing is produced is called its nimitta (cause); so that, 
the ammitta itself becomes the cause of positive produc- 

*^PWSS., Vol II. pp. 189-191. 

^^Kandali, p 517. 

Ammttato hhavofpaitth — NS., IV. 1. 22. 
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tion. Hence, it is wroip.g to hold that a product is 
uncaused/* 

We may add some more reasons to show the neces- 
sity of accepting the doctrine of causality. We find that 
even when clay, water, the potmaker and the thread 
are present, there is no production of the jar; even 
when soil, water, air, sun and the rest are present, there 
IS no germination of the sprout. Hence, we are led to 
assume that there is something the absence of which 
prevents the production of an effect. In order to have 
the effects, hke a )ar, or a sprout, we should believe 
in the presence of a stick, or seed, which is a fact sup- 
ported by experience. If there were no law of causality, 
why should there be any pravrth and mvrtti in the 
umverse? But that these things exist cannot be gainsaid. 
People do take steps to perform certain action which they 
hke, and also to abstain from performing certain acti- 
vities which they hate. These steps do show that there 
is the law of causality working in the mmd of people; 
for otherwise, there would have been no actndty of 
whatsoever kind. We are fully aware of the dictum — 
prqyojanamamddifja na mando’pi pravartate. The world 
would have been desireless without causation. It is 
really the cogmtion of attaining good by doing certain 
things that we perform those activities and knowing that 
such activities will only lead to hatred, we abstam from 
them. Now, had there been no Principle of Causation, 
how could one have faith in all these?*® There would 
have been no law and order of whatsoever kind m the 
world, had there been no causation. 

Further, the Vai9esika sutra says — ^had there been 
no relation of cause and effect, then even from the 
absence of effect, we could have found the absence of 
cause as well. But we find that it is not the case.*® 

** NS , IV 1 23 along witln KBha 

*’ VU , I. u I. 

*'■ VS , I 11 2. along with VU 
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Therefore, we assume that there is the Doctrine of 
Causality. 


VI 

DIVISIONS OF CAUSE 

Such a cause is of three lands: Samctvdyt, Asanm'aji 

and 

I. Samavdyt-kdrana (material-cause) has been de- 
fined as that wherein the effect is produced through 
the relation of inherence. As for instance, the 
cloth IS produced m the threads, that is, out of the 
threads wherein the cloth exists through the relation 
of inherence {samavdya)-, so that, the threads are the 
material cause of the cloth; or the cloth itself is the 
material cause of the colour of the same cloth; which 
again, inheres m the very cloth after it is produced. 

It may be asked here: Why does the cloth inhere 
in the thread which is the material cause and not in the 
shuttle {turi) etc., which are also apparently equally con- 
nected with the cloth? The answer is that as there is 
no relation of inherence between the cloth and the 
shuttle, the former does not inhere m the shuttle but 
m the threads. 

This leads us to talk of the nature of the relation 
{samhandhd) itself. It has been defined as that which is 
one and is different from those two in which it 
subsists but has got those two objects as its subs- 
trata.^’’ Such a sambandha is of tv’O lands: samyoga and 
samavdya. The former means a sort of contact be- 
tween two positive objects. It is separable. The latter, 
on the other hand, is that relation which exists be- 
tween two ayutastddhas which stand to each other in 
the relation of the container and the contamed. This 
relation is the cause of the notion that such and such a 


« TBha., p. 84. 
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thing inheres in this.^® The ayufastddbas are those two 
objects between which the relation is that if one wants 
to exist. It can do so only having the other as its subs- 
tratum; as for example, the pairs, like part and whole, 
.attribute and substance, krija and substance, genus and 
species, quiddity {vifesd) and eternal substance, are all 
ajutasiddhas . That is, whole, gumn, krtydvdn, vyakti^ and 
nttyadravya can exist only having parts, attributes, hydy 
jdtt, and vifesa as their substrata respectively. They can- 
not exist in any other thing*®. 

This relation consists m the mutual dependence or 
inseparableness of such things of hmited extension as 
are distmctly known to be different from each other. 
This samavdya, according to the Vaigesikas, is super- 
sensuous and IS known only through inference. Thus, 
just as we find that the notion ‘there is curd in this 
big jar’ is due to there being some sort of relation 
between curd and the big jar; so, there are notions 
like ‘cloth is m these threads,’ ‘mat is in these reeds,’ 
‘the attribute and motion are in this substance,’ ^sattd 
(the summum genus) is in these substances,’ ‘there is 
dravyatva in this substance,’ ‘there is gunatva in this gum 
(quality),’ ‘there is karmatva in this karman^ ‘there are 
qmddities in these eternal substances,’ and so on, where 
there exist such relations. Now, this relation is not 
samyoga (a mere separable contact); for, the sambandkns 
(the connected tlungs) are ayutasiddhas-, this relation is 
not possible to be brought about by the m.otion of any 
of the members thus related; it is not found to disappear 
by the disjunction of the related members; and also 
because it is found to exist only between the container 
and the contained. All these conditions ate not found 
in the case of samyoga. It is altogether a different kind 
of relation. 

This IS different from dravya and the rest of the 

« VS., VII. 11. 2, PPBha., p. 324. 

TBha., pp. 15-16. 
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categories; for, like hhava {satta) its natuie is altogether 
different. That is, as in the ca^se of the summum genus, 
we find that while bringing about the notions of itself 
in regard to its substitutes — (^ravya, guna and karman — 
it differs from its substrates and even from one another, . 
So also in the case of inherence, as regards the five 
categories, namely, dravya, gum, karman, sdmdnya, and 
vt^esa, the notion that ‘it exists here’ differentiates it 
from the above m.entioned five categories. It is only 
one. Even if it is one, there will be no diiEficulty in 
the restriction of container and contained due to the 
vyangya-vyanjaka-faktibheda^". In other words, although 
there is only one inherence, yet the inherence belonging 
to dravyatva subsists m dravya alone, and not in karman 
or gyna. Similarly, the inherence of gunatva subsists m 
guna alone, and not in dravya or karman. This is 
determined by the mediods of amaya (agreement) and 
vyatireka (difference). Just as we find that the curd 
subsists in a big jar and not that the big jar subsists in 
the curd although there is no difference as far as the 
Sarny oga is concerned. A substance manifests dravyatva 
alone and not karmatva or gunatva. These are Icnown 
through samvit or appealing to the nature of things 
alone;’^ so that, the cloth is produced in the threads and 
not that the threads are produced in the cloth. 

Thus, after aU, we find that there exists the rela- 
tion of inherence between two things, because the 
nature of such pairs demands it so. Hence, the relation 
of cause and effect, which is that of inherence, and 
accordmgly, is so intimately connected, is only through 
the nature of objects thus connected. It is a pecuhar 
bond of affimty and not identity (tddatmya) which keeps 
the cause and the effect together, although they are 
absolutely different things. Really, it is a mystery which 


PPBM , along with Kandall, pp. 326-328, VU , VIL 11. 26. 
Vide — Samvideva hi hhagavati va^tupagapie nah caranam, 
52 VU., VILii. 26. 
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the Naiyayikas alone can solve, or it may be simply 
called their weakness. >It is the very nature of Araf 72 - 
bhavada that such relation between the cause and the 
effect has to be assumed. Perhaps the Naiyayikas 
could not do anything otherwise. 

2. The non-material cause {asamavdyikdrana) is that 
which inheres in the material cause and is capable of 
producing the effect. For instance, the non-material 
cause of a cloth is that which inheres in the material 
cause of the doth, namely, threads, and is also produc- 
tive of the cloth. Such a cause is nothing but the 
conjunction existing between the threads themselves. 
It IS found that the above definition of the non-material 
cause does not satisfy all the cases; for instance, we 
know that the colour of the cloth is an effect of which 
the cloth itself is the material cause. The non-material 
cause, in that case, should be some such quality which 
inheres in the cloth and is productive of the colour of 
the cloth also. But there is nothing like it. Flence, 
the definition given above is a bit modified, and which 
then comes to mean that the non-material cause should 
be that which inheres either in its own material cause, 
or in the material cause of its own material cause. As 
in the case of the colour of the cloth, we loiow that 
the non-material cause of it is not found inhermg in 
its own material cause, namdy, the doth, but in the 
material cause of the cloth, namely, threads. That is, 
the colour of the threads is the non-material cause of 
the colour of the doth®^ 

3. Instrumental Cause {mmittakdrana ) — But even 
in the presence of these two causes, no effect is produced. 
Hence, the Naiyayikas believe in the existence of a 
third kind of cause, named instrumental {fu/mttd). It is 
that cause which is other than the material and the non- 
material causes and is a cause in the true sense of the 
term. As for example, a stick is the instiumental cause 

TBha., pp. 20-22. 
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of the jar.®^ 

Of these three kinds of causes that which is the 
most eihcient one is called the karand^^. 

Of these three kinds of causes, the first two are 
always extraordinary or uncommon {asadharana) causes, 
while the third is of two kinds: sddhdrana and asddhdrana. 
Under the former head we generally mclude the follow- 
ing eight: Tfpara,jndna, icchd and krti of Ipara, Dik, Kdla, 
adrsta and prdgahhdva. The asddhdtana — ^instrumental 
cause IS innumerable®®. 


VII 

SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF CAUSES 
I. Cause in general 

(1) All the three varieties of causes are meant for 
positive (bhdvd) things alone. As for the non-existing 
things iahhdvd), there is only one cause and that is the 
instrumental; for, there can be no relation of mherence 
between the non-existing thmgs; so that, neither the 
material cause, nor the non-material cause can be con- 
nected with non-existences iahhdvds'f’ . 

(2) In every case of the production of existing 
things {bhdvd) all these three causes operate together. 
Even when any one of these is absent, there is no 
production. 

(3) The theory of causality has no beginning. It is 
presumed to be vahd hke the vijdnkuranydya.^^ 

(4) The validity of an inference is based on a valid 
generalisation, which m its turn, is possible through 
the doctrine of causality alone.®® 

®^ TBha., pp. 20-22 

®®Ibicl, p. 23. 

®®NK., p 226, third edition. 

TBha., p. 22. 

®® KP., Stavaka i, verse 6. 

®®KandaU, p. 207. 
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2. Cause in particular 

(1) Samavdji-kdrana 

Only substance can be the material cause; because, 
effects like substance, quality and motion (Jkarman) are 
produced in a substance alone through the relation 
of inherence/" But sometimes a substance also is an 
instrumental cause due to conjunction'^. As for mstance, 
in the case of the production of cloth, the threads are 
the instrumental cause also; for, the conjunction of the 
shuttle and the threads is also a cause of the cloth, 
and through that conjunction, the shuttle and the threads 
are also the instrumental cause of the cloth'". 

(2) Asamavdyi-kdrana 

{a) Only quahties and motions can be the non- 
material causes". 

(i') Of quahties, again, only the following can 
be the non-material cause: colour, taste, 
smell, non-hot-touch, number, dimension, 
one separateness {ekaprthaktvd), smoothness 
and sound'*. But the vifesagunas of the 
Atman, namely, intellect, pleasure, pain, 
desire, hatred, effort, merit and demerit, 
and hhdvand are not the non-material causes 
of anything". 

{/) The nature of the non-material cause shows 
that It is a sort of hmitation {nzydmakd) for 
the existence of effects." 

(d) Every product is destroyed by the destruc- 
tion of the non-material cause. 

" VS , and VU., X. u i, BhaP , veise z3. 

Samyomdva — ^VS., X. 11. 2. 

X. 11. 2. 

" VS , X. ii 3-4 
"PPBha., p. loi. 

" NMukta , on veise 23 
"NK., p. 103 (second edition). 
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(3) Nimffa-Adrana 

(a) All the specific qualities of Ipara are the 
instrumental causes." 

(^) It IS the only cause of non-existing things 
(abhavd). 

(c) It is the only cause separable from the 
effect. 

We find that in certain cases of quahties there is a 
sort of overlapping of the non-material and the instru- 
mental causes; for instance, conjunction, disjunction, 
hot-touch, weight, fluidity and velocity*®. 

VIII 

PLURALITY OF CAUSES DISCUSSED 

Now, it is enquired here: whether one kind of 
effect IS produced from one kind of cause or from more. 
The Carvakas, as we have seen before, do not believe 
in the causality. But some others of almost the same 
type come forward and say that, in reality, we do not 
see that one kind of effect is produced from one kind 
of cause alone; for, it is found that one fire which is a 
particular land of product is produced from different 
causes, namely, grass, aram (a piece of wood of the 
sami tree used for kmdling fire by attrition), and also a 
particular kind of jewel {mam). 

This view IS rejected by the Naiyayikas who hold 
that it IS wrong to think that there are several different 
causes to produce a single effect. In the example cited 
above, no doubt, there are three causes, but at the same 
time, the effect, namely, fire is not one but three. In 
other words, the fire produced by grass is different from 
the fire produced out of either aram or jewel, -and so 
on.*® Again, if fire were produced from different causes, 

*" VS., X. 11. 7. 

68 , p. 102. 

®®KP.5 Stavaka i, verse 6; Nyayakaustubha, Pratyaksa, p. 26. 
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then the inference of fire from smoke would not have 
been possible/® 

The subversion of the causal rule regarding the 
particular cause is easier than that of the classwise. ' If 
there be no restriction of the class of the cause, then 
there would be no restriction about the class of the 
effect as well; for, there is the absence of beta. If it be 
said that the determination of the class of the effect, 
even if produced from a different class, will be according 
to the svahhdva itself, then it may be asked: Is it the 
svahhdva of the effect that the determination of the 
particular class of effect is made, or is it that of the 
cause that the different classes of effects are determined, 
although there is only one class of cause? The first 
alternative is untenable’^ h If a fixed class of effect be 
not due to a fixed class of cause, and if it be due to 
the very nature of things that a particular class 
of effect IS produced from any class of cause, then it 
will have to become an effect of all the classes. In 
other words, if a jar is produced from the cause of the 
cloth, then the jar would belong to the class of cloth; 
or, if the same jar be produced from the cause of fire, 
then the ]ar would be classed under the class of fire; 
similarly, the )ar would have to be mcluded in all the 
possible classes of effects. In the same manner, it will 
have to be assumed that the effect different from the 
jar, if produced from the cause producing the jar, 
would become of the class of the jar; so that, all the 
troubles would arise if it be assumed that it is in the 
very nature of the effect that of whatever class the cause 
may be, the effect would be the same. Even the second 
alternative is untenable. That is, if, on the other hand, 
it be held that it is in the very nature of the cause itself 
that in spite of aU the differences of the causes, the 
effect would always be a fixed one, even then the diffi- 

■''KKH.,p. 16 

’^^Bodhani on KP , p. 12. 
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culties would be the same. Thus, if the implements 
{sdmagrt) producing a jar be of the nature of producing 
a cloth, then that sdmagrJ would be productive of the 
class of cloth, and so on”. 

If this be the fact, then it may be asked: Why is 
there one class of product, namely, fire from so many 
causes, namely, grass, aram and jewel? We cannot 
believe m the existence of a category called gakti 
belonging to the grass, aram, and jewel due to 
which alone there may be assumed only one kind 
of effect called fire; for, in that case, we cannot 
infer the existence of a particular cause from the 
knowledge of an effect anywhere. x\nother difficulty 
in holding the theory of gakti would lead us to 
assume that a particular effect would be produced from 
any kind of cause, only if that cause were to possess 
that class of gaktiP It may be said here by the opponent 
that the above mentioned difficulty can be overcome 
by assuming the existence of a gakti favourable to 
produce one land of effect in causes of different class 
where it is found that even in the absence of the required 
cause an effect of one particular class is produced from a 
different cause and not in any other place. But this 
is not possible, hold the Naiyayikas. It is asked here: 
whether such a gaktt is assumed to belong to the nmitta 
or to the adrstd? By the former we understand that 
the presence of which alone denotes the presence of 
another thing; but such a m?mtta is not found here. 
The grass, the aram and the jewel, which are found here, 
are not mtmttas', for, in their absence, we do not find 
the absence of the effect. Nor can we depend upon 
the method of agreement {anvaya') alone to believe in 
the existence of gakti\ for, in that case, an ass, or similar 
other things, may also possess such a gakti and be the 
cause of fire. Hence, the existence of gakh should be 

^^KPP., pp. 56-58, Bodhani, pp. 12-13. 

^®KPP., pp 56-58, Bodhani, pp. 12-13. 
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assumed in those which, are seen through 

Again, the Buddhists urge here that the ^akti may 
not explain the point, but there is a subtle kind of jdti 
in the form of kurvadrtlpatva which in spite of the grosser 
form of difference existing between the grass, the amm 
and the jewel, determines that the effect is of one kind 
only. This view, like the previous one, is rejected by 
the Naiyayikas on the ground that the so-caUed subtle 
jdti may be present even in non-fire and from which 
smoke may be produced. 

It IS, agam, urged by the opponent that the differ- 
ence and the identity of the class of effect depend upon 
the difference and the identity of the material cause and 
not upon the mmitta and the non-material causes. Grass 
and the rest are the instrumental causes; so that, there 
IS no harm if grass and the rest belong to different 
classes; for, it would not affect the product at aU. 

To this, again, the Naiyayikas reply that if this be 
the fact, that is, in spite of the difference of the class of 
the instrumental and the non-material causes, the effect 
becomes of the same class, then the instrumental and the 
non-material causes should not be called causes at aU. 

Now, in order to defend the causality of the instru- 
mental and the non-material causes, it is held that the 
causahty of these depends upon the agreement {anvayd) 
with the effect. But this also is rejected by the Naiya- 
yikas who hold that their causahty is not merely a case 
of agreement {anvayd) with the effect, but only when 
they are present, the effect takes place and not other- 
wise; and thus, the method of difference (yyahrekd) also 
comes in. Again, in order to determine the class of 
effect, it does not depend upon the material cause alone, 
but upon the whole sdmagrr, otherwise, there would be 
no difference between substance, quality and motion 
having the same material cause. 'W'e cannot hold that 
this rule applies to the substances which are products 


KP.j pp, 58-59, Bodhani, p. 13. 
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and not to paramdnus-, for, we fi|id that curd is produced 
from paramdnus of milk and not by rmlk itself. It is 
verified by the common-sense bebef also that milk is 
now destroyed and curd is now produced^®. 

Now, in the absence of the theory of gakti, we find 
that the rule, ‘that with reference to a particular class of 
effect there should be the cause in the form of svabhdva 
belonging to a particular class,’ is also frustrated. 
Hence, the fact that there should be one particular 
individual cause for each effect is to be accepted as 
final; so that, the fire produced from the grass through 
the help of fannmg {phutkdra) is different from the fire 
which IS kindled from the rubbing of the aram and the 
fire which is produced out of the reflection of the sun 
falling upon a particular kind of jewel’®. 

Regarding the view — ^let there be only one particular 
cause or a class of particular cause for an effect and 
there should be no diversity in the cause, it is said that 
the vaicitrya of the cause is inferred from the vaicitrya 
of the effect, which we cannot avoid; but the vaicitrya 
does not form any part of the cause; so that, in order 
to explam the vaicitrya of the effect, we have to assume 
the vaicitrya of the hdrana-sdmaffr'' . 

On these grounds, we find that the Naiyayikas do 
not favour the plurality of causes. They believe that 
every effect has its own particular kind of cause; and if 
there is any vaicitrya in the effect, it is due to the vaicitrya 
of the kdrana-sdma^i. 


IX 

gAKTI AND CAUSE 

We know that the Mimamsakas of the Prabhakara 
school hold ^akti to be a different category altogether. 


’®KPP., pp 58-61, Bodhani, p. 14. 
’® KP., pp. 6 i-7z 
”KP., pp. 85-88. 
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<^akti being supersensuous, its existence is proved 
through inference. The ’form of inference is this: fire 
possesses gaktt (a particular kind of capacity) favour- 
able to the production of burning. This capacity is 
•not found to be operating when any obstacle, as for 
instance, the candrakanta-mamy comes m its way and 
when the mam is removed or any other stronger 
counteracting force, say the suryakdnta-mani, is brought 
in, the capacity, again, begins to work. This shows 
that there is a particular kind of thing which being 
destroyed, there is no burning, and when it is free 
from obstacles and is not destroyed, there is the 
burning. This particular kind of thing or capacity 
IS called (^akti. It is different from all other categories. 

But the Naiyayikas do not admit it as a different 
category. The above mentioned instance is explained 
by them through the help of prattbandhakdbhdva, meamng, 
the absence of the obstacles. Hence, the assumption of 
^aktt would only lead to a great gaurava, which is not 
desirable. 

But a close observation shows that what the 
Mimamsakas call ^aktt is reaUy included in the concep- 
tion of cause according to the Naiyayikas. Hence, in 
fact, the notion of ^akh is accepted by the Naiyayikas 
also in some form or other. What they deny, it seems, 
is its bemg given a separate place.'^® Thus, they say that 
the non-existence of the obstacles being a common 
cause of aU the effects, there is no need of assuming the 
existence of pkti as an independent category; and 
moreover, fakti itself is nothing but the cause itself.^® 


^®KP , Vol. 1 , pp 144-157. 

TD., on TS., p 65 along with Nilakanthi, p 188. 
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X . 

satkaryavada refuted 

We have seen above that Sankhya, upholding the 
Satkaryavada, holds that an effect is present in the cause 
notentially even before the causal operation. The neces- 
sitv of the causal opetation is only to manifest that which 
alrkdy existed in the cause. Essentially, there is no 
difference between a cause and an effect. They are, in 
a way, identical. Hence, the relation between them_ is 
called hhedasahsnu atyantabheda, that is, absolute identity 
having the possibihty of separation. 1 xr • 1 

This view is not accepted by Nyaya and Vai9esika. 
They are of opinion that if the effect really exists in the 
cause in the form in which it is found in the external 
world then there is no need of the causal operation; for, 
they sav, what is there then left at the manifestation or 
production of which the causal operation ceases? More- 
over It is against our experience to assume the existence 
of a pot in the form in which it is present in the cause. 
What we actually see in the clay, before the production 
of the pot, is not a pot but merely a lump of clay, which, 
after the causal operation, manifests itself as a pot. In 
whatever form, say in the form of a particular kind of 
cakti, or a particular kmd of manifestation, or a parti- 
cular kind of collocation of the parts of the object, and 
so on, the effect be assumed to exist in the cause, we 
cannot have a real satkaryavada. That is, we cannot 
find the pre-existence of the effect, as found after the 
causal operation, in the cause. The effect and the 
cause cannot be identical in the true sense of the term. 
As the Naiyayikas take their stand upon the actual 
experience of the common people, they cannot under- 
stand the theory of satkdrya^°. 

Besides these, there are several other reasons 


NM., pp 492-496. 
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to support the asatkdryavada of the Naiyayikas. Thus, 
the arthakrzjdbheda, meaaing, the difference in the use 
of the cause and the effect, establishes the asatkdryavada. 
They hold that both the clay and the pot do not serve 
the self-same purpose, which shows that there is a real 
difference between them. Similarly, the notion of the 
cause IS different from that of the effect. The vyapa- 
defa (naming) also supports the Nyaya view-pomt. 
Never the term ‘effect’ is used for the term ‘cause’, 
and also, vice versa. Their functions, which are pre- 
determined (arthakrzyavyavasthd), also help the theory 
of asathdrya. 

It will not be out of place to point out that 
although the Naiyayika’s view-point is quite in keeping 
with the spirit of the school and the tradition associated 
with It, and as such, it may be taken to be qmte correct, 
yet we must know that the view-point of Nyaya-Vaice- 
sika as regards this point is quite different from that 
of the Sankhya. The satkdryavada has been quite mis- 
understood and wrongly mterpreted for the sake of 
criticism. But as already made clear elsewhere, we 
should not be carried away by the remarks made by 
Nyaya and Vaicesika on this pomt. We should not 
forget that both the view-points are quite correct with- 
in their own limitations. 


17 



CHAPTER VII 

MATTER AND CREATION^ 

I 

INTRODUCTION 

We have seen above that matter and consequently, 
the external world itself are very intimately connected 
with motion and the doctrine of change, which, of 
course, does not operate by chance. It has to be ex- 
plained in terms of cause and effect. Every change that 
takes place in the universe has got a cause behind it, 
which shows that the doctrine of change operates in 
perfect harmony with the law of causality. Although 
It is a fact that Nyaya-Vaigesika does not believe m the 
doctrine of momentary change {ksanahhangavadd) like the 
Buddhists, yet it is also a matter of everyday experience 
that the joint system cannot deny the influence of the 
law of change in the umverse. Except the eternal 
forms of matter, all the material products of the universe 
undergo gradual change. There are the four kinds 
of ultimate particles of matter, namely, the paramdms 
of earth, water, air and tejas^ which are put into motion 
through the instrumentality of the Divine Will and 
the cumulative adrsta of the Jivas and which result 
in various changes in the forms of dvjanukas, tryanukas 
etc. Again, these products do not remain in the same 
form for more than a few moments, after which, they 

* The term ‘creation’ as a synonym for srsti, cannot be correctly 
used in any of the orthodox systems. But as there is no other 
suitable word in the language and as its use is so very common 
m this very sense, the use of the term has been retained here 
also. 
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may either go on producing new forms in addition to 
the already existing constituents of the universe, or be 
destroyed and reduced back to the ultimate forms again. 
Thus, the law of change helps both the creation and the 
•destruction of the material products of the umverse. 
Beside the everyday production and destruction of the 
material products of the umverse, there are the universal 
creation and the umversal dissolution also. In other 
words, there comes a time when every product is des- 
troyed and reduced back to its ultimate cause, the 
paramdnus. This period of time is known as the period 
of Cosmic Rest. After this period is over, again, out 
of those very paramdnus^ a fresh creation takes place. 
This process has got neither any beginmng nor any 
end. It continues ad infimtum 

But there are some (e.g., the Mimamsakas) who 
do not believe in this process. They think that there 
can be no universal destruction and consequently, there 
is no possibility of any fresh creation after it. The 
followmg will make the position of both the schools 
clear. 


n 

OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE REALITY OF 

COSMIC REST (PRALAYA) AND THEIR 
REFUTATION 

I. The Mimamsakas urge that every set of day 
and night is found, necessarily, to be preceded by 
another set of day and night, and that there is nothing 
to deny the continuity of such a tradition either m the 
past or in the future. This shows that there exists a 
sort of causality between the infinite sets of days and 
nights. Hence, it is presumed that there would not be 
any occasion for the cessation of the universal activities, 
and consequently, there is no pralaya at aU. 

To this It is said, in reply, that the above argument 
is entirely wrong, as it is based on a false assumption. 
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There does not exist any causal relation between the 
various sets of days and nighits; so that, it is not at all 
necessary that one set of day and night should precede 
another. It does so, however, because of the fact that 
there exists the universe (bhava). In other words, day 
and night are not causally related, but it appears to be 
so, due to the nature of the universe itself. 

2. Again, it is urged by the Mimamsakas that the 
existence of a being is full of activities {karman) and ac- 
cordingly, there is no time in one’s hfe when he can be 
said to be free from any action. This necessitates that, as 
every action is bound to bear its fruit, there would not be 
any time in future which would remain without bearmg 
any frmt; so that, when one set of past actions is ex- 
perienced and consequently, becomes exhausted, then an- 
other set of actions comes in for fruition, and so on. 
Hence, it is impossible to think of the cessation of actions 
and their fructification ever even in the case of a single 
individual. This is true of every individual. Such 
being the case, there cannot be a simultaneous cessation 
of the functioning of all the modes (jirttis) of adrstas 
leading to pralaya. 

Against this, it may be pointed out that the above 
view is, again, based on a false assumption, and hence. 
It is untenable. It is a common experience of every 
day that during the dreamless sleep {susupti) the func- 
tion of all the modes do actually cease simultaneously. 
Similar is the case with the general dissolution. Hence, 
there is nothing to prevent the state of Cosmic Rest. 

3. The next argument adduced against the reality 
of pralaya is that during the dissolution period there 
being no existence of any Brahmana, Ksattriya, Vai§ya 
and ^udra, how would the caste distinction be deter- 
mined when the universe would, again, come to exist? 
That the caste distinction is a fact cannot be denied. 
Nor would It be reasonable to believe in the produc- 
tion of a Brahmana from non-Brahmana, and so on. 
Hence, in order to maintain the link undisturbed, it is 
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necessaty to deny the existence of pralaja. 

Against this argument of the Mimamsakas, the 
Naiyayikas point out that the tradition of caste system 
would be maintained as it is done in other cases. In 
other words, although it is a fact that apparently a 
scorpion is produced from a scorpion, for instance, 
yet it was first produced from cow-dung. Again, like- 
wise, a tandullyaka (a particular kind of grass) is, at 
present, produced out of another tandulijaka, yet it was 
first produced from the seed of it. Similarly, m other 
cases also, namely, milk, curd, ghee, oil, etc., the first 
product was not from that out of which they are general- 
ly produced. So is the case with human beings, lower 
creatures, Brahmanas, Ksattriyas etc. That is, although 
these are at present found to be produced from their 
own homogeneous class, yet, m the very beginning of 
the creation after the Cosmic Rest was over, they were 
all produced out of the ultimate forms of matter 
under the influence of their respective adfstas accruing 
from the deeds of the past ages. 

4. Again, it is held that if there were a pralaja, 
then all the previous usages and traditions of the em- 
pirical world would have been lost and that there would 
have remained no one to start such traditions agam, 
after the Cosmic Rest. 

To this It IS said, in reply, that in order to give a 
start to the old usages and traditions, Ifvara Himself 
appears at the end of pralaya and through His Mdyd 
performs all the necessary activities required to maintain 
the old connecting link®. 

In this way, the Naiyayikas refute all the possible 
objections of the Mimamsakas against the real existence 
of pralaya. Beside these, there aie several direct proofs 
to show that as there is a gradual deterioration in every 
phase cf human life, it is inferred that some day or 
other, the gradual degeneration would certainly end in 

® Vide BS., I. 111. 30 along with ^Bha. on the same. 
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the absolute cessation of the modes of adrstas of 

the beings of the universe leading to pralaya. That there 
IS such an obvious decay in the universe is clear from 
the following : 

1. First of all, there used to be mental creations 
{mdnasi srsti), then from the fusion of the male and 
the female for the purpose of producing a son as a 
part of rehgious duties; and later on, simply to satisfy 
one’s sexual desires although on right lines. But now, 
no consideration of any kind exists even in such 
productions. 

2. First of all, samskdra used to be performed in 
caru and the rest; then in the fields etc., then in the 
womb of the mother; and now, after the birth of the 
child, and that too, only based on worldly usage. 

3. Regarding the Veda, we know that first of all, 
people used to study the thousand ydkhds of it; later on, 
separately; then one out of the six angas', and now, any- 
one of the fdkhds alone; and that also partly. 

4. Coming to the means of livelihood {vrtti), we 
find that Brahmanas used to live upon rta, meaning, 
the act of picking up grams; then upon food brought 
to them without askmg for it; then upon food begged 
for; then upon the act of ploughing the field; then 
upon trade; then upon some art; then upon the protec- 
tion of cow and the rest; but now, they depend upon 
service {sevd). 

5. Again, first of all, BrShmanas used to receive 
guests with great difficulties; later on, they themselves 
became guests of Ksattnyas; then those of Vai9yas; and 
now, they eat food supplied by ^udras. It is further 
found that at present some people have begun to eat 
food from the hands of sweepers and other members 
of the depressed class {antjajas). 

6 . Again, first of all, they used to eat the remainder 
(fesa) of the rites and sacrifices (yajna); then that which 
used to remain after feeding the guests; then that which 
used to remain after feeding the servants; and now. 
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they live Upon that which is got out of pure selfish motive. 

7. Again, the Dharma is said to have possessed 
four feet or hmbs, namely, tapas, jndna, yajna, and 
dana in the beginning of the creation, but gradually, 
the first three feet disappeared; and now, only one, 
that IS, dam, remains. But that one also is ever tremb- 
ling on account of the various diseases, which it possesses, 
in the form of gambling etc., loss of faith, and so on. 

In this way, in every phase of life there is a distinct 
gradual decay, which shows that, some day or other, 
there is bound to be some sort of stoppage of the 
worldly activities for a certain period. And it is, 
therefore, that the Lord Himself has said — shall mam- 
fest Myself when virtue {dharmd) is entirely weakened 
and vice {adharma) prevails upon in every juga^. 

Besides, there are (Jrutis, like ^ dhdtdyathdpurvamakal- 
pqyaf etc., to support the existence of pralaya, which 
leaves no doubt about the existence of it. Such a pralaya 
is of two kinds — khandapralaya and mahdprakya, accord- 
ing to the Naiyayikas. The former is also called avdntara- 
pralaya. In the former type of pralaya, all the produced 
substances alone are destroyed, while in the latter, all the 
positive products {bhdvakdrya) are destroyed*. It is 
beheved that after mahdpralaya there is no creation®. 

Ill 

PROCESS OF PRALAYA 

It is held that at the end of every hundred years, 
according to the measure of Brahmd^, there comes the 

^KPP., pp. 314-3^9- ,, ,, 

Also Vtde—Yada jadS h dharmasya glamtbhavatt bharata, 
Abhyutthanamadharmasja tadatKanani sriantyabam ^BG., IV 7 
■ * TD., p. 10. ^ , 

Padaithamala of Jayaiama, quoted by NK., p. 528, 2nd ^tion. 

® One day of Brahma is equal to one yeat of human beings. 
The table of the measuie of time followed heie is given below: 

2 ksanas==i lava; 
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time for the relief of the then existing 'Brahma. At that 
time, there arises a desir, in the' mind of Mahepara, the 
Lord of the entire umverse, to destroy the entire 
production of all the living beings who are tired of 
births and deaths for the purpose of rest at mght. 
Just after the desire to do so, the modes (vfttz) of 
the adrstas of all the hving beings, which are the 
causes of the production and the existence of organ- 
isms, sense-organs and all other mahdbhutas, are stopped 
and motions are produced from the conjunctions be- 
longing to the Atmans and the paramdnus helped by 
the Divine Will. These motions are followed by the dis- 
junctions produced between the ultimate particles out of 
which organisms and sense-organs etc. are produced, 
leading to the destruction of the conjunctions existing 
between them. Thus, every product, including the 
four mahdhhiitas, is destroyed and reduced to its res- 
pective ultimate particles. This is the universal state 
of rest known as pralaja. 

During this state of destruction, the ultimate 
particles of matter remain disconnected and are not 
capable of producing any effect. Not only the para- 
mdnus but all other eternal substances, including the 
Atmans together with merit and demerit, remain during 
the pralaya. Udayana adds that qualities, hke colour 
and the rest, which are produced out of the chemical 
action, also exist then in the form of the limitations 


2 lavas = I lumesa; 

18 mmesas=i kastha; 

30 kasthas=i kala; 

30 kalas=i muhurta; 

30 muhurtas=i ahoratra; 

15 ahoratras=i paksa; 

2 paksas=i masa; 

2 masas=i rtu; 

3 ftus=i ay ana; 

2 ayanas=i year; 

I year=i ahoratra of gods. — KandalT and KV. 
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(upadhis) of Kdla; and motions produced by the velocity 
caused by the destructicm of the mahdhhutas also exist 
during this dissolution period. The existence of these 
during this period is necessary to mark the time-hmit 
of It and to make the subsequent production of the 
constituents of the world possible^. Besides, the prior- 
non-existence {prdgabhdva) also remains durmg this 
period®. This state of universal rest continues for one 
hundred years, according to the measure of BrahmdP. 
This is the description of the Khandapralayd-^ . 

IV 

CAUSE AND AIM OF CREATION 

After pralaya, naturally, creation (j/’J'/i) takes place. 
But before a description of it is given,, it may be asked: 
why should there be any creation at aU, and if there be 
any, what is the cause of it? 

In answer to this, it is needless to say that all the 
orthodox schools of Indian thought beheve in the 
beginmnglessness of creation. That is, every creation 
is necessarily preceded by another. Thus, when a being 
takes birth, he cannot remain without any action even 
for a single moment^^. Produced bemgs are always 
thinking, desiring and doing deeds. AU these thoughts, 
desires and deeds must result m some effect. There is 
no thought, desire and deed which do not bear their 
requisite fruit. The fructification of desires and 
deeds is possible in a day’s time, or in a year’s time, 
or in one life, or in several hves. Without the experi- 
ence of the fruits of these there is no freedom. These, 
when performed, remain in the form of ‘something’ 

^ KV., pp. 92-93. 

** Setu, p. 286. 

®KV., p. 93. 

NK , p. 5 28, Ft. N. (Second edition). 

«BG., III. 3. 
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unseen till the time of their fructification; and during 
this period, this ‘something’ is known as adrsta. With- 
out the experience of the fruits of these desires and 
deeds, there is no escape. The very aim of human life and 
the end of all the Darpanas would reniam unrealised and 
would be frustrated without the experience of the results 
of these. Therefore, until the whole of the treasure of 
the fruits of the past desires and deeds is not exhausted, 
there will be series of productions, both individual and 
universal. Hence, the only aim of creation is to have 
the experience (bhoga) of the past thoughts, desires and 
deeds; and through it, the final realisation of the highest 
aim of human life is achieved. This is the secret of the 

of Karman. 

As regards the next pomt — ^what is the cause of it? 
the answer is almost the same. That is, the cause of 
creation is really the activities of the past lives. But 
this IS only the instrumental cause. As for the material 
cause, we know that after the previous production of the 
world, the objects of the world are completely destroyed 
in course of time, and are reduced to the four kinds of 
paramdms. Then with the help of the Divine Will 
quickened by the adrstas a kind of productive motion 
is produced in those paramdms, which gradually, pro- 
duce aU the objects of the world, and subsequently, 
the universe itself. 


V 

ADRSTI AND CREATION 

o • • 

We have been referring to adrsta all along, but 
what is It, and how is it connected with the theory of 
creation are the questions before us. The very word 
adrsta sigmfies that it is something which is not seen. 
But then, how is it assumed to exist at all? In answer 
to this. It is said that there are the feelmgs of pleasure 
and pain, hke and dishke, and so on, in the world 
which cannot be denied. Now, it may be asked: to 
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what are all these due? They cannot be attributed to 
any external thing, for, if it were so, then the same 
external thing, which gives pleasure to a man at one 
particular time, should not cause pain to the same man 
at any other time; and also, the same external thing 
should give pleasure to aU others equally. But such is 
not the fact. Hence, the cause of these should be 
searched within and not without. The A.tman, which 
IS the seat of these feelings, is also the material cause 
of these, but not the instrumental one; for, if it were 
the requisite cause, then the Atman being eternal, 
the eiffect ought to have been ever present, which is not 
the fact. Again, if Atman were the only cause to 
produce these feelings of pleasure and pain, then it may 
be enquired: why should it ever like to produce pain? 
Why should not there be pleasure always? There is 
nothing in the very nature of the Atman to determine 
this. Henc-e, the presence of a determining factor to 
help the Atman is very necessary. It is also neither 
possible nor proper to assume 'Paramdtman to be the 
determining factor of these feelings; for, it would lead 
us to admit that Varamdtman is partial, which, again, 
is not correct. Hence, in the absence of any such 
known factor, the orthodox schools believe in the exis- 
tence of an unseen force, which the Naiyayikas call 
dharmddharma (merit and demerit) and the Vaigesikas 
adrsta^^. It is this unseen force which, hke an auxiliary, 
helps the adequate fructification of the deeds of the 
past. 

It would not be out of place here to point out that 
the experiences of pleasure and pain cannot take place 
in the Atman unless it becomes hmited within a gross 
organism ihhogdyatana). Agam, all sorts of experiences 
cannot be experienced in all sorts of organisms. In 
other words, the form of orgamsms also has to be deter- 
mined according to the nature of the experiences to be 


NK., p 8 (Second edition). 
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gone through’ All these are done under the influence 
of adrsta alone. This is not only true of living organ- 
isms, but also of everything else; for, all the inorganic 
constituents of the universe have been created simply 
to meet with the demands of the orgamc creation. 
Hence, it may be said that every constituent of the 
universe, whether organic or inorganic, has to remain 
and function under the direct or the indirect influence 
of adrsta. There are, however, the Carvakas, the Indian 
Materiahsts, who do not subscribe to the above men- 
tioned view. They do not believe in the lam of 
Karman. They consider that everything, whether 
organic or inorgamc, is produced out of the peculiar 
collocations of the particles of matter through chance’*. 

Now, coming to the details of the creation of 
human organisms, it may be pomted out that the process 
IS almost the same as it is in the case of inorganic 
matter. Creation cannot take place out of one; so that, 
there must be two particles to produce a thing. Again, 
those two particles should not be of the same substance.. 
Hence, the fusion of semen and blood is necessary to 
produce a human orgamsm. When such a fusion takes 
place in the uterus under the influence of adrsta of the 
parents to experience pleasure and pain through an 
issue and that of the would-be issue to have the ex- 
perience of pleasure and pain through those parents, 
then that fusion becomes the seed of a human orgamsm 
in the uterus. That there exists such an influence is 
dear from the fact that every union of a male and a 
female does not produce such a seed’®. This seed also 
is, after aU, produced out of the ultimate particles of 
matter moved through the adrsta itself. Now, when 
such a seed is sown, then it, along with the food and 
drink taken by the mother of the would-be child, 

NS., III. u. 6o and NBha. on the same. 

’*NBha.,III. u. 6i. 

NS. and NBha., III. li. 65. 
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undergoes chemical changes. The chemical process 
present in the uterus teems such food and drink mto a 
fine, subtie and liquid substance which helps the gradual 
growth of the seed tiU it develops into such aggregates 
as cell, mass, foetus, foetus embryo, arteries, head, feet, 
etc. and subsequently, the organism along with the 
sense — organs. AH these developments take place in 
the womb itself through the instrumentality of the 
adrsta of the parents and the child in the womb^®. 

It has been said that the production, both the 
individual and the universal, is meant for the experience 
of pleasure and pain. Now, a question may be raised 
here: how does a particular Atman come in contact with 
a particular orgamsm in order to have its adequate and 
predetermined experience ())hogd)^ 

The only answer that can be given from the Nyaya- 
Vai§esika point of view is that it is, agam, the adrsta^ 
accruing from the past deeds, which determines all 
these things. In other words, it is the very operation 
of the 1-aw of Karman that the contact of these two 
particular thmgs are brought about. Every production 
of an orgamsm is really with reference to the bhoga 
of a particular Atman. Hence, if that Atman be not 
connected with that orgamsm, the production of that 
orgamsm would be useless, which is impossible 
under the Imw of Karman and the Natnre of XJm- 
formitj. Such particular contacts can only explain the 
diversity of bhoga also which is a fact not admitting any 
denial. 

Moreover, because the organism is produced by 
adrsta and its contact with a particular Atman is also due 
to adrsta^ it is held that when the realisation of Atman 
takes place and the particular adrsta connected with the 
particular.^//v^?//limitedbya particular orgaiusm becomes 
exhausted, the organism also falls down as dead. Had 
it been due to the bhfitas alone, then as the bhfitas are 


“ NS. and NBha., Ill u. 62-64. 
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always present, there would have been no possibility for 
the absence of an organism, afnd consequently, there 
would have been no moksa>’’ . The same reason which 
explams the possibility of the contact of a particular 
organism with a particular Atman for hhoga, also, ex- 
plains the contact of a particular Manas with a parti- 
cular body and a particular Atman. This is all that 
can be said about the individual production. 

VI 

PROCESS OF CREATION 

Coming to the umversal creation, it is held that 
after the expiry of the hundred years of Cosmic 
Rest, the accumulative adrstas of the Jivas come to 
operate through the Divine Will for the creation of 
beings and objects suited to their needs for the 
purpose of reaping the frmts of their past deeds. 
Through the help of these adrstas conjunctions are 
produced between the Atmans and paramdnus. These 
conjunctions produce motion in the ultimate particles 
of air which then join together so as to form dvjanuka, 
trasarenu, and consequently, the final (mahdn) air which 
remains vibrating m the sky. It possesses continuous 
and strong vibration; because, (i) it is the first product, 
(2) there is intense velocity m it,^® and (3) no other 
substance, which would have put obstacles in its way, has 
been, as yet, produced^®. After this, m the very mahdn- 
vdju, which IS of the sort of a substratum due to its being 
an obstacle of weight on account of the possession of 
veloaty and touch®®, a big reservoir of water, from the 
watery paramdnus through the usual process, is produced 

” NS. and NBM., III. u. 66-67. 

Vyom., p. 300. 

>®KV., p.94. 

®®KV.,p. 94. 
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which remains flowing due to the velocity of air.^‘ 
After this, in the samer manner, from the paramanus 
of earth is produced the big^^ earth which exists in a 
sohd form. After the production of earth, in that very 
reservoir of water, a big heap of fire {tejai) is produced 
from the paramanus of tejas, which not being overpower- 
ed by anything else remains luminous. In this way, the 
four mahdhhutas are produced one after the other. This 
being done, through the Divine Will (sankalpa), a big 
cosmic egg is produced out of the paramanus of fire 
assisted by the ultimate particles of earth. In that big 
egg Brahma, the grand-father of the entire umverse and 
having four lotus like faces is produced together with all 
the worlds, and is engaged by the Divine Will in the pro- 
duction of livmg beings. Being endowed with intellect, 
dispassion, and other extraordinary powers, Brahma, 
knowing the time of fmctification of the past deeds of 
bemgs, begins to create first, his mental productions 
iajomjas), such as, Brajdpatis, Manus, several groups of 
devas, rsts and pitrs^^-, and next, out of his mouth, arms, 
thigh and feet are produced the four castes — Brdhmana, 
Ksattnya, Vatfya, and ^udra respectively, and also other 
living bemgs of all grades high and low. Having 
produced these, Brahmd connects them with adequate 
degree of dharma, jndna, vatrdgya and atpvarya according 
to their past deeds. He also adds to them the proper 
degree of adharma, ajndna, avatrdgya, and anatpoarya, and 
the result of these, namely, pleasure, pain, and the resti*. 
It is thus how the production of this objective world 
takes place. 

21 KV., p. 94. 

“ It IS called ‘big,’ becaose, it is the fiist eaithly product and 
there has been no digging of it in any way— Setu, p. 288. 

®®By ‘Ganas’ Udayana also means ‘Ktisamandas ’ — KV., p. 96. 

PPBha., pp. 48-49; and KV , p. 96. 
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CLASSIFICATION^ OF SRSTI 

o • • 

The entire creation may be divided into two broad 
heads; yomja and ayomja. The former includes such 
living beings as are produced out of the fusion of the 
male and the female. The latter may be, again, sub- 
divided into Mdnasika and non-Mdnasika. Under the 
former, we include the Mdnasika sons of Brahmd, and 
under the latter, we have the production of the other 
worldly living beings and food, drink, and so forth 
suited to them. These productions also are due to the 
influence of adrsta. 

VIII 

THE LAW OF KARMAN AND ITS 
FUNCTIONING 

We have heard enough of the Imw of Karman, 
Now, it may be asked: what does it mean and how is it 
regulated? In answer to this, it may be said that the law 
means that our activities ikarmans') are performed accord- 
ing to certain regular laws and not haphazardly. All 
our activities, both psychic and physical, are performed 
with certain end in view. For each and every action, 
there is enough responsibility. Almost aU of them are 
predetermined. These activities may be good or bad. 
Those which are good, that is, which tend towards the 
reahsation of the highest good, are called meritorious 
{dhdrmika), and those which are bad are called demeritori- 
ous iadhdrmikd)', so that, when they are performed, they 
leave behmd some impressions which remain unseen 
and are known as adrsta, or dharmddharma, or punyapdpa, 
or apurva, and so on. After this, whenever these 
impressions get anything to arouse them, they appear, 
again, in some form or other, not necessarily, in their 
previous forms, and are experienced then as the result 
of the previous deeds or thoughts. 
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This sort of fructification of the impressions of the 
past deeds may be possible in a year’s time or more, and 
may extend to several lives even. Hence, the impres- 
sions of the deeds of one life may continue for several 
lives. Now, It may be asked: Are we to experience 
the result of aU our activities? But, before givmg a 
direct answer to this question, it is better to know more 
about our activities with a view to find out whether 
It IS essential to experience the result of all our activities 
or not. 

Nescience {avidydf^ is considered to be without any 
beginning. The Law of Karman is the manifestation of 
this very nescience. Under its influence due to the 
effects of the meritorious and the demeritorious deeds, 
the passing through various births and deaths, 

imposes upon itself the qualities of kartrtva and bhok- 
trtva. In fact, it is due to these very attributes that 
there appear to be two Atmans; so that, the chains of 
births and deaths, the experience of the dualistic nature 
of the self, the distinction between name and form, all 
these continue until the avtdyd or its manifestation, 
namely, the Law of Karman is entirely annihilated. 

It IS all due to the differences of karman under the 
influence of the three gums, namely, Sattva, Kajas 
and Tamas, that there are obvious differences m 
the result. Thus, the fivdtman under the influence 
of the Lamas aspect of the avidyd enters the body of 
lower creatures, such as, birds, deer, elephants etc. 
{adhovftti), and acts according to the nature of the 
organism into which it takes its abode, and finally, 
attains such loka where suffering alone prevails. If the 
Kajas prevails, then the Jivdtman enters such organisms 

It is of the natuie of the harmonious state of the thiee gums. 
It manifests itself in the form of subtle and gross bodies and is the 
same as a]nana. 

ptaiibimba of the 'Pmamatman falhng upon the Prakrii 
IS called the Jtvatman, 

18 
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as occupy the intetmediate stage, namely, the orgamsms 
of vtdyadhara, yaksa, rdksasa, fnanusya etc. {madhyavrtti)^ 
and finally, goes to the loka where both pleasure and 
pain are found in equal proportion. If, on the other 
hand, the Sattva predominates, then the Jlvdtman enters 
the organism of mr, gods etc. {urdhvavrtti), and thereby, 
obtains the svargaloka and the maharloka-'^ . The differ- 
ence m karfnan not only produces difference in the 
orgamsm, but also in the Jlvdtmans themselves; other- 
wise, there is no difference between one Jivdtman and 
the other. 

Although there is only one kind of kaiman, yet 
due to the difference in the time of the experience of it. 
It IS divided into Sancita, Sanciyamdm, or Krtyamdna and 
Prdrabdha. By Sanctta we mean that kind of karman 
which IS stdl kept in store and whose fructification 
(hhogd) has not yet begun. By Sanclyamdna we mean 
that kind of karman which is being done every day in 
the course of the experiencing of the deeds of the 
I^rdrahdha-karman. And by Frdrabdha is meant that 
karman for the experience of whose fruit the particular 
organism has been assumed at the present time and 
IS being regulated. 

One must exhaust the bhoga of these three kmds of 
karmans before the highest aim is attained. About the 
order of bhoga, it is held that it takes place in the order 
in which its experience has begun, or in which each 
action has taken place, or according to the force (ba/a) 
of each activity. In other words, the Vrdrabdha-karman, 
for the experience of which the particular organism is 
assumed, is experienced first, and then comes the turn 
of the Sanatakarman, at the end of which, the bhoga 
of the third form of karman begins. All these 
may be just possible in one or more births. Some- 
times the Prdrabdha itself occupies more than one birth. 
It is also quite possible that after the bhoga of the 


Also vide BG., XIV. 18-19. 
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'Prdrahdha is exhausted, the Sanata-karmans come up for 
being experienced in the ’order in which they had been 
performed. It is also quite possible that the order pf 
Sanczta-karmans may be overlooked, and in accordance 
with the strength of the Sanata, the hhoga may take 
place. That is, the karman which is very forcible and 
vivid will come up first for being experienced, and 
then the less forcible, and so on. Some are of opinion 
that this sort of change in the order of bhoga is possible 
even in the Prdrabdha-karman-, so that, although usually 
the deeds of the previous births bear fruit in this birth 
and those of this birth in the next, yet if the deeds are 
very forcible, then they will bear fruit m this very life 
by changmg the order of the experiencing of the 
Prdrabdha-karman. Whatever may be the order, it is a 
fact that the bhoga of each and every kind of karman 
must be exhausted before the highest aim is realised. 

Of these three kinds of karmans, the Sancita and the 
Sancijamdna can be exhausted either by their actual 
experience, or even without it^% in which case, these 
can be exhausted by the tattvajndna also^“. 

This IS how our activities are exhausted, partly, 
by bhoga and partly, by the true knowledge. It is also 
clear from the above that only for the sake of exhaust- 
mg the bhoga of our own desires and deeds, we have 
to take birth after birth which necessitates the existence 
of Samsdra till final emancipation is attained. 


Vyom., p 644. 

Vide-Jnanagmh sarvakarmam hhasmasat kiitute tathd — BG. 

IV. 37. 



CHAPTER VIII 

MATTER, LIFE AND CONSCIOUSNESS 
I 

INTRODUCTORY 

Due to the initiation of motion the earthly ultimate 
particles group together and form different earthly 
products. These products may be classed under two 
broad heads, namely, orgamc and inorganic. That class 
of product which is the substrate of such activities as 
tend towards the attamment of what is favourable and 
liked and also which cause abstinence from objects 
which are unwholesome and disliked is called organic. 
It IS also the substratum of sense-organs and is the 
receptacle of the experiences of pleasure and pain through 
the sense-organ and object contact. It is through this 
kind of material product that life and consciousness find 
their manifestation. There is growth and healing of the 
wounds in this very form of the orgamsm. The in- 
orgamc form of matter, on the other hand, is that 
which does not possess any of these attributes. It is 
technically called visaja in Nyaya-Vaigesika. It is, there- 
fore, called jada. In spite of these vital differences bet- 
ween these two types of material products, as far as their 
production is concerned, the process is the same in both 
the cases. In other words, both the types of products 
are ultimately produced out of the ultimate particles of 
matter according to the usual process of creation. But 
then, it may be asked here — ^how, when and why does 
life {jtvand) come to be connected with one sort of pro- 
duct and not with the other? 
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II 

THE MATERIALISTIC VIEW-POINT 

The Catvakas, representing the Indian Materialistic 
view-point, do not appear to diflFer much from what has 
been said above. They hold that there are only four 
kinds of elements {tattvas), namely, earth, water, tejas 
and air^ Physical organism, sense-organ and inorganic 
matter {vtsajd) are all produced out of these®. But as 
regards the details of the process of production, we are 
not sure what they actually hold. On the basis of their 
explanation of the actual facts of the universe, however, 
it can be assumed that according to the Materialists 
the production is due to certain collocations of these 
four types of matter. 

According to the Materialists, life and consciousness 
are practically the same. They are recogmsed to be the 
products of matter. The vital difference between the 
two sorts of products, which is quite obvious from 
their very nature, is however, due to the manifestation, 
or otherwise, of consciousness. This manifestation, 
which is spontaneous, takes place only in ceitam collo- 
cations of the ultimate particles of matter or their 
products, and not in all®. This assumption of the 
Carvakas is supported by their everyday experiences. 
Thus, It IS found that although no mtoxicating property 
is present m each and every constituent of a particular 
preparation, say a wine, yet when all those particles 
come to be grouped together spontaneously m a parti- 
cular form, the intoxicatmg property becomes manifested 

'^'Prthivyaptejo vayiirit’ — ^Bh^skaia on BS., III. in. 53; 

ST., p.^8. 

‘^Tatsanmddyti ^arlfendiiydnsaya^^^f^^du — Bhaokara on BS , IIL 

ill. 55' ** ' '^ *^ 

^Dagacloki of (Jankatacaiya, veise i; Siddhantabindu, p. 116, 
Nyayaratnavaii, pp. 116-17, Natayani, pp. (cliowkhamba 

edition). 
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therein*. In the like manner, the particular type of 
colour present in a cloth, tailed variegated colour 
{cifrarSpa), although does not belong to each and every 
constituent of that cloth, namely, the threads, yet when 
those threads are arranged in a particular collocation, 
the peculiar colour finds its manifestation therein. 
Illustrations of this sort can be easily multiplied®. Simi- 
larly, although the various particles of matter, forming a 
particular collocation, do not severally® possess life 
or consciousness, yet when those particles group to- 
gether so as to form a particular physical organism, 
life and consciousness find their place in it’^. Hence, it 
IS concluded that life and consciousness are spontaneous 
products of matter. Their appearance is just like the 
variations in the form of opening and closing of the 
petals of a lotus flower, and is not due to any cause®. 

The Materialistic position as stated above leads us 
to consider another more important question — whether 
consciousness belongs to matter or non-matter, that is, 
the individual self. In answer to this, the Materiahsts 
hold that as there is activity {pravrtti) and inactivity 
intvrtti) in a physical organism, desire, hatred and conse- 
quently, consaousness also belong to it®. The presence 
of activity shows that there is desire in the organism 
for the fulfilment of which the physical organism per- 
forms certain activities. The absence of activity, in the 
like manner, indicates that as there is hatred in the 
physical organism, there is no activity in it. Again, 
there can be neither any desire nor any hatred without 

* Madafaktwadvtjmm — Brhaspati-sutra, quoted in (Jankara. on 
BS., III. HI. 53; Bodhani, p. 44, Bhaskara on BS., III. 111. 53, ST., 
pp. 7-8. 

® ST., pp. 7-8 

® There seems to have been a view that consciousness belongs 
to each and every paramam — ST., p 7 

’’ Vide supra, p. iii. Ft n. 3. 

8 NS and NBha , III, 1. 19 

® NBha , III 11. 35-36. 
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consciousness. Hence, it is presumed that like activity 
and inactivity, a physical organism possesses desire, 
hatred and consciousness also. Thus, consciousness 
{cmtmyd) belongs to matter; and it is, therefore, that 
Vurusa or Atman has been defined by the Materiahsts 
as an organism possessing consciousness (Caitanyavif- 
tstam gariramatmaA^ , or Cattanjaviftsfah kdjah purnsaiP). 

Again, that consciousness is the function of the 
physical orgamsm is proved by the )omt methods of 
Agreement and Difference (anvaya and vyatirekd). It is 
found by observation, and 'which has been never contra- 
dicted, that there exists some necessary connection bet- 
ween matter and consciousness, due to which alone 
consciousness is mamfested through the physical organ- 
ism only. Besides, that there is such an intimate 
relation between matter and consciousness is further 
proved by the fact that the Indian Medical Science 
believes that if some particular food and drmk be 
prepared with the help of some herb, as for instance, 
brdhmighrta or brdhmibutl, and be used, then conscious- 
ness (that IS, the intellectual power) develops. Even in 
ordinary cases it is found that if good and substantial 
food and drink are always used, then the consciousness 
becomes more keen and sharp, and in the absence of 
such food and drink it becomes dull. It is, therefore, 
that butter {ghrtd) has been identified with the life itself 
{ajurvat ghrtam^'^.') 

Further, this very view of the Carvakas is also 
supported by the universal experience as expressed in 
judgments like, T am fat,’ T am thm,’ and so on. 

“ PHt. on Sutia 8 

^^(Jankaia on BS., III. m. 53, Madhusudana, Nilakantha, 
Dhanapati and Qiidhara in their comm, on BG , XVI. li, Advai- 
tabrahmasiddhi of Sadananda, chapter II, p. 99 (Cal. Um pubhca- 
tion). 

i®KP. Stavaka I., Kaiika 15, p. 173, Bodhani on tbid. p. 44; 
NM., p. 439. 
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There is no doubt that the term T’ used in the above 
expressions and which is iderftified with the individual 
self {Atman), refers to the physical orgamsm and not to 
any other element^®. Again, the Carvakas of this school 
have got also a putt to support their view-point, which 
runs as — ^Sa vd esa purusd’nnarasamayah'^^^ This school 
of the Carvakas is known as dehdtmavada. 

It appears from this that according to this school 
of the Carvakas, life {^jivana ) and consciousness {cetana) 
are practically the same, and both originate from matter. 
But a close study of the views of all the schools of the 
Carvakas, namely, Indrtydtmavada, Idranatmavada, and 
Atma-Manovada, shows that according to the Atma- 
Manovdda, at least, life {jivand) is considered to be different 
from consciousness They recognise prana (the life func- 
tion) as different from Manas to which consciousness is 
attributed^®. 


Ill 

REFUTATION OF THE MATERIALISTIC VIEW 

But the above view is untenable according to the 
orthodox schools. The Nyaya-Vaipesika rejects all the 
above arguments and asserts that consciousness does not 
belong to matter. 

Thus, the Naiyayikas hold that the particular kind 
of collocation of the parts of clay which is the mark 
of activity is found in a jar produced out of that clay 
but no desire is attributed to it; and consequently, no 
consciousness belongs to the jar. Hence, it is con- 
cluded that consciousness does not belong to matter^®. 

If really consciousness had belonged to the 
paramdnus, then it ought to have been assumed that there 

ST , p. 6, VSS , p. 7 (Vanivilas Press-edition); Advaita- 
brahmaslddhi of Sadananda , p 98 
Tai. Up., II. 1. I. 

“VSS., pp. 74-76; ST. — ^Atmasiddhi, pp. 12-14. 

“NBha., III., u. 36. 
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are as many consciousnesses as there are paramanus in a 
single body, which is ncrt the fact, and is not supported 
by any valid means of reasoning. Moreover, there would 
have appeared counteractions in a single body at every 
moment which would have either resulted m the up- 
setting of the functions of the body, or in the cessation 
of all possible activities of the body^’. 

Consciousness cannot belong to the grouping or 
the collocation of matter; for, such collocations are al- 
ways changing; so that, a particular imptcssioti(samskdra) 
of a particular act performed by a particular group 
passes away along with that group of paramanus. Hence, 
remembrance {smarand) also would not be possible at 
all; for, in the case of remembrance it is essential that 
only that thing can remember anything if that thing 
itself had done or seen the act to be remembered, and 
no one else. Again, if, for instance, any act is done 
by the foot or hand and if that foot or that hand is 
cut oflF, there would have been no remembrance of that 
deed which was done by the foot or the hand. If some 
money is given to a person by the right hand as debt, 
and if by chance, that right hand is cut off, the man, 
whose right hand it was, should not remember the giving 
of the debt, and the debit should not have been repaid; 
for, the so-called person who had given the debt is 
dead, and there is no one else responsible for that debt. 

We cannot hold that hke the transmission of the 
fragrance of musk from one thing to another due to 
contact, the impression of the action performed by one 
group of paramanus can be transmitted to another group 
of paramanus to make remembrance quite possible; for, 
if that be the fact, then whatever is experienced by the 
mother should also have been experienced by the child in 
the womb of that mother; so that, it is not at all right 
to thmk that consciousness is an attribute of matter^ 

”NBha, in. 1! 37. 

^®KP. Stavaka I, Kaiika 15. 
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As regards the argument that the sharpness or the 
dullness of the consciousness depends upon the use of 
good or bad food and drink, it is said that the reasomng 
is unsound; for, the keenness or the dullness of the 
consciousness is known from the apprehension of things. 
In other words, consciousness is nothing but the ap- 
prehension of things Itself. This apprehension of thmgs 
IS due to the keenness of the sense-organs, which in 
their turn, are helped by orgamsm^®. Hence, cons- 
ciousness IS not at all causally related to matter. This 
very fact shows that what the brdhmJghrta or the hrdhmt- 
hiiti does is to make the sense-organs keen, and has 
nothing to do with the consciousness itself^®. 

As regards the instance of variegated colour 
{cttrarupd), it is said that cttrariipa means collocation of 
several colours, which, agam, is produced out of the 
collocation of several threads possessing several different 
colours. Although that cttrarupa is not found in each 
thread, yet when the threads out of which the cloth is 
produced are collected, then we do see the citrarUpa 
in the collected threads and express it m the form of 
the judgment that these threads are of variegated colour. 
Even if it be held that atra is not a collection of several 
colours but a different colour altogether, that also is 
produced in the composite out of the colours belonging 
to the cause; but such is not the case with conscious- 
ness, for. It, belonging to the livmg organism, is not 
produced out of the collection of the consciousness 
belonging to the constituent parts of the organism; 
so that, consciousness cannot be proved to be causally 
related to matter, or to be a quality of matter. 

As regards the production of the red colour of 
the betel leaves, it is said that the red colour in some 
indistinct form is found in each of the constituents of 
betel, but consciousness is not at all found in the 

i»NS,I 1. II. 

NM., p. 440. 
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paramdms constituting the organism. Hence, the argu- 
ment of the Materiahsts does not sound well.^^ 

Moreover, the Cart'-akas establish causality, if at all, 
merely on the basis of the joint methods of Agreement 
and Difference which the Naiyayikas do not consider 
to be a safe reasonmg for estabhshmg causahty. For 
example, that sound is caused by A.kd^a is accepted by 
all, but this causality cannot be established through the 
joint methods of Agreement and Difference, as it is not 
possible to have the absence of Akd(a ever^^. 

The support of experience is rejected on the ground 
that T’ can never be used for orgamsm. It is used for 
something which is withm the organism. This may be 
supported by the expressions like — ‘This is my body' 
{tnama idam fariram) etc. This clearly shows that ‘body’ 
ipanra) is different from ‘my’ {mam^ which is used for 
something else than the body, or matter^®. 

As regards the support of the ^ruti it is enough to 
say that the context has been misunderstood due to 
which body and the Atman are wrongly identified. 

In this way, the view-point of the Materiahsts is 
rejected, and cetand is proved to be the quahty of non- 
matter. 


IV 

LIFE, PRANA AND CONSCIOUSNESS 

Having refuted the view that life and consciousness 
are products of matter, an attempt is made to show 
that they are not identical as supposed by the Materi- 
alists. 

According to Nyaya and Vaicesika, life {jivanam) 
means the contact of the Manas with the Atman which 
has become connected with a particular organism as a 


ST. — Atmasiddhi, pp 11-12 
22TBha,p 14. 
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result of the past deeds {pf drabdha-karman) the fructi- 
fication of which has begun^. In other words, life — 
meaning the state of living — ^is that period during which 
a particular Atman remams in contact with a particular 
organism due to the influence of adpta, for the purpose 
of bhoga and with a particular Manas, of course, to help 
the bhoga. This contact under the influence of one’s 
own past deeds takes place in the very womb of the 
mother. This really is the birth of the child. 

Prana, on the other hand, is the function of life. 
It is through prana that we know the existence of life 
in an organism. Even when a man is in sound sleep 
{susupti). It IS the prana which distinguishes the sleeping 
man from a dead man m whom there is no life and 
consequently, no prana. There is a sort of indirect 
causality between life {jivanam) and prana. In other 
words, when a particular Atman comes in contact with 
a particular body and a particular Manas, it is known as 
birth, and life begins since then®®. This ]lvana produces 
a sort of effort, which subsists in the Atman, with the 
help of adpta and the contact of a particular Atman 
and a particular Manas within the limitation of a parti- 
cular orgamsm. This effort is known as jlvanayompra- 
jatna. Its function is to put a stimulus to the function- 
ing of life through the vital airs {prana, apdna, and 
the rest) during the state of susuptt and also to bring 
about the contact of the antahkarana with other sense- 
organs during the waking state®®. This effort continues 
as long as the life exists, and is supersensuous. It is, 
consequently, inferred from the functions olprdna etc.®'^ 
By the way, it should be remembered that the 
modern school of Nyaya does not believe in the 
existence of this kind of effort. They say that the 

2*NB]ia.,III. u. 26-27 
Kandali, p. 263 

PPBha. along -with the Kandali, p 265. 
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function of prana etc. is either due to the living (jivana) 
Itself, or to the adrpa influenced by the living {jivana)’, 
so that, there is no proof to believe in the existence of 
such an eflfort^^. 

This prana manifests itself in several forms accord- 
ing to its different locations and different functions^®. 
Thus, prana is the outgoing and mcoming breath. It 
locates in the heart. Apdna is that which causes 
ejection. The third is samdna. It causes assimilation. 
The fourth vpdna causes distribution of the essence of 
the food to the various nddis, while the fifth uddna 
causes things to be taken up or out.®® 

Both life and its function {prdna) are quite distinct 
from consciousness which is a quahty of the hitman. It 
IS manifested by the contact of the Manas with the 
Atman. Consciousness is not at all identical with life 
or prdna although they co-exist. We have seen above 
that It is not a quality of matter. What matter can do 
for consciousness is, that matter gives an opportunitj’- 
for the mamfestation of it. 


V 

SPONTANEITY OF LIFE REFUTED 

The next question which comes before us is: 
w'hether life comes out of another life, or there is the 
spontaneous generation of life? 

This question, like the previous one, can be ans- 
wered in various ways. But here also, I confine myself 
to the view-points of the Materialists and the N3^aya- 
Vaigesika. The Materialists beheve that life is pro- 
duced out of matter alone, and hence, it is not at all 
necessary to hold that there should be an antecedent 

28 Dinakari on NMukta , section, on kauka i;a, p. 856 
Mylapoie Ed. 

28 NMnkta, p 361. 

2 ®Dinakari on NMukta, on kaiika .(4, p. 361. 
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life. We find, they continue, that during the rainy 
season in a very short time smsll worms and insects are 
found moving m curd and some other substances. It is 
obvious that these worms are produced from no other 
cause than the constituent parts of the curd. Similarly, 
in rice, and in almost every decomposed substances, 
insects and worms are produced. There never existed 
any life in the rice so as to attribute causality of the 
production of the present life of the insects to it. 
Hence, it is obvious that in all these cases life is 
spontaneous®^. 

It may be asked here: if this be the only point of 
view of the Carvakas what would they say in the case 
of the production of living bemgs from another livmg 
beings? Wc see that a child having life is produced from 
a mother having life, where it is clear that a life has got 
an antecedent life. To this, the Carvakas, to be con- 
sistent in their thought, would say that although we 
see that a child having hfe comes out of a mother 
having life, yet the hfe or the consciousness present in 
the child is not due to the consciousness or life of the 
mother but to matter alone. When the child’s body is 
fully developed, then the life generates there spontane- 
ously, as in the instances cited above. 

The Naiyayikas, on the other hand, hold that 
although we find that hfe is produced from life as in 
the case of every production of living beings and also 
we find that life generates even from things having no 
life, for instance, scorpion is found to come out of cow- 
dung; frogs are produced from mud; worms and insects 
are found to generate in the rice, and so on, yet we 
cannot say that life is produced from matter. Whether 
it IS produced from a hving being, or apparently from a 
non-hving bemg, everywhere hfe is due to the contact of 
the Atman, endowed with adrsta, on the point of fruition, 
with an organism. The Atman being all-pervading exists 
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everywhere and there is no end or a fixed type of kar>nan 
to be fructified; so that,rthe jivas, in order to reap the 
fruits of the deeds of their previous lives, come in 
contact with any substance under the influence of 
adrsta and make it their home for a particular set of 
bhoga. This also makes it clear that even here the 
plurality of causes is not possible accordmg to Nyaya- 
Vai^esika'^^. We can only say that what matter does in 
the production of life is to help its mamfestation and 
nothing else®®. This is the only relation between life 
and matter. The harmonious working between the two 
IS determmed by adrsta. 

This explanation is true of the yomja type of 
orgamsm as well as of a particular section of ajonija. 
But what about the life m the case of the mental 
(rndnasika) production? We have seen before that the 
mental production is also possible only under the 
influence of adpta\ so that, the same explanation holds 
good in this case as well. 

It wiU not be out of place to say here that aU the 
forms of mental activities recogmsed in the western 
psychology, namely, voluntary action, voluntary action 
as dehberate choice, motive, feeling of effort, action 
agamst the will, habit, mterest, attention, and others®^, 
are all connected with life through the Atman. 
These are due to various causes, namely, adrsta, 
contact of the Atman and the Manas under the influence 
of previous deeds, and the bodily help is, of course, 
mdispensable. 


®^KP., Staralia 2, Kanka 2^ p. 305. KM., Ahnika 7, p. 440. 
Sit Oliver Lodge — ^Beyond Physics, p 29. 

Elements of Psychology by Maigaiet Diummond and S. H. 
Mellone, Chapter V., pp 102-143. 



CHAPTER IX 

NON-ETERNAL FORMS OF MATTER 

INTRODUCTORY 

The eternal forms of matter, in almost all their 
possible aspects, have been dealt with in previous 
chapters. Now, here an attempt is made to consider the 
nature of the non-eternal forms of matter in detail. 
These forms are : air (vdju)^ water {laid), earth {prthivf) 
and tejas. All of these possess intermediary dimension 
{madhyama-parimdnd) and are, therefore, destructible. 
Each of these is ultimately produced out of its ultimate 
particles, called paramdnus. The process of the produc- 
tion of these forms of matter has already been given in 
great detail in previous chapters. Hence, each of these 
four non-eternal froms of matter, as it appears to us 
after production, is taken here, in the order in which 
each has been produced, for further consideration. The 
following treatment of these forms of matter is based 
on their distinctive features which have been also clearly 
mentioned before. 


I 

AIR (VAYU) 

I. ’Existence of air proved 

It has already been said above^ that after the Cosmic 
Rest IS over, motion is produced in the ultimate particles 
of air which then join together so as to form airy- 


^ Vide Stipra^ p. 270. 
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products. Hence, the products of air are considered to 
be the first material products. Thotse who think that 
direct perception is possible only through the organ of 
sight cannot beheve in the existence of air directly. 
Hence, it is necessary to prove its existence through 
inference before proceeding further. The following 
are the probans for the existence of air: touch (spared), 
sound (fabda), upholding {dhrtt), and quivering {kampd). 
Thus, It IS found that there is a particular type of touch 
which is non-chemical {apdkajd) and moderate, that is, 
neither hot nor cold. This touch, being a quality, must 
inhere in a substance. The substance reqmred here 
cannot be earth; for the touch, belonging to it, is chemi- 
cal (pdkajd)\ nor can it be water which has cold touch. 
It also cannot be tejas, as the latter possesses hot touch. 
Substances like Akdfa, Kdla, Dik, Atman and Manas 
do not possess any touch. Hence, that which possesses 
the particular type of non-chemical and moderate touch 
IS known as air {vdju). Or the form of inference may be 
as follows: the particular type of touch which is felt, 
being a quality, must inhere in some substance, like 
the touch of earth etc. Earth, water and tejas cannot 
be the required substance; for, the touch of these is 
always associated with colour, while the particular type 
of touch is not so. Again, the substances, hke Akdfa, 
Kdla, Dik, Atman and Manas not possessing any touch, 
cannot be the required substance. Hence, through the 
method of elimination, that which remains is proved 
to be the substratum of the particular kind of touch. 
Such a substance is air^. 

In the like manner, sound proves the existence of 
air. Thus, the sound produced in the Akdfa due to 
the contact of cloud etc. must be due to some instru- 
mental cause. In the absence of any other possible 
substance having touch, air is assumed to be the required 

2 VU. on VS., II. 1. 9 
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instrumental cause of that sound®. Or the form may be 
as follows: in the absence of the striking of a substance 
-pDssesskig colour, the series of sound produced in the 
leaves etc., is dueto^he striking of a substance possess- 
ing velocity and touch; because, it is a series of sound re- 
lated to a substance the parts of which are indivisible 
{avibhajyamdndvayavadrcwyasamhandhi^ahiasantdnatvdf), like 
the series of sound produced from the drum due to 
the striking of the stick. The absence of the striking 
of the substance possessing colour is known by the 
non-perception of what is capable of perception. Such 
a substance is different from the eight other substances, 
namely, earth, water, tejas^ Akdfa, Kdla, Dik, Adman 
and Manas and possesses touch and velocity. This is 
air^. 

Similarly, a particular upholding {dhrhviyesd) also 
proves the existence of air. Thus, the upholding of 
straw, grass, cotton, cloud, air-ships and the rest in the 
sky is due to the conjunction with a substance having 
touch and velocity; because, it is the steadiness of a 
substance which is not presided over by a conscious 
being®, like the steadiness of grass, wood, boat etc. 
in the current of a river. In the case of the upholding 
of poison etc. caused by thought, no doubt, it is the 
human agency presiding over it. Same is the case with 
the steadiness of a bird, the trunk of a tree etc. 

Quivering {kampa), also, proves the existence of air. 
Thus, the motion in grass etc., without the striking of 
the substance possessing colour, is due to the striking 
of the substance possessing touch and velocity, like the 
motion not produced by the contact of the Atman 
possessing weight and effort like the motion of the 
cane-forest being struck by the waves of a river. The 

® KR., p. 22. 

^VU. on VS., IL 1. 9. 

® By conscious being here we mean other than God. 
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word ‘weight’ implies conjunction of the Atman qualified 
by adrs,ta, fluidity and sahskdra\ hence, the motion not 
produced by these is the probans of air® 

2. Definition 

Such an air has been defined as the substratum of 
touch and the absolute absence of colour’, ^ankara 
Mipra defines it in several ways. He says — air is that 
which IS the substratum of the generality which has the 
common substratum with touch but not with colour; or. 
It is that which possesses the generahty which is direcdy 
pervaded by the generality called dravjatva and which is 
supersensuous; or, it is that which has the generality 
which does not subsist in things having colour and 
which exists in a composite; or, it is that which possesses 
the generahty which has a common substratum along 
with a specific quahty but not with colour and cons- 
ciousness; and so on®. All these defimtions are more or 
less based on the specific characteristics of air. 

3. Characteristics 

It possesses a peculiar type of touch called non- 
chemical {apdkaja) and is neither hot nor cold (anmnd- 
fitd). This particular nature of touch distinguishes it 
from tejas, water and earth. 

It possesses the qualities of number, dimension, 
separateness and velocity. As air is non-visible, these 
qualities also are supersensuous. That they belong to 
air is proved from the fact that without these airy 
particles could not have produced airy products. Be- 
sides, It may be pointed out that without disjunction 
there is no possibility of destroying the conjunction, so 
that, the airy products would not have been destroyed 


« VU., II. 1 9, KR., p. 2z. 
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Without disjunction. Hence, it is necessary to believe in 
the existence of disjunction in ait. Again, had there been 
Alb “priority and. posteriority in air, then the difference 
between the large and the small number of conjunctions 
belonging to air would not have been detetnuned, and 
the limitedness of the dimension also would not have 
been explamed. The presence of velocity in it is in- 
ferred from the presence of motion in straw, grass etc. 
This motion is, no doubt, due to the contact of air 
with the straw, but it is possible simply because air pos- 
sesses velocity; for, the conjunction of a substance with- 
out velocity is not capable of producing any motion.® 

Its motion is transversal (tirya^. It keeps the 
clouds at rest in the sky and also moves them from 
place to place. It causes the showering of rains, checks 
the force of weight and does not let the weighty subs- 
tance fall down. That it helps the air-ships and similar 
other things to fly in the sky^® is proved from the fact 
that the contact of a substance having touch is essential 
to keep things in the sky; and such a substance is no 
other than air^^. 

Air is said to be the instrumental cause of all the 
taijasa products even mcluding gold etc. It is, therefore, 
that a lamp-light burns only when there is air to help 
It and not otherwise^^. 

It is never at rest^®. The collision of a particular 
current of air with another, due to which there is up- 
ward motion, is the mark of its plurality^^. As it has 
neither manifested nor unmanifested colour, it is not 
perceived through the organ of sight^®. 

® VS , V. 1. 14; PPBha , p. 44; KU., p. 80, Kandali, p. 45. 
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4. Perceptibihtj of atr discussed 

The question of the'" perceptibility of air is a much 
vexed one. Some are of opinion that it is perceived, 
while others think that its perception {pratyaksa) is 
impossible, because it has neither niamfested nor un- 
mamfested colour. The supporters of the former view 
thmk that the experiences expressed in the forms — ‘ail 
blows,’ ‘air is cold,’ ‘air is hot,’ etc., show that air is 
perceived through the instrumentahty of touch sensa- 
tion^®. Now, as to the apparent difficulty presented by 
the Sutra laying down the conditions of perception, 
that IS, a substance is perceived, because it possesses 
magmtude, is composed of more than one substance 
and has a particular kind of colour^’, it is suggested that 
these conditions should be applied either separately 
(vyasta) or collectively {samastd). It is, therefore, that 
Atman is perceived, because it possesses magnitude; air 
is perceived, as it has magnitude and is composed 
of more than one substance; while m the case of those 
substances which are cogmsed through the organs of 
sight and touch all the three conditions are required. 
Hence, there should not be any difficulty in the direct 
perceptibihty of air^®. 

To this It is urged by those who do not believe in 
the direct perceptibihty of air that wherever there is the 
tactile perception, there exists the activity of the organ of 
sight also; hence, along with the touch sensation of air, 
its quahties, like number etc., should have been perceived 
through the organ of sight. But it is not so. Hence, 
It is concluded that here in the case of air the percep- 
tion is limited to touch alone, as it is found in the case of 
the heat belonging to water. That is, as the hot touch 

Vyom , p 272. 

Mahatnadanebu‘)a'%'m'ati'at , Ppni.cpsaC' a di-v'yam pian'.kmH— 
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of the boiling water is felt, but its substratum, namely, 
fire, is not perceived, similarly, the touch of air is felt, 
but its substratum, namely, air, is not perceivedd^ 

To this, again, it is pointed out that the analogy is 
not a sound one; for, in the case of the heat of the 
boihng water, the colour being unmanifest, the touch 
alone can be perceived. But it is not the same with 
air. As regards the non-perception of the qualities 
of air. It may be pointed out that the perception of the 
qualities of that substance whose perception is due to 
Its possessing colour, is possible, while it is not the 
case with air, where the perception is due to conditions 
other than the possession of colour. As it is found 
with the A.tman which is perceived through the Manas 
even without having any colour; and it is, therefore, 
that its quahties, hke number etc., are non-perceptible^®. 
Therefore, air, even without having any colour, is 
directly perceived. Moreover, holds the author of the 
Vyomavati, there can be no inference through the 
probans — ^touch, to prove the existence of air; for their 
is neither any generalisation (vydpti) nor its remembr- 
ance. Nor can there be any pardmarfa to that eflfect^^. 

Others prove the perception of air even through 
inference; because, they believe that adherence to infer- 
ence is possible for the sake of others even when the 
man making the inference has got the direct perception 
of it. The form of inference is as follows 

(1) Air which is the substratum of touch being 
experienced by us is an object of direct perception 
through our organ of touch; 

(2) because, it is the substratum of touch being 
experienced by us, and which is other than the unmani- 


Vyom., p. 272-75. 
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fested colour; 

(3) whatever is, beirig other than the unmanifested 
colour, an object of touch being expenenced by us, is an 
object of perception through our sense-organ of touch, 
as is the case with jar and others; 

(4) so is the case with air which, bemg other 
than the unmantfested colour, is an object of touch 
being experienced by us; 

(5) therefore, air is an object of perception through 
the organ of touch. 

Now, it IS argued here that in this way all the 
supersensuous things would become perceptible through 
prameyatva as their probans. But this is not correct, 
says the author of the Vyomavati; for, it is frustrated by 
the cognition of others expressed in the form — ‘we do 
not possess the cogmtion of paramdnu and the rest, for 
instance. And the use of inference is quite justified 
for convincing them even when one is m possession 
of the cognition through perception. This is possible 
in the case of air and not m the case of paramdnus. If 
paramdnus become an object of our perception, then 
they would not remain paramdnus any more^®. 

Similarly, Raghunatha ^iromani says that possession 
of touch alone is the cause of having the touch perception 
of a substance^^, and that there is no need m believing 
in the presence of manifested colour as well; for, in 
that case, there is a great gaurava^, Konda Bhatta also 
supports this and adds that the perceptibility of air is 
proved also through the judgment expressed in the form 
— ‘I touch air’; otherwise, there would not be the touch 
perception of a jar and the rest; but a jar, for instance, 
would be inferred, while only its colour would be 
perceived through the organ of sight^. 

Vyom., p. 274; Setu, pp. 263-64 
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Others do not quite agree with the above view. 
They hold that if perception be due to manifested touch, 
then lustre {prabhd) would become non-perceptible; 
and in that case, when a bird is flying in the sky at 
the perception of the colour of lustre, there would not 
be the cognition of its conjunction and disjunction. 
We cannot say that the conjunction and disjunction are 
inferred from the non-perception of the previous point 
in space (defd) and the perception of the consequent 
point in space; for, defa being }}mtastka its cognition 
will take place from upanttabhdna. Hence, the manifes- 
tation of colour Itself is the cause of direct perception. 
This being absent in air, it is non-perceptible. 

Others hold that if manifested colour be the cause 
of perception, then the lustre and the bilious substance 
of the eyes also would be perceptible. If this be accepted 
as favourable, then the cognition of number etc. belong- 
ing to air will have to be accepted as perceptible, which 
IS not desired. Similarly, if manifested colour Ije held 
to be the cause of perception, then the heat of- the 
summer and the rest, being vydpya of the perceptible 
number etc., will have to be accepted as perceptible; 
so that, it is assumed that both colour and touch are 
the causes of perception. Hence, in the absence of 
colour, air is non-perceptible®^. Gangega Upadhyaya 
adds that both are necessary in every case of perception 
through external sense-organs®®. 

It is held that even in the case of perception through 
the tactile organ the presence of manifested colour is 
essential. It is due to this that lustre {prabhd), even air, 
etc., are not perceived through it®®. But is it possible? 
For, if we do not get the cognition of air through the 
tactile organ, how can even the inference of it be pos- 

Seta., pp. 
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sible? The cognition through tactile organ alone is 
the probans to prove i+s existence. 

The question may be approached from a different 
point of view also. We know that according to Nyaya- 
Vaipesika inherence is only one. But due to its rela- 
tion with all the qualities separately, we speak of sparfa- 
samavaja, rupa-samavdya, and so on. Now, the point is: 
if there be only one inherence {samavdya), then where 
there is the ripa-samavdya, there is the sparfa-sawavdya 
also, and vice versa-, so that, that there is the sparfa- 
samavdya in air is not objected to by any school, and 
consequently, there should be the rupa-samavdya also in 
It. This being accepted, we will have to say that just 
as due to the presence of spar^a-samavdya in it there is 
Sparta in it, so there should be rupa also in it, as there is 
now the rupa-samavdya also in it. To this they say that 
although there is the rupa-samavdya in air, yet there can 
be no notion (pratiti) of the presence of riipa in it.®® 

To this, again, it is said that when there is the rupa- 
samavdya, then how can theie be the absence of colour? 
For, IS It possible to hold that the relation, namely, 
inherence, is there, but the related {samhandhtn) is not 
there? There is the relation of vydpya-vydpakahhdva bet- 
ween samhandha and samhandhin. To this the reply is 
that It is not so; because, the samhandha, only when 
qualified, leads to the presence of the particular sam- 
bandhm. That is, when the samavdya is qualified by rupa 
(pupamrupitatvavipstd), only then it leads to the presence 
of rupa in air. But as it is not the case with air, we 
cannot say that there is colour in it.®^ 

Kanada says that although there is the magnitude 
in air, yet due to the absence of rf/pa-samskdia, it is not 
perceptible.®^ The Upaskara understands bv the tenn 
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rupasamskdra, the samavdja of colour, the manifestation 
of colour, and the non-suppression of colour; so that, 
although there is the spar^a-samavdja, which is identical 
with the rupasamavdya, in air, yet the inherence is not 
quahfied by colour, as there is the absolute absence of 
colour. Thus, by rupasamskdra here we mean riipa- 
samavdja. The Vrttikara explains the term, rupasamskdra 
as ^rUpam ca rupasamskdrafca’ of which, one rupa is 
dropped; so that, it means that due to the mere absence 
of colour air is not perceived.®® 

Candrakanta, on the other hand, suggests that the 
sense of the author of the Sutra is that in air although 
there is colour, but as the samskdra of that colour is 
not present in it, the visual perception of it does not 
take place.®^ 

Some, again, suggest that the notion ‘air possesses 
colour’ IS not due to mere inherence^ but to a different 
adhikaranatd limited by the samavdya-sambandha. This 
particular kind of adhhiranatd is not present in air. 
Hence, the notion ‘air possesses colour’ is not cor- 
rect.®® 

It IS due to these difficulties that the modern school 
of Nyaya believes in the plurality of inherence; so that, 
only spar^a-samavdya is present in air just as only rupa- 
samavdya IS present in fire, and so on. Hence, when the 
inherence of colour is absent from air, the colour also 
naturally is absent®®. 

It may be suggested here that regarding the notion 
of direct perception {pratyaksa), which has been defined 
as the cognition produced out of the contact of the 
object and the sense-organ,®'^ there are two different 
possible interpretations. One school appears to hold 

33 VU., IV. 1 . 7. 

3^ VBha, IV. 1. 6 . 

Nyayakaustubha — Pratyaksa, pp. 1 27-28. 

Nyayakaustubha — Pratyaksa, p. 128. 
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that direct perception is that cognition which is produced 
out of the contact of the organ of sight and the object 
possessing colour. This school of thought can in no 
way recognise the cognitions arrived at through the 
contact of the other four sense-organs with their respec- 
tive objects as cases of direct perception. 

There is another school of thought which holds 
that just as the cognition, produced out of the contact 
of the organ of sight and the object having colour, is 
called direct perception {pratyaksd), so every cognition 
produced from the direct contact of the other sense- 
organs with their respective objects should be called 
cases of direct perception. Thus, we have five different 
kinds of external direct perceptions, namely, visual, 
{cdksusa), gustatory {rdsand), auditory (yrdvand), odorous 
{ghrdmjd) and tactile {spdrfand), and one internal, namely, 
mental {mdnastkd). By ‘'aksd in the word pratyaksa, they 
mean all the sense-organs, while others mean only 

It appears that if in the very beginning of any 
discussion on perceptibility of anything, the meaning of 
the term aksa be clearly explamed, then much of the 
confusion would be very easily removed. The truth is 
only one and that also must be common for all. 

MaUinatha, in his commentary on the Tarkikaraksa, 
says — “Svamate vdyoh spdr^anatve ’pt Vaifepkobhutvd dha 
apratyaksasyeUd^ From this it may be understood that 
the view is that like visual perception there are other 
kinds of perceptions also due to the contact of the 
objects and the other four external sense-organs. But 
the Vai^esika holds that perception is only visual, and 
not gustatory etc. 

5 . Identify oj air mth earth 

It appears that there was a view that air is identical 
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with a particular division of earth.®® But this view is 
wrong; for, if it were so, then <air must have possessed 
manifested colour like earth; because, the contact of fire 
productive of manifested touch also produces manifested 
colour.'^® 

6. Division and sub-divisions of air 

Such an air is divided into eternal^ as paramdnus 
and non-eternal representing the class of airy products. 
This latter is subdivided mto organism, sense-organ, 
inorgamc mass, and vital air {prand).^^ The modern 
school of Nyaya, however, does not believe in the fourth 
sub-division.'^® 

(i) Organic air 

The airy organism is only ajonija, and hence, it is. 
not produced out of the fusion of the male and the 
female as is m the case of the earthly one. Such an 
organism is produced from the airy paramdnus which are 
also helped by adrsta. Their mutual contact is the non- 
material cause, while the paramdnus of earth and the rest 
are the instrumental causes. 

Such an organism exists in Vdyuloka. Now, the 
question is: As such a body does not possess the 
tongue etc., there is no possibility of speech; in the 
absence of hands and feet, there is no possibility of eating 
and walking; and in the absence of pecuhar kind of collo- 
cations, It cannot be the substratum of any sense-organ; 
so that, how can the airy organism be used for the 

39 DSS, Ms. Fol. 85-86. 

I «DP, Ms. Fol. 60a. 

Candrakanta here remarks that although air, like Akafa, 
IS really non-eternal, yet for the sake of the worldly usage it is 
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■experience of pleasure and pain? The Vyomavati 
further suggests that as'-it is ever in motion the airy 
body cannot be a means of the experience of pleasure 
and pain^^. Without such an experience there is no use 
of an organism. 

To this the reply may be given that the airy body 
is made capable of being used as a means of experiencing 
pleasure and pain through the contact of the earthly 
particles in the form of its auxiharies. Udayana dis- 
tinctly says that not only earthly paramdnus are present 
in the airy organism, but there are the paramdnus of 
other bhiitas also.^® 

(2) Atrj sense-organ 

It is a fact that touch is felt. As such, it must have 
an instrument to bring about the cognition of it and also 
because, it is an activity {knyd), it must be preceded by 
an mstrument (karand), as it is in the act of a cut. 
This karana must be airy; for, out of the five specific 
qualities, namely, colour, taste, smeU, touch, and hearing, 
the touch is always felt by the tactile sense-organ alone, 
as It IS in the case of the air of a fan. Hence, it is 
concluded that the tactile sense-organ is airy. 

Now, it is asked: whether any and every kind of 
air can produce the tactile sense-organ or not? The 
answer is — ^no; only those airy pardmdms, which are not 
suppressed by the paramdnus of any other bhiitas, can 
be productive of the tactile organ. In other words, 
the airy paramamts, with the help of adrsta either alone 
without the least contact or mixture of the paramdnus 
of other bhiitas, or if at all there is any contact of the 
airy paramdnus with the pat amdnus of other bhiitas, it is a 
slight one, produce the sense-organ of touch.'*® 
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^ridhara calls such a production a specific one (vips- 
totpada).^'^ It IS, therefore, that -^hen a particular part of 
the tactile organ is destroyed or overpowered by any 
disease of the type of leprosy etc., there is no feeling of 
touch in that part. In other words, that portion ®f the 
organ is overpowered by the influence of non-airy 
substance; hence, that part does not act as a sense- 
organ of touch.'*® 

The place of location of the airy sense-organ is 
throughout the body.*® Jayanta says that by the tactile 
organ we should not mean the external skin on the body 
alone but those layers of skin (pvak) also, which pervade 
the entire body, both in and out. It is due to this that 
cooling and burning touch sensations are felt even in 
the hearts of heart.®® 

(a) Bhautika nature of the organs of sense discussed 

By the way, we find that this view of the Nyaya- 
Vaigesika has provoked the anger of the Sankhya School 
which thmks that the sense-organs are produced from 
the Prak^ti and not from the hhiitas. Now, we find that 
the sense-organs possess partly the characteristics- of 
hhuta and partly that of the Prakrti. Thus, the 'organ 
of sight, for instance, is found to cogmse colour etc., 
when the black pupil of it is not destroyed, and when 
it is destroyed, there is no cognition of colour etc. 
This establishes its bhautika nature. Again, we find that 
the pupil cogmses its object without coming in contact 
with that object and not when that object is brought 
in close touch with the sense-organ of sight. This is 
its noti-bhautika characteristic. An object cannot both 
be bhautika and non-bhautika. Hence, in the absence of 
the distinguishing factor we find a doubt regarding the 

Kandali, p. 45. 
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true nature of the sense-organ in general®^. 

On this the Sankhya holds that because things 
having magnitude and atomic dimension are perceived 
through the sense-organ, it is inferred that it is non- 
hhautthP'. In other words, we find that the organ of 
sight perceives things of very big size, as for instance, 
mountam, ocean, and so on, and at the same time, it 
perceives things of quite a smaller dimension, as for 
instance, the seed of a banyan tree, which goes against 
the bhauttka nature of it; for, a hhautika object can 
perceive things of its own size, while a non-bhauttka, 
being all-pervading in nature, can perceive things of 
any dimension®®. 

The Naiyayikas reject the above argument saying 
that merely because the organ of sight perceives things 
both of big and small dimensions, the non-bhautika 
nature of it cannot be proved; for, these two dimensions 
are cognised due to the contact of the dimensions them- 
selves with the rays coming out of the eyes®^, as we find 
in the case of the rays of the lamp and the object. The 
particular kind of rays and object contact is to be 
inferred from the obstruction; that is, the rays of the 
organ of sight do not illumine things which are obs- 
tructed by wall and the rest; just as, it is the case with 
the lamp-rays.®® 

Again, the opponent refutes the argument of the 
Naiyayikas on the ground that the rays and object con- 
tact cannot be a case of inference. It should be a case 
of perception; for, tejas is tangible and possesses colour; 
because, perception takes place due to the possession 
of magnitude and colour and also to the subsistence in 
several substances. Hence, the contact should be a 

51 NS. and NBha., Ill 1. 32. 

52 NS., III. 1. 53. 
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case of perception and not inference; so that, the fact 
IS that had there been rays in the organ of sight, then 
they would have been perceived, but as they are not 
perceived but only inferred, it is concluded that no such 
rays exist in the visual organ®®. 

This, again, is rejected by the Naiyayikas on the 
ground that the non-perception of the rays, whose 
presence is inferred by the obstruction not allowing the 
contact {sanmkarsapratisedhenavaranena hngendnumijatndn- 
asja), does not prove the absence of the rays; just as the 
non-perception of the other side of the moon or the 
lower part of the earth does not prove their non- 
existence®’# 

We know, on the other hand, that the construction 
of the sense-organs {vydha) is due to the influence of 
adrsta and is meant for the experience of pleasure and 
pain of the Jivas. In the case of the organ of sight, to 
give effect to the very aim of bhoga, the existence of 
rays has been assumed. That is, the material cause of 
the visual organ is tejas, one of the bhutas\ so that, the 
effect of It, namely, the sense-organ of sight, is also 
hhautika. In the same manner, we know that all the 
other external sense-organ shave got some or other hhutas 
as their material cause. Hence, all of them are hhauUkas. 

There is another reason to prove that the external 
sense-organs are hhauttkas and it is this: obstruction is 
the nature of hhutas alone. If there be an obstruction 
between a sense-organ and its object of cognition, then 
there would not be the cognition of that object through 
that sense-organ. This is found with all the external 
sense-organs; hence they are all bhuutikas. A non- 
bhautika object is never obstructed. But we must know 
that the objects whose activities are not stopped by any 
obstruction are not all non-bhautikas; for, in the very 
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case of the visual organ, we find that there are certain 
objects like glass etc., which do not put any obstruction 
in the way of the rays of the organ of sight. But this 
cannot prove the non-bhautikatva of the sense-organ; for, 
non-obstruction is equally an attribute of both hhautika 
and tiotL-hhauUkci', as we find in the case of the rays of 
the lamp which illumine things in whose way stand 
glass etc., and there is no obstruction of the heat of 
the cooking fire operating upon things placed on 
hearth. That fire is hhauttka cannot be objected to. 
As for the non-perception of the rays of the organ of 
sight, we find that it is possible due to certain causes, 
as it is in the case of the fall of meteor durmg the mid- 
day; because, it is suppressed by the stronger light of 
the sun; so that, in spite of the cause of perception bemg 
present in the case of the rays of the organ of sight, 
due to the non-manifestation of colour and touch the 
of the eyes is not perceived but only inferred. Hence, 
the sense-organs are hhautika and not noix-bhautikd^. 

Those who thmk that there can be no non-obstruc- 
tion of what IS purely hhautika are wrong; because, as a 
matter of fact, there is no obstruction of the rays of the 
sun, of the objects lymg behind a piece of rock-crystal 
(sphatika) and of things which are to be burnt®®. In 
other words, in spite of the fact that the organ of sight is 
hhautika, there is no obstruction in its way caused by 
substances, like glass etc. Now, against the view that all 
hhautika objects must have obstruction and that there is 
no exception to this rule, the author of the Nyaya-Sutra 
points out instances to refute it. It is held according 
to the Nyaya-Vaicesika that — 

(1) There is no obstruction of the rays of the 
sun; for instance, th'b rays of the sun enter the jar 
not being obstructed by the wail of the jai and come 

68 NS and NBha., III. 1. ^9-44. 
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in contact with the water therein and make it hot. 
The hot touch of the rays of the sun suppresses the 
cold touch of the water of the jar, 

(ii) The obstruction is not caused by the crystal; 
that is, when anythmg is lying behind the crystal, the 
light of the lamp pierces through the crystal and comes 
in contact with the thing lying behind the crystal, 
and illummes it; so that, it is wrong to hold that 
hhautika substance, like the light of the lamp, is 
obstructed, 

(ill) Again, lastly, there is no obstruction in the 
way of the roasting of anything; that is, when anything 
is roasted in a pan and heat is applied to the pan for 
roasting, the heat of the fire is not obstructed by the 
surface of the pan. The heat passes through the pan 
and comes in contact with the grains to be roasted 
and makes them hot. This shows that the heat which 
IS hhautika has not always got obstruction in its way to 
function®®. Therefore, we conclude that the sense- 
organs are bhautikas, and that the mahdhhutas are the 
main material principles of these sense-organs. 

Against the argument that the organ of sight 
cognises an object without coming in contact with the 
object; for, we find that when the rays of the organ of 
sight are obstructed by a glass even then the cogmtion 
of things beyond the glass takes place®^; so that, the 
sense-organs are non-bhautikas^'^, it is said that when we 
find that the objects lying behind the wall are not per- 
ceived by the organ of sight, how can we assume that 
the organ of sight cognises things even without coming 
in contact with them®®? In the case of glass, we know 
that the sight is not obstructed; so that, even there the 
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cognition of colour etc., takes place after the sense- 
organ has come in contact with the object®^. 

3. Inorgamc air 

The inorganic air is the substratum of the manifested 
touch sensation, which is denoted by quivering, up- 
holding {dhrti), sound and touch®®. 

4. Vital air {prana) 

It is that which is the cause of the movement of 
the liqmd substance and other various elements within 
the body, such as, the carrying of blood, semen, the 
internal fire, bile, phlegm, and so on. It is in these 
aspects that vital air is differentiated from the inorganic 
air. Although there is only one kind of air within the 
body, yet due to its different functions it is subdivided 
into five '.—prana, apdna, samdna, uddna, and vydna. 

Prdna is that which comes out of the mouth and 
nostrils and goes in; apdna is that which causes ejection 
of dirts of the body; samdna is that which carries the in- 
ternal fire for the digestion of the food etc., in the 
body from place to place; uddna is that which causes the 
things to move upward; while vydna is that which takes 
the essence of the food etc. to all the parts of the body 
through the various veins {nddis)^^. 

Some, again, add five more varieties to the above 
mentioned five. They are : ndga, kurma, krkara, 
devadatta, and dhananjaya^’’ . But as the functions of these 
are served by the above mentioned five alone, this set 
is not recogmsed. Tdntnkas, on the other hand, believe 
in 49 kinds of air. 

Some hold that motionless air is another subdivi- 
sion. But It IS not so. It IS not different from the 
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mete collection of any paramdnus^'^, but even then it is 
difficult to think of air as motionless. 

II 

WATER 

I . Definition of water 

Water has been defined as that which naturally 
possesses cold touch®®; or, that which possesses the 
generality which belongs to hail, snow, ice, but does 
not belong to any other substance, such as earth, etc.'^® 
Besides, the general definitions given by ^ahkara hligra 
are all more or less the enumeration of the various 
specific qualities of water'^^. Thus, it has been defined 
as that which possesses the upddh which separates one 
substance from the other; or, that which exists in that 
which possesses non-illuminating (white) colour; or, that 
which does not possess a common substratum with other 
than pure white colour, and which possesses the colour 
which IS not due to chemical action and is non- 
illuminating’®. 

Candrakanta refers to that kind of water which 
is produced by the combination of the two kinds of 
gases. It is, no doubt, an artificial one and does not 
stand, according to him, in the way of the existence 
of natural water as dealt with in this section’^®. This 
view is, undoubtedly, based on the influence of the 
Western science. 


2. Qualities of ivater 

Water possesses the qualities of colour, taste, touch, 

«s SP , p. 16. 
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natural fluidity, viscidity, number, dimension, separa- 
teness, conjunction, disjunction, priority and posteriori- 
ty, weight and velocity'^^. Of these, colour, taste, touch, 
natural fluidity and viscidity are peculiar qualities of 
water which differentiate it from all other substances. 
A brief account of these qualities are given below : 

(1) . Colour 

Non-illuminating whiteness is its natural colour. 
However heat may be applied to water, its colour will 
remain unchanged’®. This is not the case with earth 
which by the application of heat changes its’® colour. 
Whatever other colour is seen in water, as in the waters 
of the Yamuna, or various juice-waters, it is all due to 
the mixture or the influence of earthly particles. 

(2) . Taste 

Similarly, the taste of water is only sweet (madhurd). 
We find that if heat is applied to sweet earthly things, 
like milk and sugar, the sweet taste is removed; while 
in the case of water, however heat is applied to it, its 
sweetness remains unchanged. Whatever other taste is 
found in water, as saltish taste in the sea-water, lemon- 
taste in lemon-juice, and so on, it is due to the mixture 
of earthly particles with it; and consequently, the non- 
sweet taste apparently found m water belongs to earth, 
otherwise we cannot explain the sweet taste of the ram 
waters showered by clouds. Generally, when we 
drink water the sweet taste of it is not found. The 
reason is that it is destroyed or suppressed by the 
influence of earthly or firy substances present m the 
mouth. For this reason it is believed that in older to 
bring out the real taste of water, we should first take 
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in astringent substance, like the fruit of the yellow myro- 
balan tree, before drinking w^ter. As regards the ex- 
perience of bitter {ttktd) taste of water after chewung the 
fruit of cucumber, it is held through experiment that it 
does not belong to the juice or water of cucumber' 
fruit, but to the fruit itself which is an eartlily 
substance; it may also be possible that when the 
cucumber fruit is eaten, it mamfests the bilious , nature 
present at the tip of the tongue; so that, the bitter taste 
may be due to the mamfestation of the bilious nature 
of the tip of the tongue'^'^. 

(3). Touch 

Coming to the touch of water we find that it is 
naturally cold. It is just possible that sometimes due 
to the influence of fire the cold touch of water is sup- 
pressed, but when that influence is removed, again, 
the water becomes cold.'^® But what about the cold touch 
found in the sandal-wood which is undisputedly earthly? 
It IS not the cold touch of the water which is used in 
the rubbing of it; because, even without rubbmg it with 
the help of water, there is that touch sensation; and also 
when It is rubbed, the cold touch which is found in the 
sandal-wood is far more cooling than that of the water 
which is used in rubbing it. The answer is that in the 
former case, the cold touch belongs to the watery 
particles present in the sandal-wood; and in the latter 
case. It IS said that as it is found after rubbing also, it 
really belongs to water. It has been enhanced by 
coming in contact with the parts of sandal-wood.'^® 
Laksmipati says that the hot touch belonging to water 
IS only conditional, just as in a fine crystal the red 
colour is due to the presence of japd flower near it; 
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and is not natutal®®. 

The colour, the taste, and the touch of water do 
not undergo any change due to the chemical action'‘^^; 
as the latter does not affect water. Against the view 
that there is nothing to prevent the peculiar kind 
of heat contact in water, it is said that if, like earth, 
here also we believe in the presence of the peculiar 
heat contact, then the previous colour and touch would 
have to be assumed to have been destroyed and a fresh 
colour and touch produced in their place. That is, 
the non-iUuminating colour and the cold touch belong- 
ing to water should have been destroyed giving place to 
another type of colour and hot touch. Then even when 
the heat contact is removed from water, there would be 
nothing to remove the hot touch which would have 
come to belong to water after the chemical action, and 
consequently, that water would have never become 
cold; and we should have actually felt hot touch m 
water even long after the chemical action. It is just 
possible that the touch may be counteracted and water 
may be reduced to a touchless substance. But this is 
against the reality. Hence, we must hold that there is 
no chemical action in water®^. 

(4). Viscidity 

Viscidity (snehd) is also one of the natural qualities 
of water. It does not belong to anything else. 

Some reject it on the ground that just as there is 
no oil and the rest in water, so there is no viscidity, 
also, in it. It is not a specific quality of earth; because. 
It IS not found with all the forms of earth. It is, 
however, found only in certain particular forms of 
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earth, namely, ghrta, oil, fat, and so on®®. 

This IS a wrong view, says the Siddh^tin; for, if 
it were a quality of earth, it ought to have been present 
in the paramdms of earth also; but in the paramdnus 
of earth there is no other generality except prtkvitva. 
As for Its presence in ghrta etc., it is due to something 
else, just as in the absence of the natural weight in tejas, 
the presence of weight in gold is said to be due to its 
mixture with earthly substance. If it were not the 
quahty of water, then sugar, or any other powder, or 
flour etc., would not have become a lump. This is due 
to viscidity along with the help of fluidity and not to the 
fluidity alone. If makmg a lump be due to fluidity only, 
then when glass, or gold etc., are melted, then through 
it sand and the rest should have been also made a lump; 
but it is not a fact. Hence, viscidity is a natural quality 
of water alone®^. We cannot hold that just as there is 
conditional fluidity in earth, so let there be conditional 
viscidity also in it; for, no such viscidity is found in 
earth. The viscidity belonging to ghrta etc. is due to the 
presence of the watery parafndnus in them as auxiharies. 

(5). Fluidity 

Natural fluidity is also a quality of water alone. It, 
together with viscidity, is essential for making a lump 
of anything. Without the help of both, water alone 
cannot collect together any powder, flour, and the rest, 
into a lump. This natural fluidity does not belong to 
oil or to milk; for, oil and milk are earthly substances. 
This is proved by oil’s being a fuel for earthly fire, and 
milk’s being recognised even in a lump {jatuksirasya ca 
pindibhavP pi pratyabhijmndtp^. 

®*KU, p. 68 (Vindheswari Prasad’s Edition). 

KU., p. 69 (Vindheswari Prasad’s edition) along with KUP. 
on Ibid. pp. 270-275 Bibli. Ind. edition. Seta. pp. 239-242. 

®®KU., p. 70 (Vindheswari Prasad’s edition); KUP. pp. 276- 
277 (Bibli. Ind. edition); Setu. p. 241. 
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What about the natural fluidity in hails, snow, ice, 
etc.? It IS also natural m these cases; but it has been 
obstructed due to the influence of adrsta helped by the 
absence of the earthly heat; and hence, it is not obvious 
in the above mentioned substances. 

The view that the sohdity (kdthmjd) present in hails 
etc. is due to the influence of the presence of earthly 
element in them is wrong; for, if it were so, then when 
these hails fall to the ground, even then they would 
have remained unmelted as before; but it is not so. 
Moreover, when they are melted we do not see any 
earthly element mixed with them. 

3 . Divisions and subdivisions of water 

Water is, as usual, divided into eternal and non- 
eternal forms. The former is in the form of paramdnus, 
the details of which have been already given. The latter 
is in the form of products. This form of water is sub- 
divided into organic, sense-organ and morgamc. 

(i). Organic water 

Water, also like earth, is productive of organism. 
A substance must produce a substance in the form of 
organism, sense organ, and morgamc bodies. Through 
the joint methods of Agreement and Difference it is 
proved that if any one of the above mentioned three 
forms IS produced, the other forms also should be pro- 
duced; so that, if there be no watery orgamsm, then there 
should not be watery sense-organ m our body as well. 
But this is not the case. We cannot deny the presence of 
the watery sense-organ in our body. Hence, it is proved 
that there is an organism of water also. But of what 
kind of orgamsm is it? Is xtjonija, or ayonijdi We have 
seen that the former is due to the fusion of the male and 
the female of the parents and is purely earthly. This 
IS not possible in the case of watery organism. Earthly 
paramdnus cannot produce watery bodies. Hence, the 
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otganic water is only ayomja. The reason why such an 
organism of water is never pefceived is that it is found 
in the Varunoloka which is far away from here; and 
there are so many obstacles in the way of its perception. 

It IS, again, asked: water is naturally fluid; so 
how can a body formed out of the flmd watery paramdnus 
be a means of the experiences of pleasure and pain^ The 
answer is that just as the earth is intensely solid, but 
the body made out of the earthly paraf77dnus becomes 
useful for hhoga through the pecuhar conjunction 
[tipastamhhdf^ of the para777dnus of water, so also water, 
although flmd by nature, yet due to the similar peculiar 
conjunction®'' of the paramdnus of earth and the rest, 
turn into an orgamsm which becomes capable of hhoga. 
What is denied is that the organic water can be pro- 
duced out of the parafTtdnus of difierent hhutas used as its 
material cause, but their mutual assistance is not demed®®. 
Konda Bhatta says that the orgamc water is either due 
to the mixture of the earthly paramdnus, like hails etc. 
or due to the particular kind of adrsta^^. The earthly 
elements stop the flmdity of water and make it fit for 
hhogcP^. 

( 2 ), Watery sense-organ 

It has already been said above that if there is an 
organic water, there must be a watery sense-organ also. 
This IS also proved through inference; that is, there is 
the cogmtion of taste which is a kriyd-, and as such, it 
must have a karana\ for, every knyd necessitates the 
presence of a karana. Such a karana, in the case of the 
cogmtion of taste, is tongue. Thus, we conclude that 
7'asand is the watery sense-organ. It is further proved 


®®KandalI, p. 38 
®’Kandali, p. 38. 

®® KU , p. 71 tVindheswari Piasad’s edition). 
®®PD., p. 2; PBT., Ms. Fol. 2ia. TP, Ms. Fol. ib. 
®®Kandali, p. 38 
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that of the various specific qualities of colour, touch, 
smell etc., it is the taste alone which is invariably 
cognised by the organ of taste (rasand). This shows 
that there is some sort of natural affinity between tongue, 
water and taste. Tongue is made up of mainly watery 
paramdnus with a very little help of the paramdmis of 
other bhiitas. The paramdnus of other bhiitas do not 
overpower the watery elements; so that, there being 
the excess of watery paramdnus in the construction of the 
tongue, It is quite natural that it should cognise the taste 
which IS the specific quahty of water.^^ 

So has been said by Gautama that a particular 
sense-organ predominates in a particular element due to 
Its excess; and hence, it is capable of cognismg that 
particular quality of it alone®^. For instance, the sense- 
organ of taste although possesses colour, taste and touch, 
yet it is capable of cognising and manifestmg taste 
alone and not the other two; because, there is the excess 
(utkarsd) of taste (rasa) alone in it®®. That substance 
which is distinguished, by having the excess of a particular 
quality, from others is called utkrsta on account of the 
mamfestation of that quality alone®^. Hence, although 
there is no difference as far as the inherence or the 
samyuktasamavdja of the above mentioned three quahties 
are concerned, yet it is the excess of taste (rasa) alone 
which IS present in the tongue.®® 

Some, on the other hand, explain that the tongue is 
capable of apprehending rasa, because, it is made up of 
purely watery paramdnus without the combination of 
paramdnus of any other bhiitas. It is really due to the 
influence of adrsta that there is an excess in that part 
of the body alone through which rasa is apprehended. 


Vyom., p. 246. 

NS , III 1. 68. 

NBha , III, 1 68 
84 NV. on NBha , HI 1. 68. 
95 Tat , on NV , III 1. 68. 
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In all these things, adrsta alone is the determining 
factor®®, 

(3). Inorganic water 

That which is different from organic water and 
watery sense-organ and is produced out of watery 
dvjanukas, trasarenus etc., is the inorganic water; because. 
It is helpful to us as an object of cogmtion alone®’. 
The forms of inorganic water are all the forms of water 
used by us and also hails, snow, ice, etc®®. 

A question is raised here: Fluidity should not be 
said to be the natural quality of water; as it is not found 
in solid forms of inorganic water. This view is wrong; 
for, due to the influence of non-physical tejas, the collec- 
tion of the various watery paramdms becomes solid which 
IS known as sanghdta\ so that, the fluidity is stopped in 
certain cases at the very paramanu stage. Hence, the 
products of these paramdms also are without fluidity. 
In the case of ice, again, the solidity is either due 
to the physical tejas or to the non-physical tejas. The 
case IS similar to salt where we find that the fluidity 
of salt is checked by the contact of tejas. That salt is 
also watery is proved from the fact that like hails etc,. 
Its fluidity is seen at some other time. But the saltish 
taste must be explained as due to the influence of 
earthly elements. The melting of hails etc. is due to 
the physical heat contact, as it is in gold etc. The 
stopping of the fluidity and the starting of it both are 
due to the influence of non-physical and sometimes that 
of the physical teias^^. 


Vyom., pp 246-47. 
Vyom., p. 247. 
®®Kaiidaii, pp. 265-66. 
99 Ibid. 
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in 

EARTH 

1. Definition of earth 

Earth, is defined as that which possesses the absence 
of the absolute negation of smelP®. That is, that which 
has natural smell is called earth. Smell is found in other 
substances, but it is not natural in them. Its presence 
in non-earthly substances is due to the mixture of the 
earthly particles with them. 

2. Qualities of earth 

It possesses colour, taste, smell, touch, number, 
dimension, separateness, conjunction, disjunction, priori- 
ty, posteriority, weight, fluidity, velocity and elastiaty. 
Of these, only smell is the quahty which differentiates 
It from all other substances. A brief treatment of these 
qualities are given below: 

(i). Colour 

x\ll the seven kinds of colour, namely, white, blue 
or black, yellow, green, gray, red, and citra (variegated) 
naturally belong to earth. As regards the variegated 
colour, they say that a composite is produced not from 
one thread alone, but from several threads. Of these 
threads, some are white, some red, others green and 
some, again, are blue; so that, out of these threads as 
the cause, a composite is produced where all these 
colours join together and produce one effect called 
variegated colour (citrariipa). These colours cannot 
counteract one another; because, in that case there would 
have been no colour in the composite, and consequently. 
It would not have been perceived. Nor can it be said to 
be merely a collection of so many colours; for, colour is 


100 LU, p. 18. 
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vydpyavrtti^ that is, it pervades over the entire object in 
which It exists. No one particular non-variegated colour 
pervades the whole of the particular cloth, for instance; 
hence, there is no harm in having an independent colour 
called variegated colour^®^. We should not understand 
that the word variegated is used in the sense of several 
colours collected together, but it is altogether an inde- 
pendent word used for an independent colour, like 
white etc^®®. 

(2) . Taste 

Taste is of six kinds, namely, sweet, acid {amid) 
saltish, bitter {tskta), hot {katu) and pungent {kasdya). 
All these belong to earth. These prolong the life, make 
the body fully developed, strong and healthy^®®. 

(3) . Smell 

SmeU is of two kinds — good and bad. 

As to the argument that smell and earth are not 
co-extensive; for, there are substances, like precious 
stones, admantine, and even other ordinary stones, where 
smell IS not experienced, it is said that as there is the 
colour produced by the chemical action in them there 
exists smell also^°^. Others point out that if such sub- 
stances are reduced to powder, smell is found in it, and 
as the composite is produced out of these parts, there is 
naturally smell in the composite also. That smell is 
not felt in these is due to the non-mamfestation of it“®. 
When It IS said that earth has both good and bad smell 
It does not mean that in any one part of an earthly 
substance both the kinds of smell simultaneously exist; 


Kandall, p. 30, TD , p. 14. 
W2KUP, 205. 

“®PPBha, p. 105. 
iMKU,p. 47. 

105 Setu, pp. 204-205. 
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SO that, in a single mango frmt, fot instance, one portion 
may be rotten, while the other may be good. Hence, 
we say that it possesses hoth the smells; good portion 
provides good smell and the rotten part gives bad 
smell. There is no possibility of the smells counter- 
acting each other or producing a variegated smelP®. 

(4) . Touch I 

Touch of earth is neither hot nor cold, and is 
produced from chemical action (pdka). 

These four qualities belong to both the earthly 
forms eternal and non-eternal. But in both the cases 
they are non-eternal due to the chemical action, unlike 
the qualities belonging to the paramdnus of water, tejas 
and air. 

(5) . Thiidity 

Flmdity is not natural but conditional in earth. 

(6) . Samskdra 

There are two kinds of samskdras in earth, namely, 
velocity and elasticity. 

3. Division and subdivision of earth 

Such an earth is of two kinds — eternal in the form 
of paramdnus and non-eternal in the form of products. 
This latter form of earth consists of parts which are so 
combined as to serve some useful purpose of our daily 
life. They are used in fornung our bed, seat, and so 
on’-®^. The qualities of both the eternal and the non- 
eternal forms of earth are non-eternal. 

This non-eternal form of earth is, again, subdivided 
into 01 game earth, sense-organ, and non-organic earth.^°® 


3«8kU, p. 48 ; m, p 7 

107 ppBha, p. 27 along with KU. and Kandali. 

188 Some hold that these three subdivisions belong to the 
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(i). Organic earth 

By organic earth we understand an organism pro- 
duced ' for the experiences of pleasure and pain by the 
Jivdtman through the influence of the adrsta of persons 
concerned, and which has come in contact with a 
paiticular Jipdtman under the influence of the same 
adrsta. This is the final composite. It is in this body 
that the consciousness of the Atman becomes manifested 
and life finds its place. Such an organism is produced 
from the ultimate particles of earth which form its 
material cause. 

This organism is, again, of two kinds: Yonija 
and ajomja. The word yoni although generally is used 
in the sense of a mere cause, yet it is used here m the 
sense of that cause alone which represents the fusion of 
the male and the female (yukra and gomtci) of the parents. 
The ajomjay however, is not a product of that type. 
But we should not, therefore, understand that this kind 
of body IS without any cause. The material cause here 
is the paramdnus and their conjunction is the non- 
material cause, and ments of a defimte type are the 
instrumental cause. The ayonija class of organisms, 
when produced by the influence of merits, represents 
the organisms of gods, rns, and others of the dtvyaloka; 
but when it is produced from the influence of demerits 
It represents the orgamsms of lower creatures, insects and 
those orgamsms which are meant for experiencing extreme 
pain in the various hells^®®. The organisms which experi- 
ence extreme pain in the hell ate of the class of ayonija, 
because, it is not possible for tht yomja class of organisms 
to bear the intense sufferings of hells. Although the 
ajomja class of orgamsms is generally watery, tatjasa. 


eternal form of earth, namely, paramdm, — anye tvasydh paramanid 
laksandydh trmdham kdryam farlrddirupamtti many ante — Vyom., p. 228, 
lODVyom., p 229. 

KU., p. 56; PBT., Ms. Fol. 1 8b. 
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and any, yet the above mentioned forms of ayomja 
organisms are earthly bodies and as such, have earthly 
paramdnus as their material cause^^. 

The.jomja orgamsm is, again, of two YrndLS-jarajuja- 
produced from jard, that is, viviparous, and andaja pro- 
duced from egg, that is, oviparous. Under the former, 
we include the organisms of human beings, quadrupeds, 
wild ammals etc., while under the latter, the bodies of 
snakes, birds, and the rest are included. Udayana says 
here that the udbhtd class of orgamsms, representing trees, 
plants etc., ought to have been included here, but it 
appears that Prapastapada, thinking that this class of 
orgamsms possesses a very dull intelligence and also 
that people in general do not like to t hi nk it as an 
abode of bhoga, has not included it here under this class. 
This shows that Udayana himself is wilhng to include 
the class of udbhijja under it.^^ Konda Bhatta, on the 
other hand, holds that really speaking there are five 
kinds of jomja orgamsms, namely : — 

(^) that which is produced by the earthly para- 
mdnus helped by particular kind of adrsta with- 
out the fusion of gukra and gomta, as that of 
Vapistha and others; 

(b) Jardyuga, as that of human beings and others; 
{c) Andaja, as that of bird, snake etc; 

{d) Svedaja that which is produced from sweat, 
as louse, mt, and so on; and 
{e) Udbhid, that which germinates after piercing 
through the earth, as trees, plants etc^^®. 
Raghunatha Pandita holds that according to Nyaya 
there are only two kinds of orgamsms as pointed out by 
Pragastapada, but the Vaicesikas include the tidbhid class 

111 pj3.^ p 2. 

“-KU, pp. 57-58. 

11s PD., p 2, TPP., .Ui. Fol. ib. 
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as well \x'aA&t jonija, as held by some^^^. 

The process of the production o£ jomja organism 
is described below : 

When the semen and ovule mix together in the 
mother’s womb due to the fruition of the parents’ 
adrsta, simultaneously with that there is brought about 
the contact of the antahkarana. The fusion produces a 
sort of substance within the mother’s womb; where, 
due to the force of the contact of the internal tejas^ 
a sort of activity is produced in the parts of that 
substance followed by disjunction leading to the des- 
truction of the substance productive of conjunction. 
Then through the contact of another tejas the previ- 
ous colour etc. of the paramdnus forming that substance 
get changed, and fresh colour etc. are produced therein. 
Thus, we have then before us paramdnus with the chemi- 
cal products in which motion is produced through the 
influence of adrsta and the Atman-paramdnu contact; and 
then the motion leads the paramdnus to form a body in 
accordance with the usual process of the formation of 
dvyanuka, trasarenu, and the rest^^®. 

(2). Pdncabhautikatva of orgamsm discussed 

Now, a question is raised here; Is an organism 
made up of the five hhiltas or not? We know that the 
human organism, for instance, is earthly. But our 
observation shows that the human body is not earthly, 
but pdncabhautika. In other words, if the human 
organism be produced out of the earthly paramdnus 
alone, then it cannot be the substratum of activity, 
{cestd\ of sense-organ, and of pleasure and pain {artha\ 
and consequently, the definition of organism given 
above would not be applied to it. The mutual contact 
among all these hhutas is not denied. We know that in 

i“PRM,p. 21. 

115 Vyom., p. 230. 
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the bodies of other lokas^ namely, Varum, Vdju, and 
j4.dttja, there is the contact of all the other bhufas', be- 
cause, only then the various bodies can be the source 
of bhoga. Moreover, even in ordinary earthly products, 
like plates etc., it is found that without the help of other 
bhutas there can be no production. Agam, it is a re- 
cogmsed fact that the quahties found in the product 
must belong to its cause. We find that a human 
organism, for instance, possesses smell, wet substance, 
like juice, tatjasa element, breathing and openings, which 
prove that the body is made of all the five elements 
Ipdneabhautika), having the paramdms of all the four 
bhutas and the Akd^a as its cause^^®. 

This view IS wrong, holds the Nyaya-Vaigesika; 
because, the arguments adduced above are all doubtful 
and fallacious. The reasons are: It is said that the 
presence of the qualities of the five elements may be 
due to their being the material cause and also other- 
wise; that is, if the paramdnus of earth be the material 
cause and those of the other bhutas be the instrumental 
cause, even then in the product we can have the qualities 
of all the five bhutas’, just as, in the case of the pro- 
duction of a plate, for instance, the earthly para?ndnus 
are the material cause, while the paramdms of water etc. 
are the instrumental cause alone, but consequently, the 
qualities of all the five bhutas are found in it. Hence, 
It is doubtful whether the dharmas of the five bhutas 
found in a human body, for mstance, are due to their 
being the material cause, or their being the instrumental 
cause alone except earth which alone is the material 
cause. 

Now, the following are the arguments to support 
the view that human orgamsm, for instance, has only 
one bhiita as its material cause : 

{a) If mo'c than one bhilia were the macerial 

116 NBha., III. 1. 28-50, KU.j pp. 58-59. 
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cause of a human body, then in the effect, namely, 
in the body itself, there ■^jould not have been any 
smell, or taste, or colour, or touch. In other words, 
if, for instance, one earthly paramdm and one 
watery paramdnu be taken together as the material 
cause of a human body, then neither smell nor taste 
can be produced in that body; because, there can be 
no production of whatever kind from a single para- 
?ndm of any hhiita. That is, the first product, namely 
dvjamka must have two paramdnus of the same 
class for its production; a single paramdnu of earth, 
or of water, or of tejas, or of air alone cannot 
produce that dvyanuka. The dvyanuka requires 
two paramdnus \of the same class for its material 
cause. If a production be from one paramdnu 
alone, then there should be a constant production. 
And as the dvyanuka is not produced out of 
three paramdnus or more, it cannot be pro- 
duced. The same rule applies to the production 
of the qualities. A single quality, say smeU, be- 
longing to a single earthly paramdnu cannot pro- 
duce smell in the dvyanuka-, nor can a smgle taste, 
belonging to a single wateryy»^?w;.?i>?^ produce taste 
in the dvyanuka-, so that, all the products, conse- 
quently, would become smell-less, tasteless, colour- 
less and touchless. This is due to the very nature of 
the theory of causahty. In other words, there is a 
sort of rule that the specific quality of the material 
cause IS the specific quality of the effect. This rule 
would be disturbed if a human body were produced 
having aU the five hhiitas as its material cause^^'^. 

Qd) Again, earth possesses the generality called 
prtlmtva, water has jalatva, tejas has tejastva, and 
air has vdyutva. These are mutually exclusive. 
Now, if any product be produced out of 
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all these bhiitas^ then there would be, consequently, 
all the generalities ■ present in that product. That 
IS, there wiU be the fallacy of the overlapping of 
the generahties; so that, there would be no separate 
generahty, hke prthvitva, jalatva, tejastva and 
vdjutvdP^. 

{c) There is the fruti also to support that the 
human body is earthly. It is said in the mantro 
which IS uttered at the time of the death of a 
person that may your (addressed to the dead 
person) body be mixed with the earty^^. So is 
said of all other hhutas constituting the body. 

id) Again, of the five hhutas, some are per- 
ceptible and some not. Now, if a body were pro- 
duced out of these two kinds of elements, then 
It would not have been perceived through our 
eyes, like the contact of the non-perceptible air 
with the perceptible trees^®®. 

On these grounds, it is estabhshed that the human 
body, IS mainly earthly; because, it has for its material 
cause the earthly paramdnus alone, while the other hhutas 
are only its instrumental cause. This is the reason why 
the characteristics of all the hhutas are found in a human 
orgamsm. 

Similarly, as regards the organisms of Varuna, 
Vdyu and Adttja lokas, we should know that the 
material cause of each is only one kind of paramdnu 
of the class to wluch the organism belongs, while the 
paramdnus of other hhutas help that particular paramdnu 
to produce that particular organism. 

(3). 'Earthly sense-organ 

The sense-organ is that which is supersensuous, 

I's Vide the Jaiibe^hckakdi ikd — KU , p. 3^. 
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IS an instrument of some cognition, is a substance, and 
possesses a particular location m the body. It is the 
direct cause of direct perceptions^. 

Such a sense-organ in the earthly organism is the 
odorous organ. It is produced out of the earthly 
paramdnus which are not suppressed by the para- 
mdnus of other hhiitas. This is known from the 
apprehension of smell. That is, it is through the 
activity of the odorous organ alone that smell, which 
IS the distinguishing quality of earth, is known and 
not otherwise. No doubt, there also much de- 
pends upon the influence of adfsta to adjust it. 
As It IS earthly, it possesses all the qualities possessed 
by earth with this difference that there is the excess of 
smeU in it. Some are of opmion that in order to 
guard against the suppression of a particular sense- 
organ from the influence of other hhiitas^ it is better 
not to allow any connection between the parts of that 
particular sense-organ and the parts of other hhiitas. 
But this is not possible. However, we should not for- 
get that in the earthly sense-organ, for instance, the 
earthly element alone predominates, while the contact 
of other bhiitas^'^ is only subordinate. ’ 

{a) Number of sense-organs tn a human organism discussed 

Although sense-organs have been proved to be bhau- 
tika, yet doubts cannot be finally removed unless it is 
proved that there are five external sense-organs. The 
ground which leads us to doubt is that we find that the 
diversity of the sense-organs is generally established on 
the different locations of these sense-organs. But this 
is not a safe ground to prove the diversity; a composite, 
for instance, occupies as many places as there are parts 
in a body; but, in spite of this, it is only one. Therefoie, 
we find the opponent arguing that there is only one 
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sense-organ. They hold that there is a single organ 
of touch, called tvak. Which pervades over the entire 
organism, and as it touches all the locations of the so- 
called different sense-organs, it manifests itself as so many 
different sense-organs. This is also supported by the 
causal relation existing between the organ of touch 
and the external cogmtion in general. 

But this IS a wrong view; for, if this be the fact, 
then a blind man, or a deaf man, or a tongueless man, 
Of noseless man all of whom possess the organ of touch, 
should get the cognitions of colour, of sound, of taste 
and of smell respectively. But this is against the reality; 
hence, it is wrong to hold that there is any one single 
sense-organ. 

To this, again, it is pointed out that just as a parti- 
cular part of the tvak alone apprehends the smoke and 
no other part, so the particular parts of tvak alone would 
apprehend colour etc.; and if any of these parts of tvak 
be destroyed, then that particular object would not be 
apprehended. 

But this very argument of the opponent, says the 
Naiyayika, proves the plurahty of the sense-organs. And 
moreover, the various bhutas also help cognitions 
through the sense-organs as all the locations of sense- 
organs are vydpta by the bhutas. 

Again, if there be only one sense-organ pervading 
throughout the whole body, then there should be the 
simultaneity of the contacts of the Atman^ the Manas, 
and the sense-organs; so that, the simultaneity of cogm- 
tions cannot be demed. But it is not the fact. 

There is another difficulty in the way of holding 
the view that there is a single sense-organ. We know 
that in eveiy case of perception the sense-organ and the 
object contact is essential. But now, if there be a 
single sense-organ, then the apprehension of colour and 
sound cannot take place If it be held that certain 
sense-organs are prdpyakdn, while others are aprdpyakdn. 
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like the organ of sight, then there would be another 
difficulty that every colour, whether in front of or behind 
the walls, would have been cognised, which is, again, 
against the reality. 

Moreover, there being five different kinds of objects 
in the world, five different exclusive kinds of sense- 
organs have been assumed to apprehend these respec- 
tively. This defimte arrangement would not be pos- 
sible, if there be a single sense-organ.^®® 

On these grounds, the existence of five different 
and mutually exclusive sense-organs is proved. 

(4). Inorganic earth 

The inorganic earthly objects are those which help 
our experiences of pleasure and pain, and can be per- 
ceived through the external sense-organs. It is produ- 
ced through the usual process of dvjanuka^ trasarenu^ etc. 
Although there are mnumerable number of inorganic 
earthly productions according to their common nature, 
yet these are subdivided into clay {mrf), stone (pdsdna) 
and sthdvara. Under clay, we have the various portions 
of earth, buildings, bricks, and so on; under stone, we 
include the various kinds of stones, adamantive, and so 
on; while under sthdvara, we include grass, grains, 
plants, trees, creepers and vanaspatis?-'^ 

It should be noted down here that by sthdvara is 
meant that which has no independent activity {cestd). 
Now, m that case, almost the entire class of the in- 
organic earthly object can be very easily included under 
sthdvara alone, while trees, plants, creepers etc. should 
not be at aU included under it. But because, stone 
etc , have other characteristic also, they are not spoken 
of by that name.^®® 

But, in any case, it is almost wrong to include trees 

NS , III. 1. 52-61 along with NBha. 
i 24 pPBha,p. 28. 

^2®KandalI, p. 35. 
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etc. under sthdvara when we know that almost all their 
activities resemble the activities of living bemgs. The 
only difference is that of degree in the manifestation 
of consciousness. 


IV 

TEJAS 

I. Definition of tejas 

Tejas is defined as that which is the substratum 
of colour, which has the common substratum with the 
absolute absence of tastef^ or, it is that which has the 
common substratum with colour, but not with weight. 
The definitions generally given only enumerate the 
special characteristics of tejas?-^’^ 

2. Qualities of tejas 

It possesses colour, touch, number, dimension, 
separateness, conjunction, disjunction, priority, posterio- 
rity, fluidity, and veloaty. Of these, colour and 
touch are the only distinctive qualities of tejas. The 
colour possessed by it is illuminating (fihdsvara)', and 
the touch is hot. These do not naturally belong to any 
other bhuta. The fluidity in tejas is unnatural; that is, 
it IS found only when strong heat is applied to it; as in 
the case of all the metals.^^ The appearance of red, 
yellow and other colours in tejas is due to the presence 
of earthly or watery substances in it. 

The touch of tejas is hot. Non-apprehension of 
hot touch in the moon, the eyes and other taijasa objects 
is due to the non-manifestation of touch. In the case 
of the touch of gold it is not felt as hot owing to its 
being overpowered by earthly particles; for, if it were 

i20LU.,p. 31. 

KR., pp. 17-18. 
iss Vyom., pp. 255-56. 
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due to the unmanifestation, then gold would not have 
been perceived. 

Its natural movement is upward.^^® Its colour and 
touch do not undergo any chemical change; hence, they 
are eternal in the paramdnus, while non-eternal in the 
products.^®® 

Although there are only two prominent qualities in 
tejas, namely, colour and touch, yet even taste and 
smell are present there through the relation of samjukta- 
samavdyap^^ for, m order to make the taijasa objects fit 
for bhoga through the influence of adrsta, earthly elements 
are combined with tmjastP''^ ones, as it is in gold and 
other metals. 

The colour and touch of tejas are found varying. 
Thus, in certain objects, it possesses both colour and 
touch manifested, as in the rays of the sun; in others, 
the colour is manifested, but touch remains unmani- 
fested, as in the hght emitting from the moon, lamp, 
and so on; sometimes, again, the touch is manifested, but 
colour IS unmanifested, as in the tejas present in the 
boiled water; sometimes, on the other hand, both colour 
and touch remain unmanifested, as in the eyes.^®® But 
there seems to be an exception in the case of the cat’s 
eyes where the touch alone is unmanifest, while the 
colour IS manifest; so that, even in dark the colour of 
chit’s eyes is perceived. This also proves that there is 
really tejas present in the eyes.^®^ Heat belongs to 
tejasP^ 


PPBha , p. 39. 
i 30 TS,p 16 
131 PPBha. p 39 

Kandali, pp. 40-41. 

133 NBha, III. 1. 36. 

134 NS and NBha, III 1 44. 
133 VS , II. 11. 4. 
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3. Divisions and subdivisions of tejas 

Such a tejas is of two lands — eternal existing in the 
form of pardmanus, and non-eternal existing in the form 
of products. The latter kind of tejas is subdivided into 
orgamc tejas, taijasa sense-organ and inorganic tejas, 

(1) . Organic tejas 

The necessity of orgamc tejas is meant for bhoga. 
But It being entirely taijasa cannot serve the purpose. 
It may be suggested that really speaking, it is the 
earthly organism alone which is meant for bhoga ordin- 
arily. No doubt, there are deeds which necessitate the 
bhoga in organisms of other elements also, but it is 
possible only when earthly particles are mixed with 
them. Hence, in the taijasa orgamsms also the presence 
of earthly particles has to be admitted to make them 
fit for bhoga. It is notjonija-, htcaxis,&, yomja orgamsms 
are earthly alone. Such taijasa organisms exist in 
Aditjaloka. 

(2) . Taijasa sense-organ 

That which does not apprehend smell, taste, touch 
and sound but mamfests colour alone is the taijasa 
sense-organ. In other words, that which is the uncom- 
mon cause of the apprehension of colour is the taijasa 
sense-organ.^®® Such a sense-organ is the organ of sight. 
Its location is said to be at the tip of the pupil.^®’ 

Now, It is urged here that heat {iismd') being taijasa, 
and the relation of samjjuktasamavdya bemg common, and 
there being no other particular cause for apprehension, 
like colour, the eyes being taijasa should illuminate heat 
also. 

To this It is said that che ei'es are produced from 


^' 5 «KDP,pp 2S-8,. 

i=<PD.,p. 3. 
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the ultimate particles of tejas which are not suppressed 
by the parts of other bhufasyso that, they apprehend 
colour alone. In other words, there is very little 
influence of the earthly particles on the ultimate particles 
of tejas when the latter produce the organ of sight 
without being suppressed by anythmg else. But what 
IS the proof that such a thing is produced? The proof 
is supplied by the action of the organ itself. Thus, due 
to the activity of the organ of sight the apprehension 
of colour alone takes place and not that of taste, touch, 
smell and sound. This is not possible unless there is 
a causal relation between the organ of sight and the 
apprehension of colour. This particular production is 
helped by adrsta also; so that, the paramdms of tejas, 
helped by a particular adrsta along with a very slight 
combination of the paramdms of other hhutas, produce 
the organ of sight . That which is tajasa must be 
produced from tatjasa paramdms alone. That there is 
the tatjasa element present m the organ of sight is proved 
from the fact that it apprehends the quality of tejas 
alone which is not possible unless there is some intimate 
affinity between them. 

Such a sense-organ is supersensuous, because of 
the non-mamfestation of colour in it. The explanation 
of the non-manifestation of colour in the organ of sight 
is that all the positive objects are produced for the sake of 
hhoga\ now, if the colour were manifested, then the eyes 
would have been apprehended even in the darkness, 
and there would have been no hhoga for the drsta- 
sattvas; in order that the drstasattvas may experience 
bhoga, the adrsta influenced the creator {prajdpati) to 
produce the eyes without manifested colour. 

As regards the non-manifestation of hot touch in 
the organ of sight, it is said that if there were mani- 
fested touch in the eyes then, for instance, when a 
dancing-girl is danang, or when any pleasant thing is 
before us, and all the eyes are set upon her, or that 
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particular pleasant object, particularly, in the hot 
season, the hot rays emitting from our eyes would fall 
upon the beautiful object* and burn it; so that, for help- 
ing hhoga^ the aim of production, adfsta has prevailed 
upon the creator to make the hot touch of the eyes 
unmanifested.^®® It is due to this very adrsta that there 
is no mamfested touch in the organ of sight.^®® 

(a) Buddhist view regarding the visual organ 

What has been said above regarding the nature of 
the visual organ is true of all the orthodox schools of 
thought. The Buddhists, on the other hand, entirely 
differ from the view held above. Dinnaga and others 
think that the very eye-balls represent the visual organ.^^® 
They hold that the organ of sight, being a material 
product, cannot move up to its object of perception 
at a distance.^^^ Accordingly, by the organ of sight, 
that is, the eye, they mean a material product in the 
shape of the blue eye-ball — ^the pupil, which is helped by 
a particular kind of external matter, that is, light (aloka), 
and depends upon the past deeds preceded by a desire 
to apprehend an object.^^^ In other words, the eye is 
that material product which wants to make a colour 
known under the influence of the past deeds.^^® That 
the eye-ball is itself the organ of sight is further proved 
by the fact that all the eye-diseases are cured by the 

138 Vyom., p. 257 

139 NS, NBha. andNV, III. 1. 38; Kandali. p. 40. 

1*9 Adhistbanadhahirnaksam — Dinnaga’s kanka, quoted by Tat. 
on NS , I 1 4, p. 118 , PRM , p. 21; Caksurgolakam — Rev. Rahula’s 
gloss on ADK , I. 23, p. ii. 

m Na ca caksusastenarthena prapHrasti, bhiitavifesasjendnjabhavat 
— NV , I 1. 4., p. 33 

111 Ya evapam krsaasmalaksano bhiltavifesah sa bahyabhiltavifesc- 
pta^jdaimgrlviaUatlisnSpHn'cikakatiiidpeksab caksvi itjiujare etc. NV., 
I. 1 -t , p 33, Tat , p. 116 

Bba/ai'/^etr’b ka,rhpekso rtpaiica caksariagcek^antyucyate — 
T?t , p. 1 17. 
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treatment of the eye-balls alone.^^ 

(b) Vrdpyakdntva of the sensei-organs discussed 

The Buddhist idea of the organ of vision creates 
another serious difficulty. It has been said before that 
direct perception (pratyaksa) takes place only when there 
is a contact between a sense-organ and its analogous 
object.^^ But now, when the eye-baU is said to be the 
visual organ, and the objects cogmsed through this 
sense-organ are found to be lying at a distance, then 
It is held that direct visual cogmtions take place without 
there being any contact between the organ of sight and 
the object perceived.; for, no one has ever seen the eye- 
balls going out of their sockets^^. Moreover, the capa- 
city to perceive the objects is not found with the eye- 
balls when they are taken out of their sockets. If it 
were so, then things should have been perceived even 
when the eyes are closed^^^. In the same manner, ‘the 
auditory organ also is found to cogmse its analogous 
object lying at a great distance. Hence, it is concluded 
by the Buddhists of the Vaibhasika School that the 
sense-organs of sight and hearing cognise their respective 
objects without commg m contact with them.^^® 

The following are the arguments adduced in sup- 
port of the Buddhist viewd^® 

(i) Sdntaragrahandt — because, things lying a dis- 
tance are cogmsed. * 

Taccikitsadijogatah — ^Dnmaga’s kaaka, quoted in Tat, p. 
ii8, PRM., p. 21. 

NS., I. 1. 4. 

W 6 ]>;[Y ^ j 1. 4 j p. {Apraptarihanjaksmanahfrotram) trayam- 
anyathd — ADK , I. 43. along with Rev Rahula’s gloss, p 18. 
Safyapyaksabahtrbhdve m caktirvtsayeksane 1 
yadi ca sydttadd papyedapytmmilya mmtlandt 11 

— Quoted in Tat, p n8, PRM., p. 22. 
i^ADK. along with Rev. Rahula’s gloss, I. 43, p. 18. 
Sdntaragrahanam na sydt prdptau jndne’dhikasya ca — Dinnaga’s 
Karika, quoted in Tat, I. 1. 4; p. 118; PRM., p. 21 
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(ii) Prthataragrahandt — because things of bigger 
dimension are apprehended. If the eye were to cog- 
nise objects after coming in contact with them, then it 
would have done so with the objects having dimension 
equal to its own. But it is not so.^®® 

(ill) Digdefavyapadefat — because, there is the speci- 
fication of directions m the case of cognitions obtained 
through the visual organ, in the form that such and 
such cognitions have taken place in such and such 
directions. Vardhamana Upadhyaya, however, ex- 
plains the above as viprakrstadigdefavjapadefat, that is, 
the visual cognition is expressed as taking place at a 
distance from the organ of sight, which would have 
been expressed as taking place quite close to the visual 
organ had the latter actually come in contact with the 
object of perception.^®^ 

(iv) Sanmkrstaviprakrstajosfuljakdlagrcthandf — be- 
cause, things lying quite close to and also at a distance 
both are apprehended simultaneously; as for instance, 
both the branches of a tree and the moon are perceived 
simultaneously. 

Before any argument, from the Nyaya-Vai5esika 
point of view, is put forth to refute the arguments of 
the Buddhists adduced above, it is desirable to point 
out that the very first assumption that the eye-ball is 
the visual organ is not admitted by Nyaya-Vaigesika. 
The orthodox view is that the visual organ is produced 
out of the ultimate particles of tejas. The eye-balls are 
only the means through which the rays, centred in the 
tazjasa particles constituting the organ of sight, go out 
gradually expanding in wider circles, and come in 

15® Dvyap-ajo hi samjogo’lpaueva samjoginamanurudhjate m hwhan- 
iam. Na jdli< > arbadisomyogd nabho lyafniwafe, md bhP.t sarvaf, c< , afba- 
diPdm iatsaipyogddlmncopalabdhib, Una ycvmr/idh am r5ih'a,'c,inder- 
golalzeiia vydpia,,’ invaurariaya giehanapiasangah — Tat, I i. j, 
p. 1 17. 

151 NPP. on NP., 1 . d Dp. 507-508 (Bibli. Ind. cditioa) 
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contact with the object of perception. Hence, according 
to Nyaya-Vaigesika, there is no difficulty for the visual 
organ to come in contact with its objects before their 
cognition takes place. 

Now, coming to the above mentioned probans, it 
IS found that they are aU fallaaous for some reason 
or other, and hence, all are rejected as unsound. Thus, as 
regards the first probans — sdntaragrahandt, it is pointed 
out that the x&txorsdntara may mean either the apprehen- 
sion of things which are not reached at, or apprehension 
together with the intermediary things {antard) which 
may, again, include Akdca, or negation {abhdvci), or any 
other object. 

The former alternative, when put in a syllogis- 
tic form, appears to be identical with the pratijnd (the 
first proposition of the syllogistic reasomng); so that. 
It cannot act as a probans for proving any conclusion. 
Hence, it is rejected as unsound. In the case of the 
latter alternative, if the intermediary {antard) be the 
AAdca^ then it being colourless, cannot be the object of 
apprehension through the visual organ. Again, if it be 
the negation, then also the eyes cannot perceive it for 
being alone. Whenever a negation is perceived, it is 
perceived only as related to something; and never in- 
dependently. If, therefore, the negation that is meant 
here be that which is perceived not alone but as per- 
taining to an object having colour that is perceived 
by the eye, then the probans cannot conclusively prove 
that the eye does not get at its object; for, it is then 
apphcable to the organ of touch also;^®^ for instance, 
when the cool touch of water is felt, then the absence 
of heat also is felt along with it.^®® Hence, it is also 
rejected as involving the fallacy of anaikdntika. The 
term intermediary cannot include any substance having 
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colour, for, in, that case, that object would be an 
obstacle in the way of apprehending things through it. 
Hence, the argument is rejected as unsound. 

Some, however, explain the term — sdntaragrahana 
as the perception of a thing in the form — this is remote 
from me. But this also cannot prove that the visual 
organ does not come m contact with its object; for, 
the idea that the thing is remote from me — ^is due to 
some other cause and not to the sense-organ getting 
or not getting at its object. It is, in fact, having body 
as the hmit, the ideas of remoteness and nearness are 
determined, and not due to the thing being got at or 
not got at by the sense-organs. The notion of nearness 
takes place where the body and the sense-organ both 
come m contact with the object, and when the sense- 
organ alone comes in contact with the object, then the 
idea of remoteness takes place. The perception of the 
thing as remote, being due to some other cause, cannot 
be accepted as a proof for the eye not getting at its 
object.^®® 

While refuting the second argument of the 
Buddhists, It IS pointed out that things of varying 
dimensions are perceived simply by their shght contact 
with the visual organ, and it is not necessary that the 
eye should come in contact with the entire dimension 
of the object perceived.^®® It is, therefore, that the 
cogmtion of the dimension of an object is determined 
by the four kinds of contacts — (a)th.e whole of the sense- 
organ with the whole of the object; (b) the parts of the 
sense-organ with the entire object ; (j) the whole of 
the sense-organ with the parts of the object; (x) and the 
parts of the sense-organ with the parts of the object.^®'^ 
Vacaspati Mipra says that just as the f^as, centred in 

154 NV., 1. 1. 4; p. 34 

155 NV., I. 1. 4 , pp. 34-33. 

158 NV., I. i. 4, p. 35. 

i 5 ''T 5 t., I. 1. 4, p. 119. 
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the Wick of a lamp, spreads out gradually in wider 
circles, and illumines the nearing object of varying 
size, so the tejas centred in the eye comes out and 
gradually expands in circles as it proceeds further and 
further and illumines the object of varying size. This 
is the nature of tejas^^. 

Regarding the specification of the directions, 
it is said that here also one’s body is assumed to be the 
limit for determining the directions, and as such, there 
can be no specification of any direction where the 
sense-organ and the body both come in contact with 
the object. Such specifications are possible only where 
the sense-organ alone comes in contact with the object; 
so that, the argument adduced by the Buddhists can- 
not deny the eye getting at its object.^®^ 

Regarding the argument that both a branch 
of a tree and the moon are simultaneously cogmsed, 
it IS said that the very assumption is wrong; as, it is 
not a fact. No sane person holds that there is a 
simultaneous apprehension of both the branch of the 
tree and the moon through the visual organ. The 
notion IS really a case of false knowledge due to the 
non-apprehension of the diflFerence of the points of time, 
like the non-apprehension of the diflFerence of the points 
of time in the piercing through the hundred lotus-petals 
together. It should always be kept in mind that the 
tejas IS so light and its velocity is so great that it 
becomes really diflficult to mark the diflFerence of 
moments in its movements; as it is the case with the rays 
of the sun which travel at such a great speed that it 
appears, as if, they spread over the entire world simul- 
taneously in a single moment. 

Some want to justify the possibility of the simul- 

Na cattanmrjato vind pfthvagratam hhavatiti prthvagratd siintd. 
Yathd varttidefe pinditamapt tejah prasarpatprdsadodaram lydpnott etc , 
Tat, 1 . 1. 4; pp. 119-20. 
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taneous apprehension of a branch of a tree and the 
moon through the visual organ. They say that water 
and tejas are commingling (samsrsta) substances; so that, 
just as any other kind of water commingling with the 
water of the Ganges becomes Ganges-water, so the 
solar tejas commingling with the ocular tejas becomes 
the tejas of the eyes. This being the fact, when the 
tejas emanating from the eyes mixes with the external 
tejas which is simultaneously pervading over all the 
objects of the world and becomes one, we can say that 
the tejas of the eyes comes in contact with every external 
tejas whether near or remote simultaneously.^®® 

But this view is wrong; for in that case the objects 
hidden behind the wall, or any other obstacle, whether 
in close proximity, or far away, should be apprehended, 
which is not the fact.^®^ 

Again, if a man enters a bit dark room, where 
there exists a very httle contact of tejas which is the 
necessary condition of the conjunction of the eyes, from 
the outside where there is enough tejas, he should at 
once see all the objects of the room. The condition of 
the contact of the organ of sight with the objects in 
the dark room being present, there is nothing to 
prevent the perception; and if there be no perception, at 
once, then there should be never. But this is not correct. 
The external tejas, which is quite close to the eye-ball 
and possesses hot touch, prevents the different kmd of 
(yijatJyd) contact of the eyes with the objects, in a bit 
dark room, at once; and after a moment, that external 

160 KU., p. 75, PP , p 45, TPP of Konda Bhatta, Ms. Fol. 28a. 
This view IS attiibuted to ^alikanatha by Vardhamana in his KUP, 
p. 288, but Qahkanatha in his Prakaranapanaka attributes this 
view to some one else saying — ‘ Samasamayasanmdane tu kectt pan- 
haramevam varnayanti etc.’ — p 45, while he gives his ovrn view 
some nine 01 ten hnes below in the very place in that very text, 
and which we refer to here also. 

161 KU, p. 75. 
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tejas being removed the contact takes place. It is, 
therefore, that a man, although unable to perceive the 
mid-day sun, directly, can perceive it with the help of a 
screen m the form of a piece of cloth. 

Similarly, it is asked: why does not a man, forty 
years old, having the direct contact of the eyes with the 
object of perception, perceive the object? The reason 
IS that there is the tejas produced from the bilious nature 
of that age which prevents the real contact of the organ 
of sight and the object of perception. By the use of 
glass-pairs (upanetra) that bihous tejas is removed and 
through it the organ of sight perceives the external 
objects of perception.^®^ 

Qalikanatha Migra, however, says that the view 
that both a branch of a tree and the moon 
can be perceived simultaneously due to the comming- 
ling of the tejas is correct, if, only, we add to it the 
influence of adfsta. That is, when the rays, emanating 
from the eyes, mix with the external tejas and become 
one, then only that much of it, which is determined to 
be the means of apprehension through the mfluence of 
adrsta, is capable of apprehending things and not all. 
Hence, we cannot say that every thing is known simul- 
taneously, although there is the simultaneous percep- 
tion of Bhauma, Dhruva and others through the influence 
of adrstaP^'^ 

Moreover, if the organ of sight were aprdpjjakdri, 
then there is nothing m the walls and similar other 
thmgs to put an obstacle in the way of the organ of sight 
to get at the things behind the walls. And we are sure 
that the organ of sight does not cognise things which 
are behind the walls and similar other things. Hence, 
we conclude that the organ of sight is prdpyakdn. 
Again, had the sense-organ been not prdpyakdn, there 

162 XPP. of Konda Bhatta., Ms. Fol. 28a-29a. 

163 pp., p. 45 . 
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would not have been notions to the effect that a parti- 
cular thing could not be> cognised, as it is at a great 
distance, while others could be cognised, because they 
are quite near. But such notions do exist; so that, the 
sense-organ cannot but be prdpyakarl. It is further 
proved by the fact that the organs of sight and hearing 
are also sense-organs like others, and as such, should 
be prdpjakdrL If the prdpyakdritva of all the sense- 
organs be doubtful, then we should take the help of some 
instrument (karam) and prove the inference. Thus, for 
example, an axe, which is an instrument (karana) and 
where the activity (knjd) depends upon the coming 
together of the axe and the object of cut, and not 
otherwise. Lastly, it may be said that if the sense- 
organs, or any other instrument (kara'na), be not prdpya- 
kdri, then their products, namely, the cognitions of 
colour, touch, taste, smeU, and hearing etc., should be 
found everywhere and at all times. But it is not so. 
Hence, we conclude that all the instruments {karanas) 
including the sense-organs are prdpyakdrl?-^ 

These very arguments also disprove the Buddhistic 
assumption that the eye-balls with a specific attribute 
represent the organ of sight. Jayanta adds, further, 
that the view that the existence of a specific capacity 
{dharma or vtfesa) in the eye-baU helps the perception is 
untenable; for, it may be asked here — 1£ there is such a 
specific capaaty, then what is its support? It cannot 
remain unsupported; eye-ball cannot be its substratum. 
Hence, the assumption of the Buddhists is untenable 
and is rejected. 

As regards the medical treatment of the eye-disease 
in the eye-balls, it is held that it is done for the 
purifications of the substratum (ddlma), through which 
the ddheya is purified.^®® Hence, it is essential to hold 

iMNV. and Tat. on NS , [. 1 4, KU., pp. 74-75, TPP , Afr. 
Fol 28a-29a, PRM , pp. 21-22. 

166 ^ pp_ 4-78-80 
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that all the sense-organs apprehend their respective 
objects after coming in contact with them. 

(c). Number of eyes in an organism discussed 

But even these arguments leave us in dark as to the 
number of eyes m a man’s body. Even m the old 
school of Nyaya we find two different views. Thus, 
Vatsyayana appears to hold that there are two inde- 
pendent eyes, and consequently, two sense-organs of 
sight. With this assumption he refutes the view — ‘that, 
really speaking, there is only one organ of sight extend- 
ing from one corner to the other but apparently 
separated into two by the bone of nose, — by saying 
that if there were only one organ of sight, then when 
one of the eyes is destroyed or removed the other 
should also stop functioning, but this is not the fact; 
the organ of sight of one eyed-man works quite well. 
Hence, there are two independent eyes. 


Against this view of the Bhasyakara, it is said that 
the above reason falls down on the ground that even 
if a part of it is destroyed, the remaining part works 



Vatsyayana refutes this argument, again. Thus, 
he holds — 


(l) That if the part is removed the whole does 
not exist; for, if it exists, then we will have to beheve 
in the etermty of the effect; so that, when the branch 
is cut off, really speaking the tree does not exist. 

(11) When a man is dead wx find in his skuU two 
distinct holes on either side of the bone of the nose on the 
spots where the two eye-balls exist. This would not 
have been possible, if there were only one organ of sight. 

(m) And lastly, when one eye is pressed with a 
finger in the corner, then a single object appears as if 
it were two distinct objects. This is not possible if 
there were only one organ of sight; because, when that 
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pressing finger is removed, then, again, that object 
appears to be only one. In other words, really if there 
were only one organ of sight extending from one 
corner to the other, and apparently divided into two, 
by a nose-bridge upon a river-hke flowing substance, 
then when we press a bit of one of the eye-baUs in a 
corner, then the rays of that particular eye should flow 
to the other eye through the passage below the nose- 
bone-bridge, and we should not perceive one single 
object as two. But this is not the fact; hence, it is 
assumed that there are two distinct organs of sight.^®® 
But It is strange that Uddyotakara does not agree 
with the above view of Vatsyayana. On the contrary, 
he gives arguments in support of the singleness of the 
organ of sight. Thus, he says — those who hold that 
there are two organs of sight are wrong; for, there 
can be no simultaneous contact of the atomic Manas, 
with the two organs of sight. In that case, there should 
be no difference in the act of perception of a man having 
two organs of sight from that of another who has only 
one eye. But this is not the fact; a man perceives 
more with his two eyes than with a single eye. More- 
over, it has been established that there are five sense- 
organs. Now, if there were two organs of sight, then 
there is a clear case of contradiction, which is not 
possible.^®’’ Vacaspati and Viigvanatha also agree with 
the interpretation of Uddyotakara. Later writers also 
hold the same view.^®® Even the Buddhist writer 
Vasubandhu says that although there are two eyes, yet 
they represent only one sense-organ. The two eye-balls 
are meant for making the appearance good^®®. 

lesNBha., Ill i. 8-ii. 

NV , III. 1. 7. 
isspRM., p 21. 

]atigocaravijndnasd??mnydf ekadhatutd l 

Dvitve^pi caksw ddlndm fobhdrtham tu dvayodhhavah ii 

— ADK., L 19., pp. 8-9, 
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(3). Inorganic tejas 

The inorganic tejas is of four kinds: hhauma — ^per- 
taining to earth; divya — ^pertaining to heaven; audarja — 
belonging to one’s own body (stomach), and akaraja — 
produced from mines. 

The bbauma is produced from the earthly fuel, 
and due to this, it is differentiated from all other kinds 
of tejasP^ The divya is produced from the fuel m the 
form of water;^'^^ as for instance, the solar tejas, the 
lightening tejas, the tejas of the meteors, and the rest.^'^^ 
That tejas which exists within the organism and helps 
the digestion of food and drink and turns these into 
fine subtle essence is called audarja. The change brought 
about by this tejas is the same as that of the chemical 
action described before. It has the fuel of both kinds: 
earthly (bhauma) and heavenly {divjd)P^ The last form 
of tejas is that which is produced from mines. It 
includes all the metals — gold, silver, copper, and so on. 

By the way, a question is raised here: how do we 
know the taijasatva of these metals, and particularly, that 
of gold which is apparently an earthly object? Thus, 
the Mimamsakas urge that gold is earthly; because, it 
possesses conditional fluidity, like ^rta etc. It may be 
suggested then that if it were an earthly substance, then 
just as in ^rta the application of heat takes away the 
fluidity of it, so the fluidity of gold also should have 
been destroyed by the application of heat, which is not 
the fact. To this it is pointed out by the Mimamsakas 
that the apphcation of heat affects the fluidity of other 
substances not that of gold. And moreover, gold is 
not well-known as a piece of tejas. 

170 Vyom., p. 258 

dpah indhanam yasya — ^Vyom., p. 258; and dpah eva tndhanam 
yasya — KU., p. 76. 

i 72 Yyom., p, 258; KU., p. 76. 

173 TPP., Ms. Fol. za. 
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The Naiyayikas, against this, hold that it is not 
eatthly. The negative form of inference shows that 
however extreme the Heat is applied to gold, its 
fluidity is not destroyed. This is not the case 
with any earthly object; for, no contradictory instance 
is found.^’^^ As regards the various kinds of gold and 
silver dusts used m medicine, it is said that they ate 
possible only when some other substance is mixed with 
gold, and not otherwise.^'^® Moreover, this assumption 
of the Naiyayikas is based on the Agama that — ‘gold is 
the first product of Agm’ The presence of yellow 
colour and the weight is due to the peculiar kind of 
conjunction of the earthly paramdmsP^ 

After giving the general view of the Naiyayikas, 
Mahadeva, gives his own view. He says — ‘according to 
me the application of heat to ^rta which is mixed with 
water does not destroy the fluidity of ^ria. This shows 
that the conjunction of the fluid substance other than 
the earthly is an obstacle in the way of the destruction 
of the conditional fluidity; so that, in the present case, 
where the conjunction of the fluid substance, in the 
form of gold which is tejas, exists as an obstacle there is 
no possibihty of the destruction of the fluidity. Thus, 
the red or yellow colour belonging to gold and the 
non-perception of the illuminating white colour are all 
due to the influence of earthly substance mixed with it. 
It is due to this very suppression of the colour of gold 
by the influence of eathly paramdnus that gold is not 
perceived in darkness.^^'^ 


174 Nyayakaustubiia-Pratraksa, pp. ioo~ioi. 
i 75 KV. p 78. 

Nyayakauslubha-Pxatyaks?3 p loi. 
N^^ayakaustubha-Pi atvaksa, pp 101-102, 



CHAPTER X 


CONCLUSION 

The idea of matter, as understood by Nyaya and 
Vai^esika, has been made clear in the preceding pages. 
Like all other schools of Indian philosophy, these two 
systems also aim at the realization of the Highest Good 
(nthfrejasy-. This aim is achieved by the true knowledge 
of each and every object of the universe. Accordingly, 
Nyaya has classified the positive objects of the umverse 
under sixteen categories — i. means of right cognition 
{pramdnd)', z. objects of right cogmtion (j)ramja); 
3. doubt {sam(ayd)\ 4. motive {prayojand)\ 5. instance 
\dptdntd)\ 6. theory (siddhantd); 7. factors of syllogism 
(avayava)’, 8. hypothetical reasoning itarkd)\ 9. demons- 
trated truth inirnayd)', 10. discussion {vddd)\ ii. disputa- 
tion {jalpd)\ 12. wrangling (yitandd)', 13. fallacious 
reason (petvdbhdsd)', 14. perversion {chald)', 15. casuistry 
{jdti)\ and 16. clinchers (nigrahasthdnd), the true know- 
ledge of which leads to the attainment of the Highest 
Good. If the nature of these categories is closely 
observed, it is found that all of them can be easily 
included under the single category of the objects of 
right cogmtion {prameyd)^ and for the knowledge of 
which, again, the knowledge of the means of right 
cognition {pramdm) is required; so that, it would have 
been advantageous to recogmse these two cate- 
gories alone. But in spite of this, that the author of 
the Sutra includes all the rest of the categories shows 
that the necessity of the treatment of the categories of 
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doubt etc. is to distinguish the Nyaya system from the 
Upamsads^. This, again, makes it clear that the objects 
of knowledge dealt with here are only those which are 
required in the system within certain limitations. In 
other words, the treatment of the Atman, for instance, 
here will be according to the scope of Nyaya; so is the 
case with the other objects of knowledge. 

Again, of the objects of knowledge^ — Atman, 
physical organism, sense-organs, things (artha), cogm- 
tion {buddhi), Manas, activity {pravftti), defect, (dosd), 
rebirth {pretyabhavd), fruition (phala), pain and emancipa- 
tion {apavargd), except the first and the last, aU other 
are subsidiary. The only object of knowledge required 
for the attainment of the aim is the emancipation with 
reference to the Atman which is apparently in bondage 
due to the influence of nescience^. In other words, the 
Highest aim is achieved, ultimately, by the true realiza- 
tion of the nature of the Atman, for which the know- 
ledge of the means of right cogmtion is also essential®. 
Hence, Nyaya lays more emphasis on the means of 
cognition. The treatment of the objects of right cogni- 
tion in Nyaya is only subsidiary. 

Coming to the Vaigesika system, we find that it 
also wants to achieve the Highest Good through the 
true knowledge of its categories®, namely, substance, 
quality, motion, generality, quiddity and inherence, into 
which the whole umverse is classified. Here also, 
ultimately, the true knowledge of the Atman alone is 
required for the reahzation of the Highest Good; for 
which, again, the right knowledge of the true nature 
of the rest of the categories is essential. This system, 
thus, lays more emphasis on the ontological aspect of 

2NBha., I. 1. I. 

3 NS , I 1. 9 

* NM , pp 427-28 

®NBha., I. 1 . I. 
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the umvefse. In so doing, it has, sometimes, to go 
deeper into the nature of its categories. 

Both of these systems take into account the com- 
mon-sense view and the worldly usage in explaining 
the worldly phenomena. They seldom go beyond the 
common-sense experience. They take the objects of the 
universe as they are, and rightly believe in the existence 
of the close correspondence between the order of our 
thoughts and the order of the external reahty. The 
existence of the external world is independent of our 
consaousness, in so far as its existence is prior to the 
existence of, and is a condition of the possibility of, 
our mental phenomena’. 

The orthodox view about the nature of the various 
systems of Indian philosophy is that there exists a sort 
of synthesis between them. They represent the various 
phases of one and the same Truth. The synthesis is in 
the ascending order which is corroborated by the 
actual experiences of our life also. The true knowledge 
of the objects of the umverse being recognised to be 
the means of achieving the Highest Good, every school 
has to give its own explanation of the objects of the 
universe. We begin with the most ordinary form of 
explanation given by the Indian Materialists. They hold, 
as has been said even before, that there are only four 
elements, namely, earth, water, fire and air which consti- 
tute the entire universe. Every object is ultimately a 
product of these elements. is considered to 

be that which possesses no obstruction, and perhaps, 
therefore, includes Dik within it. Atman is nothing 
but an organism, or a sense-organ, or a vital air, or the 
Manas, endowed with the quality of consciousness, 
which, in its turn, originates from matter. This is the 
crudest form of explanation given about the phenomenal 
world. 


’PWSS., Vol. 1. pp. 33-34. 
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Next, it IS found that an attempt is made, for the 
first time in the history^ of Indian philosophy, to dis- 
tinguish between the nature of Atman and that of matter, 
and to show that these are two independent entities. 
In fact. It IS for the first time that the existence {saf) of 
Atman as an independent entity has been established by 
Nyaya and Vaigesika. But, if we go a bit deeper, we 
shall see that this Atman is essentially jada, and becomes 
conscious only when consciousness is produced in it; 
so that, although its independent existence has been 
established, yet its nature is not very much different 
from that of matter. Again, when we look to the 
nature of the material world, we find that it is classified 
imder eight categories, namely, earth, water, tejas, air, 
Akd^a^ tjla^ Dtk and Manas. The first four categories 
have got two forms — one eternal and the other non- 
eternal. The other four are all eternal. Thus, there are, 
ultimately, eight eternal forms of matter, according to 
Nyaya and Vai9esika. Beyond these they cannot go. 

But as the scientific enquiry always wants to find 
out unity amidst diversity, it cannot stop with these 
eternal forms of matter. Hence, when a subtler 
enquiry into the nature of these is made, it is found 
that these are no longer incapable of being reduced to 
subtler forms. They are all non-eternal, and conse- 
quently, are reduced to their subtle forms at the next 
stage represented by Sankhya. The causal analysis 
of Sankhya leads gradually to PraMrti, which is pure 
matter and consists of extremely fine composites, called 
gnnas, in a state of equthbrium. 

If we study the classification of the elements of 
Sankhya, we shall find that we are lifted up step by 
step from the grosser to the subtler ‘elements until 
we reach a very high level. The paramdms, which were 
supposed to be indivisible with Nyaya and Vaicesika, 
are shown here as products of the five tanmdtrds, wluch 
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are, again, the products of ^ttamas aspect of ahankdra.^ 
Akdfa, Kdla and Dtk, which were all-pervading and 
eternal with Nyaya-Vaipesika, are reduced to one divi- 
sible element, namely, Akdfa^, which, in its turn, is a 
product of the fabda-tanmdtrd^^. Similarly, the indivi- 
sible atomic Manas also is proved to be a product of 
ahankdreP-. So it is quite obvious that the so-called 
eternal elements of Nyaya-Vaigesika are reduced to 
subtler elements in Sahkhya^®. 

But the saentific enquiry, again, does not stop with 
the dualism of Sahkhya. It is left for the ^ankara- 
Vedanta to resolve the dualism of the former into the 
umty of the Supreme Truth. Here the enquirer realizes 
his ultimate end, and hence, stops. This is how from 
the grossest form of matter we start and end in the 
Absolute Umty. 

Leaving the ^ankara School of Vedanta for the 
present, if we look into the Kashmir ^aivaism, we find 
that both Trakrti and Furusa of Sankhya are capable of 
further dissolution. The Prakrit itself is a manifestation 
under Mdyd along with her five kancukas^^. This M<^'d, 
again, is ultimately resolved into Parama Qva, through the 
various other stages represented by ^uddhavtdjd, Ifvara, 
Saddftva and <^aktt^^. It is the Parama Ctva-iativa which 
possesses within itself the entire universe as its own 
svarupdd^. It is at this stage that the final unity is 
reached and all the enquiry into the nature of the 
material world stops. Although the so-called entire 

8 TK. on SK., 22. 

8 SS., 11 . U. 12. 

10 SK., 22. 

SK., 24*<25. 

Umesha Mishra — Synthetic gradation in Indian philosophy- 
AUS., Vol. I , pp. 90-94. 

Paraprave^ika, pp. 8-9. 

Parapravegika., p. 6. 

PrHp, p. 8. 
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material aspect of the universe merges into Varama Qva, 
yet It does not lose its existence^®. All the forms m 
their own independent nature remain present within 
Him until He wants to manifest them out of His 
own Free Wdl^^. Besides the dissolution of matter into 
such a subtle entity, as Varama Qtva, the matter itself 
becomes endowed with the very nature of intelligence, 
as It is the very nature {svarupd) of Parama 

These make it dear that matter, which is devoid 
of consciousness and is jada with the schools of Nyaya, 
Vaigesika, Mimamsa and Sankhya, not only becomes 
endowed with intelligence, but also merges itself into 
'Brahman, or Barama Qva, and remains no longer distinct 
from consciousness. (Caitanja). This is like a mystery 
surrounding the conception of matter in Indian thought. 
We should never forget that Absolute Umty is the final 
aim of Indian Darpana and when that aim is achieved, 
we think that Darpana has achieved its end. This is 
reahzed with the systems of ^ahkara- Vedanta and 
Kashmir Caivaism. 

This is a very brief reference of the different stages 
of matter in Indian thought. But as the present thesis 
is limited in its scope, I have confined myself with the 
treatment of matter as found in Nyaya and Vaigesika; 
and by the way, I have touched the other phases of it 
only to keep myself in harmony with the highest aim 
of Darpana which rightly teaches — 

Vdcdramhhanam vikdro ndmadheyam, 
Mfttiketjeva satjam. 


Cf AntahsthitivatZmeva ^atate hahiratmana — Igvarapratya- 
bhijna, p. 13. 

Cf. (fnparamapvah svdtmatkjena sthitam vtpvam etc. — PrHr , 

p. 8. 

PrHr , p. 8; Tantiasaia , p. 8, Yogarajacaiya’s Com. on 
Paramaithasara., p. 73. 



CHAPTER XI 

CONCEPTION OF ATMAN 
INTRODUCTORY 

IN the foregoing pages, the idea of matter, according 
to the systems of Nyaya and Vaigesika, has been dealt 
with at great length. Besides what has been said in 
Chapters P and IP about the necessity of the treatment 
of the nature of the conscious element, it is an admitted 
fact that a thing, in order to be known thoroughly, 
should not be merely distmguished from objects of its 
own class, but also from its heterogeneous class. This, 
agam, is possible only when its heterogeneous class 
also IS known m all its aspects. Hence, our knowledge 
of the conception of matter, as shown in the previous 
chapters, would remain incomplete unless we also know 
the conception of non-matter, that is, the cetana aspect 
of the phenomenal world, which is, generally, known as 
Atman. Therefore, with a view to have the complete 
knowledge of the idea of matter, an effort is made here 
to study the nature of the Atman also as given in 
Nyaya and Vai5esika. 

It has already been made clear before that there is a 
conscious element also in the umverse. Its existence is 
as indispensable as that of the matter itself. Even then, 
following the traditional line, it is necessary to prove 
its existence before proceeding further. Nyaya-Vai- 
gesika, representing the Realistic School of thought, 
beheves in the existence of two Atmans — ]wdt?nan and 


^ Vide Supra, pp. 51-55. 
® Vide Supra, p. 57. 
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when the result is obtained, a Idnd of impression is 
left behind by that resultant cogmtion which itself 
vanishes away afterwards. Such an impression, which 
IS the exact copy of that cogmtion, has got the Atman 
as Its substratum. Every piece of cogmtion leaves be- 
hind It an impression. But those which are due to (i) 
intensified cogmtions, (2) repeated cogmtions, 

and (3) impressive (adara) cogmtions produced by 
special efforts are more vivid and are easily recalled®®. 

It is the cause of remembrance and recognition of 
objects previously seen, or heard, or experienced; and is 
counteracted by contrary cogmtion, intoxication and 
intense pain etc.’® 

7. Merit and demerit (dharmddharmd) 

Merit (dharma) is produced in the Jivdtman by the 
contact of the Manas with the Atman itself helped by 
the various means, the purity of thoughts (bhavaprasada) 
and the absence of desire to attam any visible result from 
those means’^. The means are: faith in dharma, harmless- 
ness, benevolence, truthfulness, freedom from desire for 
undue possession, freedom from lust (brahmacarya), purity 
of mtentions, absence of anger, bathing, use of purifying 
substances, devotion to particular deities, fasting and 
cirefulness towards one’s own duty. Besides, the per- 
formance of the various religious duties of the four 
castes and the dframas, as laid down in the frutis and the 
smrtis, also helps the accruing of merit’®. 

The performance of these injunctive deeds cannot 
be said to be the direct cause of those happy results 
which appear after a long interval, hence, it is assumed 

69 PPBha., p. 267. Also Vide Umesha Mishia — Smrti theory 
according to Nyaya-Vaijesika, K. B. Pathaka Com. Vol. pp. 179- 
80. 

’6 PPBha , p. 267 
PPBha., pp. 272-73 
PPBha , p 272. 
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that such deeds when petformed leave behind them 
their impressions in a stagnant form which, when, in 
course of time, become mature, yield their respective 
results'^®. These after-effects of our meritorious acts 
remain unseen for sometime and hence, they are called 
adrsta. 

It brings about happiness, means of happiness {hta) 
and final emancipation to the agent (kartf). It is super- 
sensuous. It IS destructible by the experience of final 
happiness;'^^ so that, it should not be confused with the 
mental impression’^. It is also destroyed by true 
knowledge.’® It cannot be said to be eternal, as some 
hold it to be; for, in that case, as there would be no 
exhaustion of it, and consequently, no end of the 
worldly experiences of pleasure, there would have been 
no final emancipation.” 

Likewise, demerit {adhatmd) is also a quality of the 
Atman. It is produced by the contact of the Manas 
with the AUnan aided by the performance of deeds 
which are prohibited in the scriptures, and which are 
contrary to the causes of merit mentioned above; the 
non-performance of deeds which are enjoined in the 
scriptures; and carelessness {pramada). It brings about 
pain, means of pam and sin to the doer (kartf), that is, 

Setu on PPBha., p. 368. 

PPBha., p. 272. Inasmuch as dharma is an effect, it must 
be destroyed. But it is not destroyed so soon. Sometimes its 
results are such as can be experienced in thousands of years. 
Such being the case, if the dharma were to be destroyed by its very 
first result, then there would be nothing left to yield the remain- 
ing parts of Its results; nor is it possible for dharma to be destroyed 
in parts, as it is an absolute integrity (eko mrbhdgah). It is for 
these reasons that dharma is held to be destructible by the ex- 
perience of final happiness resultmg from it — Kandall, p. 275. 

Samskdro'pi smrtidvarenaivam hhavatltyatontjasukhasamvijnd- 
navmdhiti — Vyom , p. 638. 

Samyag/tjnanena dharmo mnayyate — Kandall , p. 275 . 

” Kandall., p. 275. 
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the Jtvdiman. It is supersensuous and is destroyed by 
the experience of the last pain resulting from it'^®. 

That both merit and demerit belong to the Jivdtman 
is proved by the fact that there must be something on the 
basis of which the physical orgamsm, for the experience 
of pleasure and pain by the Jivdtman, is to be made. The 
qualities belonging to the organism themselves cannot 
be of any use, as the organism itself has not come to 
exist yet; nor can such quahties of the Jwdtman, which 
come to exist m it after its connection with the organ- 
ism, namely, consciousness, pleasure, pain, desire, 
aversion and effort, help the production of the organ- 
ism. Even the impression (bhdvand) which accompames 
the Jivdtman from one orgamsm to another, cannot be 
the required cause; for its capacity becomes known 
when it gives rise to remembrance, which itself is possible 
only when the Jivdtman has come to possess an organism. 
Hence, through the method of Residue it is assumed 
that the qualities which guide the production of 
physical orgamsm are merit and demerit’’®. 

Besides, there are also grutts hke — Ydvaddtmam 
dharfnddharmau tdvaddyuh lariramindnydm vtsayd^ca etc. as 
long as the Jivdtman possesses merit and demerit, so 
long there exist span of life (dyus), physical orgamsm, 
sense-organs and other objects for tlie experiencing of 
pleasure and pain, for it, to prove that merit and de- 
ment belong to the Jivdtman^. 

Some are of opinion that merit is of the nature of 
paramdnu itself. If it were so, then like paramdnus, 
merit also would have been eternal, and that there 
would have been no religious activities etc. to produce 
any merit. There would have been no death even. 
But as these are against the actual reality, Nyaya- 


78 ppBha , p. 280 
Vyom , pp 638-39. 
Vyom., p. 639. 
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Vai9esika rejects the view as unsound®^. 

Likewise, the view that hoth merit and demerit 
are the qualities of paramdnu is also rejected as wrong 
on the ground that inasmuch as paramdnus are like 
common properties for all, all persons ought to have 
experienced only one type of pleasure and pam. This, 
again, is not the fact®^. 

Some, again, improving upon the former view, 
think that some paramdnus possess merit, while others 
possess demerit; so that, those organisms which are 
produced out of the meritorious paramdnus are meritor- 
ious, and cause the experience of pleasure, wlnle those 
which are produced from the demeritorious paramdnus 
help the experiences of pain. To this it is said in reply 
that if It were so, then as paramdnus are eternal, there 
would not have been any religious activity in the world; 
and also there would not have been any death. Hence, 
this view, also, like the previous one, is rejected as 
unsound®®. 

8 . Plurality of Jivdtmans 

As regards the question — ^Whether there is only one 
fJvdtman or many, it is pointed out that there are as 
many Atmans as there are living beings in the umverse. 
The proof for this assumption is the existing differences 
in the universe®^ Thus — 

(1) It IS found that some are in bondage and have 
to pass from one life to another, while others are free. 
Had there been only one Jivdtman, then together with 
the liberation of one Atman, all others also should have 
been hberated. 

(2) Similarly, some are happy, while others are un- 
happy. Some, again, are rich, while others are poor. 

Vyom., p. 639. 

Vyom., p. 639. 

Vyom , 639. 

VS , III. u. 20; KU., pp. 130-51, Kandall , pp. 686-87. 
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That these and similar other diflFerences do really exist 
in the universe cannot be demed. Had there been only 
one ]ivdtman, how would it be possible to explain these 
differences? 

As to the view that just as in the case of A-kd^a, 
although It IS only one, yet due to the diversity of its 
hmitations {upddhts) in the form of ear-cavity, we have 
diversity in the sound-experiences; so, in the case of 
Atman, believing that it is only one, we may explam 
the diversity of experiences as being due to the diversity 
of Its limitations, in the form of physical orgamsms. 
It may be said in reply that the instance cited above is 
not quite analogous. The diversity of sound experi- 
ences might well be explained as due to the sound- 
comprehending agencies, in the form of ear-cavity 
and the rest, which have been brought about by the 
merit and demerit, which are restricted to each mdivi- 
dual person. But in the case of Atman, on the other 
hand, there would be no diversity in the merit and 
demerit, since all these would belong to one and 
the same Atmarr, and as such, there being no diversity 
in the bodies (which are brought about by the merits 
and demerits of the Atman ensoulmg the body), what 
would be the cause of the diversity of pleasure and 
pam experienced by different persons; especially, when 
the At?nan is one, the contact of the Manas also would 
be common to all persons? 

For one, however, who believes in the plurahty of 
Atmans, though all of them, being omnipresent, would 
be present in all the bodies, yet their experiences 
would not be common to all of them; as each of them 
would experience only such pleasures etc., as would 
appear in connection with the particular body brought 
about by the previous deeds of that Atman and not 
those which belong to other bodies also. Again, the 
past deeds also stick, in the form of adrsta, to that very 
Atman in contact with which the psiticular organism 
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had performed it. Hence, the restriction of body is due 
to the restriction of the past deeds®®. 

The ^rutis laying down the non-difference of the 
Atmans must be taken as figurative. Besides, there are 
direct ^rutts also to prove the plurality of the Atmans^^. 

It has been shown above that every individual 
being has got one separate Atman, and consequently, 
there are as many Atmans as there are individuals in the 
world. To differentiate one Atman from the other, 
several reasons have been given which are just in keepmg 
with the view-point of the school. But besides these, 
there is another point also to consider in support of the 
above view. The Vaicesika-Sutra — ‘Vyavasthdto ndnff^"^ 
says that the plurality of the Atmans is due to vyavasthd 
(status), which has been explained and illustrated above. 
Now, this gives rise to several questions, such as — 
(i) To what is the status (yyavasthd) due? (2) How 
long does the cause of the status operate? That is, does 
this status influence the Atman only in this world, 
or even hereafter? (5) How far does this status in- 
fluence the Atman during the state of Moksdi 

If we just think a bit we find that this status is 
exclusively due to the result of the past deeds. In 
other words, it is for the sake of the experience of 
pleasure and pain of our own deeds of the past life or 
lives that we come to this world, and also pass from 
one life to another, in case the experiences of pleasure 
and pam are not exhausted. The status and the condi- 
tion of a being are determined by his own deeds. This 
being the case, as long as the influence of the past deeds 
lasts, the status {vyavasthd) is sure to contmue. As 
for the contmuity of the influence of the past deeds, 
no one can say how long would it last; so that, the 


85 Kandali,p. 87. 

88 YV., XIX, 46, Katha, V. 13 
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vjavasthd not only operates in this world, but also con- 
tinues hereafter. And it is due to this that some go 
to heavens, while others enter heU; and even there, 
all do not experience equal status. 

What about the Atmans which are liberated? It is 
a fact that the Atman becomes liberated only when it 
has exhausted the experiences of the results of all its 
past deeds; so that, there being no more influence of 
the past deeds, the Atman wiU become free from aU 
the vyavasthds which were due to those past deeds. Now, 
if there be no lyavasthd, then it will have to assume, 
according to the apparent meaning of the Siitra, that 
there is no plurality of the Atmans. That is, the plurahty, 
which IS due to the presence of the vjavasthd, will cease, 
when that vjavasthd is removed. In other words, as 
Candrakanta appears to think,®® in the state of hberation, 
there will be only one Atman without having any 
distinction. 

But, is it a fact that when Atmans become free 
from the influence of the past deeds, there is nothing 
to differentiate one Atman from another, due to which 
alone, Candrak^ta Tarkalahkara and others think that 
beyond this empirical world (vjavahdrabhumi), the plura- 
lity of the Atmans does not exist? The answer is in 
the negative We know that according to Nyaya and 
Vaigesika, the Manas is as much eternal as the Jivdtman. 
Their connection also is eternal; so that, when a parti- 
cular Atman becomes free from the bondage of the 
umvcrse, even then its eternal companion, the Manas, 
remains with it. The presence of this very Manas 
makes every Jivdtman retain its own personality although 
each of the liberated Atmans may be pure and free from 
the influence of its past deeds. Hence, even after the 

(i) Vypvahdrahhfmikojam khalu vjavasfhato ndnd; (ii) ^dslra- 
sdmahthydcca pratipadynmahe eka evdtmd vyavahdi abhpjnav bhidyafe — 
YBha , III 11. 20-21. 
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nescience {mithydjmna) is removed, the difference {bheda) 
existing between one Atman and the other is sure to 
remain as before, even in the state of liberation®®. 

9. Dimension of Jivdtman 

It is all-pervasive and hence, it possesses the highest 
dimension®®. If it were not so, then action would not 
have been produced in the respective objects possessing 
limited dimension, as a result of conjunction of the 
Atman carrying its adrsta, inasmuch as adfsta being 
present in a different substratum is dependent upon 
proximity {pratjdsatti) in order that it may be produc- 
tive of action; and that proximity is nothing but con- 
junction of the Atman carrying its adrsta. Likewise, 
as the body moves on, the production of knowledge, 
pleasure etc., in particular situations is impossible or 
incapable of proof except on the ground of the all- 
pervasiveness of the AtmarP-. 

It is further suggested that as the effects of Atman, 
namely, consciousness, happiness, etc., are found every- 
where, it is proved that Atman is all-pervasive®®. We 
know that both merit and demerit are the qualities of 
Atman, and if their substratum, namely, Atman, be not 
all-pervasive, then there would have been no upward 
motion of the fire, no transversal motion of the air, 
and no initial motion of the anu and the Manas-, for, 
merit and demerit depend upon the conjunction with 
their substratum. Being the qualities of the Atman, 
they cannot produce any motion without the contact 
of the Atman, just as the effort requires the contact of 
the Atman to produce activities in the hand In the 

VV, on VS., III. u. 21; Vyom., p. 410, CS., p 366 
9 »VS., VII i. 22. 

Yadjatmanah sakalamurtasaniyogttvam na hhaveitada tesu teiu 
adfstavaddtmasamyogdtknya nofpadyeta, vyadhkaranasyadrstaya pratjd- 
satyapeksaja krijafanakatvat etc. — ^VU., VII 1. 22. 

8®KU., p. 131. 
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absence of any other cause, adrsta is assumed to be the 
cause of these®®. Hence, Atman is all-pervasive. 

Again, it is a fact that a yogin, having acquired 
higher powers, constructs various bodies equipped with 
all the sense-organs, and simultaneously, experiences 
pleasure and pain in all those bodies. This is possible 
only when the Atman is all-pervasive®'*’. 

Jivdtman possesses, on these very grounds, the 
highest dimension. It cannot be atomic; for, in that 
case, pleasure, pain, desire etc., also would have become 
supersensuous. Again, it cannot be of the intermediate 
dimension imadhyama-panmdnd)', for, m that case, the 
Atman would have become non-eternal®®; which is not 
possible. Again, no person, who has no feehng of 
attachment (rdga), is found to take birth ever. Posses- 
sion of such a feehng necessitates previous existence of 
the Atman, which is not possible, if the Atman were 
non-eternal®®. Moreover, there is nothmg to prove that 
Atman has got parts®’. 

Again, it is supported by the recogmtion {pratya- 
hhjnd) in the form T, who had seen the thing, am also 
touching that very thing,’ and again, ‘that very I, who 
had touched that very thing, am also looking at it.’®® 
Its being eternal also shows that there is no beginmng 
of this Atman. 

It is also clear from the fact that a few days old baby 
sometimes smiles, sometimes quivers, and sometimes 

Tathd dharmadharmayoratmagunatvattadacrajasyavyapakatve na 
sydt agnerurdhvajvalanam vayostiryaggamanamanumanasostvadyam kar- 
meti tayoh svdfrayasamyogdpeksitvdt. Yathd pray atm ha^fakarmanydt- 
fnasamyogdpeksastathd dharmddharmdvdtmasamyogam vina na kafma 
kurydtdmdtmagunatvdt etc. Vyom., p. 411 

11 19, TBha , pp 91-92, (S M Paianjape’s edi- 
tion), PWSS., Vol. I, pp 47-58, V^'orn , p 411. 

Setu , p 390. 

NS. and NBha , III 1. za 
» 7 VU,nL 11. 5. 

"-SKR.,p. 38. 
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cries out, which activities are only due to the recogni- 
tions of the deeds producing ]oj, fear and grief, of the 
past life®**; for, being only a few days old, his smiling 
etc. cannot be due to his experiences of this hfe^®®. 

It is further said that had not the A.tman been 
eternal, one, who is desirous of the other world, would 
not have been attracted towards its acquirement. Again, 
the knowledge, that the particular activity will be help- 
ful, which leads the newly born baby to suck the 
mother’s breast, also proves that Atman is eternal’*-®^. 
That a person takes birth itself proves that the Atman 
must have existed even before the particular birth, 
wherein it had cherished desires for the next birth; 
for, persons free from longings are never found to be 
born^®2. The very fact that the Atman is eternal 
proves that it will exist even when the present body falls 
down as dead^®®. All these things prove that the 
Jwdtman is all-pervasive. 

lo. Other qualities of Jivdtman 

Jivdtman also possesses conjunction and disjunction. 
This is proved by the production and the destruction 
of pleasure and pain where the presence of the non- 
material cause, in the form of conjunction and dis- 
junction respectively, is necessary^®^. It is a substance 
as it possesses qualities^®®. Because it is all-pervasive. 
It does not possess any motion’-®®. 

It has no dfritatva. That is, it has nothing as its 

99 KR , p. 38. 

“9 NBha and NVr. on NS., Ill 1 18. 

WINS, and NBha , III. 1. 21. 

102 2 S[S , III , 1. 25, KP., p. 167, and Makaranda on the same, 
ATV., pp. 104-103. 

199 NS., IV. 1. 10 

lo^Vyom., p 411, KU , p. 152. 

195 VU, III. u. 5; VBha., III. 1.3. 
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substratum^®^. That it has no cause of its own follows 
from Its being an eternal substance^®®. It possesses the 
specific qualities,^®® which are neither eternal nor per- 
vasive.^^® It is the agent 

IV. Moksa and the Idossihtbty of tts 
Achievement 

We have talked much about Moksa, but doubts are 
felt as regards its possibihty. There are several un- 
surmountable difficulties in its way, some of which are 
given below: 

I. 'B.ndnuhandha — ^According to the. frutis when a man 
comes to this world, he owes three debts — (i) to the 
'Ksis, (2) to the Titrs, and (3) to the gods. To clear off 
the first debt, he has to live as a hrahmacdnn for a certain 
period. For clearing off the second debt, he has to 
marry and produce a child, and then pass his days as a 
householder {grhastha). Lastly, he has to engage lumself 
in the performance of rehgious rites and ceremonies, 
such as Darfapurnamdsa etc., which sometimes last for 
even hundred years, to pay off his debt to the gods. 
All these debts must be cleared off. Now, during the life- 
time of a man there is hardly any time even to do these. 
How can then one think of Moksa? Hence, the talk 
about Moksa is only a pious wish. The view — ^that 
since one does not live long enough to do all these 
things, and then to prepare for Moksa, he should leave 
something undone, cannot help him to seek after Moksa; 
for, no one is entitled to try for Moksa unless he has 
finished all other duties. 

Kandall , p i6 
Kandali , p. i8 
Kandali , p 24 
KU., p 38, Kandali , p. 25 

mKR,p. 37- 
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2. Kkfdmbandha — The defects — attachment, aver- 
sion and Ignorance, are so powerful that it is not easy 
to get nd of them. There are hundreds of instances 
where these defects have shown their superiority. And 
without becoming free from these no one can achieve 
Moksa. This also is a great obstacle in its way. 

3. Vravrttyamhan&a — ^Again, the presence of at- 
tachment etc. compels a man to engage his attention 
towards the worldly activities, which, instead of leading 
him towards the liberation, entangles him with the 
worldly aims, which in their turn, help him to take 
mote births and deaths. 

4. And lastly, it is a fact that every such activity 
must end in some result, the experience of which must be 
exhausted. But as there is no end to the activities it is 
very doubtful if they will be ever exhausted completely. 
The view — ^that the attainment of the true knowledge 
destroys the activities, is merely a blind faith in the putis. 

On these grounds, it appears that the attainment of 
Moksa is merely a pious wish. Now, the Naiyayikas 
reject all these views and show that the attainment of 
final emancipation is qmte possible. The following are 
their arguments : 

I. The use of the term ‘debf in the above case is 
only secondary. All that has been said in that con- 
nection is to show that obsen^ance of brahmacarja^ the 
producing of children, and the performance of religious 
rites etc., must be done. Reference to the jardmarjavdda 
etc., is only recommendatory and is said in praise of 
kaman. Regarding the complamt of time, it is said ; hat 
had there been no possibility of liberation due to the 
lack of time, then there would have been no mention of 
the stage of life after the grhasthdframa. The real signi- 
ficance of the fourth stage of our life lies in prepaiing 
for Moksa. Even gmtis and sffirtis support this^^®. 


“2 Manu., Chap. VI. 
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2. As regards the presence of defects, it is said 
that the constant thinking of the contrary of these will 
naturally make a man free from these. And again, 
these are not eternal, nor are they products of chance, 
nor are the means of their destruction unknown. Hence, 
It is quite easy to get rid of them. Besides, there are 
so many defects in all these that a man naturally becomes 
disgusted with the world and is compelled to seek 
after Moksa. The constant thinking of the contrary of 
these defects {pratipaksabhdvand) is sure to bring freedom 
from their influences. As for the possible objection 
that the Atman is never found to be free from the con- 
tinuous chain of these defects; hence, it is impossible to 
think that the constant thinking of the contrary of these 
even will ever bring freedom, it may be pointed out 
that It IS not true; for, every one of us has got the 
experience that the Atman is completely free from these 
defects during the state of sustpti. 

3. Regarding the Pravrttjanubandha, it should be 
understood that when the defects, the cause of the 
bondage, have been removed, the activity {pravrttt) can- 
not help the continuity of the samsdr<p-^. 

An objection is raised here; well, the defects being 
removed there may be no further addition to the per- 
formance of deeds and consequently, there would be no 
further birth for reapmg the fruits of fresh deeds. But 
what about the result of those deeds which have been 
already hoarded up? Several views are advanced to 
remove the above objection. Some thmk that the future 
being stopped, the gradual experiencing of the fruits of 
the past deeds will, some day or other, be exhausted. 
Others hold that through the yogtc powers all the 
past deeds will be experienced in the same single body 
by the help of the mrmdnakdydA^. The third and the 

NS., TV 1. 64 

(1) It IS a. body ot a senes of bodies assumed at will by a 
Yogift who has risen above the so called laws of nature and leaint 
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most important view is that the true knowledge itself 
will make the past deeds quite meffective, as heat does 
to seed, and thus, one can easily become free from 
the chains of karman and secure MoksdP-^. 

The fact is this that the result of the prarabdha- 
karmans will be exhausted only by experiencing them, 
either in the ordinary course, or through the jogic 
powers. The sanata and the sancljamdna, on the other 
hand, will become ineifective by the attainment of the 
true knowledge. In this way, no difficulty is felt to- 
wards the achievement of Moksa. 

There being no doubt as regards the possibility of 
realizmg Moksa, both Gautama and Kanada have said 
that the true knowledge of the categories will bring 
the Highest Good, that is, the Moksa^^^. After the true 
knowledge has been acquired, the wrong notions about 
the Atman will disappear followed by the disappearance 
of the defects. The defects havmg been removed, there 
will be no activity (pravrtti) towards the worldly things. 
In fact, our worldly activities alone compel us to take 
fresh births; but now, when the cause itself is made 
ineffective, there would not be any more birth. Again, 
all our pains are due to our tabng birth, but now, 
when the birth is stopped, why should there remain 
any pain? That is, a man becomes free from pain, in 
the long run, after acquiring the true knowledge. In 
other words, he acquires Moksa in the true sense of 
Nyaya and Vaipesika^^’. 

There are certain other kinds of doubts. For ins- 
tance, some feel that if there be really the cessation of 

to command its secret forces — PWSS , Vol. I , pp. 47-58. 

(11) Yogi hi yogardhtsiddhja vihitaniMnlam^adhmmddharmakarma 
mrmaja tadupabhogayogyam fesu tesupapattisthdnesn tarn Idni sendnyam 
garirdm etc. NM., p. 520 
iisf,jM., pp. 513-24. 
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pain in the Aioksa, then everybody would like to become 
liberated. And if that be the fact, then some day or 
other, all will become liberated, and the worldly process 
will certainly stop. To this it is said that the knowing 
ones bemg continuously emanapated, there does not 
become a void (of the A.tmans\ masmuch as the number 
of these Atmans, in the universe, is infimte; if there were 
an end, or an mcrease and decrease in their number, 
then alone could such a void be possible, as in the case 
of things of limited dimensions. When the Atman 
is without any hmitation, then there is no possibility 
of such doubts^^®. 

Agam, others feel that the Atman being eternal, 
there would be no emancipation for one who perceives 
or realizes this eternal Atman-, as being always affected 
by a longing for pleasure, he would have an attachment 
to the means of pleasure and aversion to those of pain; 
and these two, namely, attachment and aversion, would 
give rise to constant activities and cessations from 
activities; and these, in their pirn, would give rise to 
merits and demerits which will lead to births and rebirths 
and consequently, there is no possibility of Moksa. 

To this it IS said that it is not so; because, for one 
who recogmzes the eternal Atman, there would come 
about due dispassion, produced from a recogmtion of 
the evils inseparable from the objects of enjoyment; 
and this dispassion would, in due course, bring about 
liberations^®. 

V. State of Jivdtman dunng liberation (Moksa) 

Moksa has been defined as the absolute freedom 
from painS®®, its cause^^s and everythmg connected with 
It. In order to achieve this, one has to acquire the 

“3 Kandall., p. 88. 

Kandall , p 89. 

120 NS , 1 . 1. 22. 

121 Tat., I. 1. 22, p 238. 
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true knowledge of the categories laid down by Gau- 
tama^®^ and Kanada^^®, which irj. gradual process brings 
about liberation, as has been shown before. As the quali- 
ties of Atman are non-eternal, they_leave the Atman in the 
state of liberation. Hence, the Atman, being free from 
all Its qualities, remains in its own natural state during 
the state of liberation. It was, perhaps, this very aspect 
of the Atman that led ^riharsa to remark that Atman, 
according to Gautama is a mere slab of stone^®^. 

It appears that there was an old view that eternal 
bhss becomes manifested in the Atman during the state 
of liberation. But Vatsyayana shows that this view is 
not tenable for want of sufficient proofs, and hence, he 
rejects it^^°. The arguments of Vatsyayana are given 
below : 

He says — ^what is the cause of the manifestation of 
the eternal bhss? It also cannot be eternal; for, if it 
were so, then why should it not be felt during the state 
of bondage? If both were eternal, then it will also 
have to be assumed that together with the eternal mani- 
festation of the eternal bliss, even durmg the state of 
bondage, there are the simultaneous experiences of 
pleasure and pam due to the merits and demerits, which, 
of course, is against the reality. 

In order to remove this difficulty, if it be held to 
be non-eternal, then, again, the cause of it must be 
found out. Besides the contact of the Manas with the 
At??jan, there must be some auxiliary cause also. Merit 
cannot be this auxihary cause; for, in that case, it is 
necessary to find out the cause of this merit also. Nor 
can It held that the merit produced by the Yogic 
Samadhi is the necessary cause; for, every merit, after 
producing its requisite result, is destroyed; so that, the 

laa NS., 1 . 1. 1-2. 

vs., 1. 1. 4. 

12 * NC., xvu. 74. 

125 NBM., I. 1. 22. 
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VaramdtmarB. Hence, both of these are separately 
treated here under different sections. 

A 

JIVATMAN 

I. Existence of fivdtman proved 

The existence of fivdtman is proved through 
direct perception (intuition — pratjaksa), inference, and 
authority. Now, to begin with the first means we 
know that a certain section of the Naiyayikas, whom 
Jayanta designates as svajutJydh, holds that the term ‘F 
in the expressions — T am happy,’ T am sorry,’ T know’ 
etc., IS an object of perception. This ‘7,’ naturally, 
refers to the fivdtman and not to any material object, 
like body, sense-organ, Manas etc. It is clear from the 
above mentioned expressions that the substratum of 
happiness, sorrow, desire, cognition etc., is nothing but 
‘7.’ Now, this IS not possible, if ‘7’ were taken to mean 
anything other than the fivdtman, such as body, sense- 
organ, Manas etc ; for, none of these is conscious; while 
happiness etc. cannot be attributed to a non-consdous 
agent. Happiness, sorrow etc. show that their subs- 
tratum must be a consaous and eternal agent. 

The opponent may raise an objection here against 
the imphcation of the term T in the above expressions; 
for, the term ‘7’ m the expressions — T am fat,’ T am 
beautiful,’ T am blind,’ T am deaf’ etc., really refers to 
either body, or a sense-organ; so that, it is not quite 
sound to base the decision merely on the imphcation of 
the term ‘7.’ 

To this It may be said in reply that as the objection 
of the opponent is based on the false identity of the 
body with the Atman, it has no weight. The substra- 
tum of the term T is Atman alone, while in other cases. 


3 KR., p. 39. 
23 
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It is due to wrong notion^ and false imposition. 

^ankara Migra adds that inasmuch as the cognition 
of the term T refers to one’s own Atman, and as it 
does not refer to other’s Atman, it is concluded that the 
term ‘J’ primarily refers to Atman. If, on the other 
hand, it were to refer primarily to the body, then the 
cognition of the term ‘I’ should have beeni produced 
through the external sense-organs; for, the body is not 
an object of perception directly through Manas, while the 
cognition, expressed in the form ‘I am this,’ is produced 
through the instrumentality of Manas-, as it is produced 
even without the operation of the external sense-organs. 

As regards the view that if Atman be directly per- 
ceived, then It should have colour, it is pointed out 
in reply, that the necessity of having colour is restricted 
to the external substances alone. Hence, there is noth- 
mg to prevent the intuitive perception of Atf7!an^ 

Others are of opinion that there are direct frutis to 
prove the existence of Atman^. But as the ^rutis will 
not convince the unbelievers like the Buddhists, they 
adduce inferences to prove the existence of it. So says, 
Gautama, in his Nyaya-sutra'^', that desire, hatted, effort, 
pleasure, pain and consciousness® are the various 
probans to prove the existence of Atman. Kanada adds® 
the vital airs — prana and apdna, the closing and the 
opening of the eye-hds, state of living, the movements 
of Manas and the affections (vikard) of the other sense- 
organs to the above mentioned ptobans of Gautama. 

*NM., pp. 429-434; VS, III. 11. 9-14, ATV, p. 95, TM., 
pp. 3-6. 

5 VU., III. u. 14. 

®NBha , 1 . 1. 10, Vtde-Dve hrahmant veditavje etc. 

’NS., I. 1. 10. 

®Vi9vanatha holds that as consciousness, desire and effort 
are the probans of both the Atmans, pleasure, pain and hatred 
alone should be taken to be the right probans of the JtPdtman — Vr. 
on NS , I. 1. 10. 

9 VS., III. li. 4. 
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Now, desJtc, etc., being qualities, cannot exist with- 
out a substtatum. Then, inasmuch as it is known that 
the quahties, which belong to the physical organism 
etc., continue as long as the physical organism etc. 
exist; and as desire etc. are not found to be so, they 
cannot be regarded as qualities belonging to the physi- 
cal organism^*^. 

Again, It IS a fact of common experience that there 
exists desire, which has been defined as a wish for the 
attainment of something not already obtained^^. This 
desire is produced in a man for the attainment of an 
object which had been the source of pleasure to him 
in the past. This necessitates that the substratum of 
the desire should be that which possesses consciousness 
and IS identical with that which had experienced pleasure 
from the object of desire in the past. Physical orgamsm, 
neither being conscious nor being an unchangmg ele- 
ment, cannot be the required substratum. Recognition 
{pratjabkjnd) is not possible in physical orgamsm. 
The organs of sense also cannot be the substratum of 
desire; for it is not necessary for a single sense-organ 
to be both the desirer and the experiencer of the past. 
For instance, when a man perceives a mango fruit and 
desires it to have, we cannot say that the visual organ 
which perceives the fruit at present also possesses the 
experience of the good taste of the fruit. Again, Manas, 
being accepted as a sense-organ and an instrument ; 
cannot be the substrate of desire^^. Hence, that which 
is the substratum of desire is Atman. Similarly, hatred 
etc. also prove the existence of a separate entity, called 
Atman. 

Likewise, consciousness {jndna) also is an mdicative 
of the existence of Atman as an independent entity. 

lONV, I 1. lo; mi., p. 4U 
^^PPBh 5 ,,p 261. 

NBha., NV. and Tat., I 1 10, NM., pp. 43^-42, Kandali , 

p. 261. 
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Besides what has been said befote regarding the subs- 
tratum of consciousness^®, it should also be further 
pomted out that it cannot belong to the Manas; because, 
if the Manas be the substratum of consciousness and 
accordingly be regarded as perceiving colour etc. with 
the help of some sense-organ which is other than the five 
external sense-organs, then the difference is only verbal, 
that is, that other sense-organ would become the Manas, 
while the Manas itself, as a substratum of consciousness, 
would become the Atman. If the Manas, however, be 
beheved to be functioning independently and not in 
co-operation with that another sense-organ, then in the 
case of an object with a colour, taste etc., the organ of 
sight etc., being always present, there should be simul- 
taneity of knowledge, which is against the reahty. 
Hence, consciousness does not belong to the Manas 
which is merely an instruments^. 

Again, as from the motion of a chariot the exis- 
tence of a conscious guiding agent, in the shape of a 
charioteer, is inferred, so also from the activity and 
cessation from activity appearing in the physical organ- 
ism which have the capacity of acqmring the desirable 
and avoiding the undesirable, the existence of an 
intelligent guiding agent for the body is inferred. 
This conscious agent is no other than the Atman?-^ 

There are several other grounds for estabhshing 
the existence of AtmatM'. Thus — 

1. The presence of the variegated functioning of 
the vital airs in an organism proves the existence of a 
conscious agent m the organism who acts like the 
blower of the wmd-pipe. 

2. From the regular action of the opemng and 
closing of eye-lids, the existence of a conscious agent 

Vtie Supra, pp 53-55; z8o-83. 

M pPBha , p. 99, Kandall., pp. 72-75. 

13 PPBha., p. 99 
18 PPBha., p. 99. 
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in an organism, who would act like the puller of the 
pulley, is inferred. 

3. From the fact that the wounds of an organism 
are healed up, we infer the existence of a conscious 
agent who would be hke the master of the house re- 
pairing it. 

4. From the action of Manas towards the contact 
of the sense-organs apprehending desirable objects, 
we infer the existence of an agent, who would be like 
the boy in a corner of the house throwmg a baU to 
another baU stuck in the ground. 

5. When we see an object through the organ of 
sight, and recall the taste of that object (experienced 
before), lye find a certam change appearing in the organ 
of taste. From this, also, we infer the existence of a 
single guiding agent of the two activities, hke a person 
looking through many windows^'^. 

These are some of the proofs adduced to prove the 
existence of the Atman. 

Now, let us examine the same question in a different 
way. We are aware that the viewpomt of the Indian 
Materiahsts represents the feeUngs of the common class 
of people. Ordinarily, it is very difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to reject their views. The reason is quite simple. 
However learned one may be, after all, in his every 
day deahngs, he is no better than a true Materialist. 
Proceeding on this assumption, it is, undoubtedly, very 
difficult to assert the existence of the world hereafter, 
the existence of the Atman., and similar other things. 
In the course of our busy worldly life surrounded by 
the thickest fog of nescience, it is difficult to see thmgs 
beyond ourselves; and it is no strange that one is entirely 
unable to know of the Atman which is so very subtle 
in nature. 

This is the reason why the existence of Atman., 


PPBha , pp. 69-70 
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as understood by the orthodox schools, is questioned. 
But at the same time nobody ever demes that there is 
an entity which possesses consciousness. And accord- 
ingly, even the extremists of the Materialistic school 
have given some explanation or other of A.tman. They 
do not recogmze the existence of Aiman as somethmg 
different from matter, or its product. Within their own 
limitations, nothing more and better can be expected 
of them. No worldly man apparently ever thinks that 
the term T is not used for body or sense-organs. Even 
in the expressions T am happy,’ T possess conscious- 
ness,’ etc., the term ‘I’ apparently refers to body, or to 
the various sense-organs. But all these views fail to 
satisfy the needs of the Naiyayikas and the Vaigesikas, 
and the propounders of other orthodox schools. 

It seems to be a recognized fact that the joint 
system of Nyaya-Vaipesika occupies the first starting 
place in the realm of Indian Metaphysics. Hence, it 
appears that the first attempt, to assert the existence of 
Atman as quite different from matter or its product, 
was made by Nyaya and Vaipesika. We know that the 
description of the Supreme Entity from the empirical 
{vydvahdnkdf^ point of view is that it is Sat, Ctt, and 
Ananda. The last two aspects naturally depend upon 
the first. If a thing has no existence {sat), it is im- 
possible to assert of it anything. Hence, the first and 
the foremost attempt should be made to prove that there 
is {Sat) a Supreme Entity quite apart from body, sense- 
organ, vital airs, and the Manas. This is done by 
Nyaya and Vaipesika. We do not know anything of 
this Atman within the limitations of Nyaya and Vaipesika 
except that it exists {Sat) The attempt to prove the 
existence of other aspects, namely, Cit and Ananda, 
remains for Sankhya and Vedanta respectively. 

From the paramarthka point of view nothing can be said of 
the Supreme Entity; cf. the (^vaXi—yato vaco nwartante aprapya manaia 
saha. 
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It may be asked here: when it is possible to have the 
intuitive perception of the Atman, why should an effort 
be made to prove the skme through inference? There 
are two possible answers to this question — (i) That 
there is the intuitive perception of it is not accepted by 
aU, and (2) that it is generally seen that those who take 
delight m argumentation desire to prove a thmg through 
inference even when it is proved through direct percep- 
tion. So says (Jankara Migra that although sometimes 
the Atman is really perceived through intuition, yet, like 
cognition, produced by the flash of lightning, it does 
not get so much fixity being disregarded by such other 
conflicting perceptions as T am fair,’ T am lean 
and thin,’ and the like. Here another form of cogni- 
tion produced by probans which are other than those 
connected remotely {anyathasiddhas), makes the former 
cogmtion Itself (that is, the mtuitive cognition) quite 
firm. Moreover, it is necessary to have argumentation 
{manand) about the Atman as taught in the mjunction — 
‘the Atman should be heard about, reflected upon,’ etc. 
— ^which only is a means towards the reahzation of that 
which IS desirable, namely, the Highest Good. If there 
be no argumentation about it, then meditation {nidldhjd- 
sand) would be impossible, and consequently, there 
would be no direct reahzation, and no final emancipation 
{apavargdf-^ . 


II. jMtman defined 

The existence of the individual self having been 
proved, it is defined as that which is the substratum 
of consciousness which itself being a product is non- 
eternal,^® and also that of the feelmgs of pleasure, pain 
etc. within the limitation of a physical orgamsm. Again, 

WVU., Ill u. II. 

SC., i; p. 12, quoted by NK , p 263 (Second edition). 

2im,p. 13. 
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it has been defined by the author of the Upaskara as that 
which employs the olfactory ^and other sense-organs 
to their respective objects of cognition and that where- 
m the experiences of the objects of cogmtion reside.^^ 
Uddyotakara defines it as one who recognises {prattsan- 
dhdtd'f^. 

III. Qualities of Jivdtman 

jMfman possesses consciousness {jmnd)., pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion, effort, merit, demerit, impression 
{samskdrd), number, dimension, separateness, conjunction 
and disjunction^^. A brief treatment of some of the 
qualities is given below. 

I, Consciousness (buddht or jndnd) 

Here, in Nyaya-Vai^esika, the term consciousness 
(^ndna) is synonymous with intellect {buddhi) and appre- 
hension {upalabdhi)^ as against the Sahkhya view accord- 
ing to which intellect (buddhi) is the first evolute of the 
unconscious primordial matter (Prakpi) and is an inner 
instrument;^® consciousness {jndnd) is the function of this 
intellect®’; while apprehension {upalabdhi) belongs to the 
non-active Purusa itself®®. 

22VU.,III. 1. 2. 

2®NV,1. 1. 10, p. 64. 

PPBha , p 70. 

25 NS., 1. 1. 15; PPBha., p. 171. 

SK„ 22,33. 

27 SK, 23. 

28 Cetanasydkarturupalahdhinti — NBha , 1 . 1. 15. The psychologi- 
cal process involved in the above is explained by Vacaspati Migra 
as given below — Buddhz is a modification of the three gunas^ which 
are unconscious entities. Hence, Buddk^ which also is unconscious, 
through the passage {prandlt) made by the sense-oigan, comes in 
contact with the object and becomes itself modified into the form 
of that object. The citifaktz, on the other hand, is unchanging 
and IS of the nature of eternal consciousness. When Buddh comes 
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Though there are various forms of cogmtion 
{btiddhi), as objects of cognition are innumerable, yet it is 
classified under two broad heads — right cognition 
{vidya) and wrong cogmtion {avidyd)P The former is 
subdivided into directly sensuous, inferential, recollec- 
tive and superhuman {arsdf^. The latter also is subdi- 
vided into doubt, perversion (yiparyaya), indistinct cog- 
nition (anadlyavasdya) and dream®^. 

Of the right cognitions, that cogmtion which is 
produced by the contact of the sense-organs with their 
respective objects is said to be directly sensuous or direct 
perception®®. Gautama makes it more clear when he 
says that direct perception is that cogmtion which is 
produced by the contact of the sense-organ with the 
object, which is not expressible (avyapadepyam), which 
IS ’not erroneous and which is decisive®®. The objects 
of perception is either gross, as a pot, a cow etc., or 
subtle, as pleasure, pain etc. The perception of gross 

mto close proximity to this citifakti, it reflects ■within itself this 
cittfakti, and thereby appears as if it itself weie conscious, 
and becoming modified mto the form of the object, it cognises 
the object; so that, the modification of the Buddhi into the form 
of the object cogmsed is said to be the cognition {jitand) of that 
object. The contact of the consaous entity, through reflection, 
with the Buddht m the shape of the object cognised, is expressed 
as the function (lyapSrd) of the consaous entity {A.tman or Burma), 
and is called the apprehension {upalahdhi) of the object by the 
conscious entity. Just as the moon, bang essentially devoid of 
light, reflects the hght of the Sun which is essentially in possession 
of hght, and with this reflected light illumines objects. In the 
same way, Buddht, though itself unconscious, yet reflects the 
consaousness of the Citifaktt and thereby cogmses objects and 
makes them apprehended — Tat., I. 1. 15, pp. 233-34; Kandali, 
pp. 171-72. 

29 ppBha , p. 172. 
soppBha., p. 186. 

PPBha , p. 172. 

92 PPBha , p. 186. 

NS , I 1. 4 
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objects is through the external sense-organs, while that 
of the subtle objects is through the internal sense- 
organ®^ alone. Even in the ctfse of the perception of 
gross objects, there are two definite stages of perception. 
For instance, after the operation of the psychological 
process involved in the act of direct perception, 
namely, the contact of the sense-organ with the object, 
followed by the contact of the Mams with the sense- 
organ and lastly, that of the Manas with the AimatF’, 
the first cognition that is produced is said to be free 
from discrimination. It is, therefore, expressed as 
simple apprehension or indeterminate cogiition (nirvikal- 
pajmndf^. This is followed by the determinate cognition 
which is accompamed by the knowledge of the object 
along with its qualities. This is technically called 
savikalpajmncP’’ . 

Against the view that determinate knowledge 
isavikalpajnand) is the only type of direct perception. 
It may be pointed out that if the indeterminate form 
of cognition of an object be not adnutted, then inas- 
much as there would be no remembrance of the word 
denoting it, there would not be the determinate 
cognition of it either. Hence, in order to have the 
determinate knowledge of an object one must admit the 
indeterminate knowledge of it also®®. 

The auxiliaries for the direct perception of an 
object are: the presence of magmtude (inahattva), pos- 
session of several parts, presence of manifested colour 
aided by merit and demerit. Besides these, the contacts 
of the Atman, Manas, sense-organ and the object are also 
necessarjT- factors for the direct perception®®. 


^^Kandali., p. 188. 

®®NBha ,114, Kandali., p. 188. 

36 PPBha., p. 186; Kandali., p 189. 

37 PPBha., p 186, Kandali., p. 189. 
36 Kandali., p. 189 

39 PPBha., p. 186. 
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The direct perception of colour, taste, smell and 
touch IS caused by the contact of their respective 
sense-organs with theii respective objects, by their 
inherence in composite substances, and by virtue of 
their havmg peculiarities withm themselves {svagatavi- 
fesdf)^. The perception of sound proceeds from the 
two-fold contacts, namely, the contact of the Manas 
with the sense-organ wherein the sound inheres, and 
that of the Manas with the Atman. It is cognised 
through the auditory organ itself^. The perception of 
number, dimension, separateness, conjunction, disjunc- 
tion, priority, posteriority, visadity, fluidity, velocity 
and motion proceeds from their inherence m perceptible 
substances through the instrumentality of the visual 
and the tactile sense-organs^^. The perception of cogni- 
tion, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, motive is due to 
the contact of the Manas with the Atman. The percep- 
tion of the generalities of substance, quahty and motion 
is by means of those sense-organs which perceive their 
substrates, wherein they inhere^®. 

As regards the perception of yogms in the ecstatic 
condition, it is due to the Manas aided by the yogic 
properties that the intuitive perception of one’s own 
self and that of another, of Akd^a, Dik, Kdla, l?aramdmt, 
air, Manas., and of the quahties, motions, generalities, 
quiddities and inherence inhering m them, takes place. 
In the case of yogms, who are not in ecstatic mood, 
direct perception is possible regarding objects, which are 
subtle, hidden and removed far off through the four-fold 
contacts helped by the yogic properties^. 

The next is the inferential cognition which is pro- 

PPBha 5 p. 186, Kandali , p 194 
41 pPBha,, pp 186-87, Kandalj , p 19-I 
PPBha , p. 187, Kandail , p 194. 

PPBha, p. 187, 

PPBha, p. 187. 
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duced by the perception of the probans^®. The (^ahda- 
pramdna admitted by Nyaya is included under inference^®. 
The third form of vidya is remembrance. It is caused 
by the contact of the Adman and the Manas aided by 
such causes as the perception of an indicative {Itnga- 
iargand), desire for remembering and the associated 
ideas and the like, and from impression produced by 
distinct cogmtion, by repetition and by an impressive 
regard for the object concerned^’. 

Coming to the superhuman {arsd) type of cogmtion, it 
IS found that in the case of sages who are responsible for 
the propounding of the Vedas, it is found that from the 
contact of the Atman and the Manas helped by a particular 
kind of merit, there appears an mtuitional cogmtion 
{prdtibhajmna), correct in all its details, as regards the 
supersensuous objects — ^past, present and future, and also 
regarding dharma etc. mentioned or not mentioned in 
the scriptures. Generally, such an intuitive perception is 
found with superhuman beings — sages etc., but some- 
times it is also possible with ordinary human beings^®. 

Besides these forms of cogmtion, there is another 
form of cogmtion called siddha-darcana. This is a sort 
of direct perception which is acquired by the use of 
certain ointment applied to the eyes and to the feet and 
also by the use of pills etc., through which one 
can directly perceive objects which ate very subtle, 
hidden and removed far off^®. 

Of the wrong cognitions iavidyd')^ that wherem a 
doubt IS felt as to the nature of the object on account 
of its possessing the distmctive characteristics of several 

PPBha , p. 200. 

*®PPBhI,p 213. 

PPBha , p. 256 Also Vide — Umesha Mishra — Smyti Theory 
according to Nyaya-Vai5esika — ^K. P. Pathaka Commemoration 
Vol. pp. 177-86. 

*8 PPBha., p. 258. 

“PPBha., p. 258. 
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objects but not the differentiating characteristics; so that, 
no decisive knowledge can be had about that object. 
It IS said to be a case of doubtful cognition®®. A perverse 
knowledge (vtparjajd) pertains to direct perception and 
inference only. As for the former, we &ad that of the 
two objects, possessed of distinctive characteristics, it 
so happens that the real object is not perceived by a 
person whose sense-organ is affected by bile, phlegm 
and wind; and then from the impression produced by 
the previous perception of the object not present before 
the observer, helped by the contact of the Manas with 
the Atman aided by demerit, there appears a cognition 
which IS quite opposite to the nature of the object 
present. This is a case of perverse knowledge®^. 

Indistinct cogmtion also appears in regard to direct 
perception and inference. As for instance, sometimes 
we find a mere idea, about an object, appearing in the 
form-* what may this be’.^ This may be either due to 
the absent-mindedness of the observer, or to the fact 
that the observer is desirous of knowing further details 
about the object itself. This is said to be a case of 
indistinct knowledge®^. 

The last form of wrong cogmtion is dream. When 
our sense-organs have ceased to function, and the Manas 
has retired, then through the impressions of the sense- 
organs certain cogmtions are produced during our 
half-sleeping state. These cogmtions are known as 
dream cogmtions®®. 

Now, it may be enquired whether these forms of 
cognition belonging to the ]lvdtman are eternal or not; 
for, we find that non-touchabihty, which is a quality of 


50 ppBha., pp. 174-75. 

PPBha 5 p. 177. 

PPBha 5 p. 182. 

pp 183-84, Also Vide — Umesha Mishia — Dteam 
Theoiy in Indian Thought — Allahabad Umveisity Studies, Voh 
V. pp. 269-321. 
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consciousness, is found both in an eternal substance, 
like the A.kafa and also in a non-eternal entity like 
karmen\ hence, there appears i doubt. To this it is 
said in reply that — (i) Consciousness is known to every- 
body as non-eternal, hke pleasure and pain. (2) The 
experiences, expressed as T shall know,’ T know,’ T 
have known’, refer to all the three divisions of time, 
which is not possible unless consciousness is non- 
eternal. (3) Again, it has also been said above that 
cogmtion is a product®^. All these prove that cogmtion 
IS non-eternal. But by non-etermty of consciousness we 
should not mistake it for being momentary (ksanika). 

It IS also clear from this that consciousness is not 
the very nature of Atman. In fact, the Atman is es- 
sentially non-conscious (jada), but it becomes conscious 
only when, due to the sense-organ and the object contact, 
consciousness is produced in it®®. If consciousness were 
the very nature of it, then everybody would have be- 
come omniscient®®. By consciousness the Naiyayikas 
mean the cognition of an object produced by Manas, or 
the sense-organ and the object contact. Such a cons- 
ciousness is only occasional in the Atman, although both 
are inseparably related to each other®'^. This, again, is pro- 
duced, as is clear from the above, only when the Atman 
comes to possess an orgamsm, and not otherwise®®. 

2. Pleasure and patn 

Happy experiences, felt in the Jwdtman through the 
contact of the Atman and the Manas aided by the results 
of virtuous deeds, are denoted as pleasure {sukhd). 
Affection, happy appearance etc., are its effects. 
In regard to past objects, it is produced through 


®*NS., I. i. 4, NM , p. 496; Kandali., p. 73; PRM, p. 34. 
®®NM., pp. 432-33, J12; SPBha., I. 145. 

®®NM., p. 432. 

6’NM., p. 512. 
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memory; in regard to future objects, it is brought 
about by volition (sankalpa)', and that which is 
felt by the wise, even ih the absence of such causes 
as remembrance of objects, desire and volition, is 
due to their self-knowledge, control over the sense- 
organs, contentment and speafic merits®®. As it is 
not a fact that aU the feehngs of one who has acquired 
discriminative knowledge {vtvekin) are naturally of 
painful nature, we should not consider pleasure to be 
merely an absence of pain. That persons having true 
knowledge do possess happy experiences (anugraha) 
within themselves is a fact which admits no denial®®. 

Similarly, unhappy experiences felt within one’s 
own self at the presence of undesirable objects through 
the contact of the Manas with the Aiman, aided by the 
results accruing from non-meritorious deeds, are des- 
cribed as pain (duhkha). In case of past objects, it is 
due to memory, while in case of future objects, it is 
produced by volition isankalpdf^. Pain should not , be 
considered as merely an absence of pleasure®®. 

Naiyayikss do not admit pleasure to be a distinct 
category. But then it should not be considered that 
they deny the very existence of feehngs of pleasure. 
What they mean is that pure happiness cannot be found 
in this umveise. It is generally mixed up with pain. 
Hence, pleasure also is a form of pain®®. 

3. Desire {iccha) 

It IS a sort of wish for the attainment of an object 
which one has not got®^ and which is expressed in the 

59 PPBha , p. 259. 

60 Vyom , p. 624. 

61 PPBha., p 260. 

62 Vvom , p. 624 

«> 3 NBha.,I 1. 2, 9. 
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form — ‘may this be mine’ etc.®® This is produced out 
of the contact of the Manas with the Atman, through 
pleasure etc., or through reiriembrance etc. It is the 
cause of effort, remembrance, merit and dement. It has 
several forms®®. 

4. Aversion (dvesa) 

It IS the feeling which makes one think himself 
burmng or being irritated. It proceeds from the con- 
tact of the Manas with the Atman through the help of 
pain or remembrance. It is the cause of effort, re- 
membrance, merit and demerit. It has several forms®'^. 

5 . Effort (Jirayatna) 

It is of two kinds — (i) that which proceeds from 
mere living, and (2) that which proceeds from desire 
and aversion. The former is that which helps the 
series of upward and downward breathings m the 
sleeping man and which brings about the contact of the 
Manas with the external sense-organs during the waking 
state. This is produced from the contact of the Manas 
with the Atman aided by merits and demerits. The 
latter kind of effort is, however, produced out of the 
contact of the Manas with the Atman helped by desire, 
or aversion. It helps the preservation of physical 
organism and such activities which lead to the attain- 
ment of desirable and to the abandoning of the un 
desirable®®. 

6. Impression (samskdra) 

Regardmg the process of its production, it may be 
pointed out that after the usual process of cognition. 


Kandall., p. 261. 
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yogic dharma also will come to an end at some particular 
time, and together with it the eflFect of it, namely, the 
experience of eternal bhss,’will also disappear. 

Nor can it be held that although the bhss is 
eternal, and as such, is equally present both in the state 
of liberation and that of bondage, yet it is not experienc- 
ed during the latter state owing to the presence of an 
organism; for, the presence of organism, which is 
exclusively helpful to the experience of pleasure and 
pain, cannot be an obstacle in the way of the experience 
of eternal bliss. 

' Therefore, Vatsyayana thinks that the view is un- 
sound and rejects it. 

It IS very difficult to say exactly what was the original 
view of the Naiyayikas and the Vaigesikas on this point. 
It is clear from the Nyaya and the Vaigesika Sutras,^^® 
and other works of the schools that absolute freedom 
from pain exists during the state of hberation. In other 
words, the Atman becomes free from all the qualities 
which directly or indirectly lead to pam^^?^ But g^d 
that there exists some ffistinction between the view- 
point of the two schools. Madhavacarya in his Sahksepa- 
gankarajaya^^® says that ^ankaracarya being asked 
by some one, had said that accordmg to the Vai§esikas, 
the state of the Atman is just hke the Akdfa and that 
It is absolutely free from its quahties, while accordmg 
to the Naiyayikas, there is also the experience of bhss. 
Although much doubt is felt regardmg the authenticity 
of this work, yet we cannot entirely overlook this view. 
Even later on, the author of the Sarvasiddhanta- 
sangraha^^® and Bhasarvajna^®® clearly support the view 

128 NS , I 1. 22, VS , I. 1. 4 

12’ We should remembei that pain includes the -woildly 
pleasure also — NBha., I 1 2, 9. 

128 XVI. Verses 68-69 

129 Naiyayika Paks'i, Veises 41-42 

130 Nyayasata, Ac;aina-Paiichheda. 

2 ) 
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of Madhava. And it is, thetefore, that we find an old 
verse wherein some one expresses his desire to go and 
pass his days in the fine forest of Brnda, as a jackal 
instead of desiring for the Moksa of the Vaipesika^®^. It 
may also be suggested that perhaps it was the Nyaya 
view which led Vatsyayana to criticise it in his Bhasya. 

Considering both these two views it appears that 
the view — ‘there is the manifestation of eternal bliss in 
the Aloksa’ is an old one. The supporters of this view 
might have thought that even the Gautama-Sutra does 
not deny the existence of eternal happiness. What the 
Sutra says is that there is the absolute freedom from 
pain and its cause. But what does it mean except that 
there is eternal happiness which appears after the pain 
and its cause are removed? It is quite likely that even 
in the later centuries, the view got its supporters. But 
the supporters do not represent the Nyaya-view m 
general. _ Bhasarvajna, one of the supporters, has got 
his own independent views on several topics which are 
not accepted by all the Naiyayikas. 

Moreover, it is not quite certain whether the view 
origmaUy belonged to the Naiyayikas. Scholars, like 
Raghunatha (Jiromani, Gadadhara Bhattacarya, Raghut- 
tama, and others attribute this view to old Mimamsakas, 
while Vacaspati Migra I, Udayanacarya, and others 
appear to attribute it to the Vedantins. There is some 
confusion between the views of the old Mimamsakas 
and those of the Naiyayikas on certain pomts, and our 
investigations show that some of the views which 
origindly belonged to the Mimamsakas became assoaa- 
ted with the Naiyayikas so much so that people forgot 
the original source and came to recognize the Naiyayikas 
as their original propounders. This might be also due 
to the fact that the view-points of these two schools 
resemble very much. 

131 Vide — Varam brndavane famje ffgalaipa/» hhajamyahmu i 
Na pmarvatfestkim muktim prdrthayamt kadacana ii 
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Hence, as it has been already said, it appears that at 
no stage, the Aiman of the Naiyayikas possesses any 
natural happiness or bhss. ' It is essentially jada although 
owing to the activities of the sense-organs and the 
Manas it comes to possess happiness etc. The only 
thing which remains with the Atman during the state 
of liberation is its own Manas. 

VI State of Jlvdtman during the Cosmic Rest 

It would not be out of place to point out the 
difference between the state of liberation and the state 
of Atman during the dissolution period {pralaja). In 
both the states, the Atman., is undoubtedly, free from 
pain, but in the former state the cause for the ex- 
perience of pleasure and pain is absolutely exhausted, 
while It IS not so in the latter case. It is, therefore, 
that as soon as the Cosmic Rest is over, the Jivdtman 
comes to possess an organism under the influence of 
merit and demerit^®^. 


B 

PARAMATMAN 

It has been said above that both the production and 
the destruction of the individuals and the umverse 
ultimately depend upon the good will of MahepvareP'^ . 
But the very existence of His is doubted by some. 
Hence, it is necessary to adduce arguments in support 
of His existence before proceeding further. 

I E.\ IS fence proved 

Inference and rathciio- {A.gciiV) aie tfc only me? ns 

133 ^ ,3p_ 50-7.503 

133 Supra, pp 2)3, 264, 270. 
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of right cognition to prove His existence. But as the 
Agamic proof is not accepted by the non-behevers, hke 
the Buddhists and others, the Naiyayikas first adduce 
several inferential proofs in support of His existence. 
As for the Vaigesikas, it is very difficult to say whether 
they actually believed in the existence of the 'Paramdt- 
man. Efforts have been made to interpret some of the 
Vaigesika Sutras’-^^, so as to show that the Vai9esikas 
also, hke other orthodox schools, were originally theistic 
in nature. But the interpretations are very doubtful. One 
can easily interpret these two Sutras and see that Kanada 
did not mean to include Ipara m his Sutras. And it is, 
perhaps, one of the reasons why the Vaigesikas have 
been called half-atheists {ardhavmnapkas) by the later 
orthodox writers. But there is no doubt that the later 
writers on the Vaigesika Sutras did introduce the theistic 
element in their works. 

I. Udayand s view about the existent e of God 

It has been said above that the existence of the 
^aramdtman is doubtful; hence, proofs are adduced 
to prove His existence. But Udayanacarya in his 
famous theistic treatise says that there is hardly any 
ground for doubt and consequently, any need for in- 
vestigation regarding His existence; for, every one 
knows and worships Him in some form or other. 
Thus, he says that the followers of the Upanisads 
(mduding the Vedtotins) worship Him as One who is 
pure (secondless) and enhghtened by nature; the fol- 
lowers of Kapila, as the perfected First-Knower {Adi- 
vidvdn, Siddhah — Kutasthamtyahf-^^-, the followers of 
Patanjali, as the Bemg who is untouched by the affiic- 

13 «VS., I. 1. 3, II. 1. 18. 

For the implication of these epithets PWSS., Vol. II 
pp. 170-173 
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tions {kkfasy^^-, actions {karmaii)-}-^'^ their fruits (vipakd) 
in the form of jdtts, namety, manusyatva etc., djus (the 
contact of the vital air wifh the organism), and bhoga (the 
experience of pleasure and pain within oneself; and 
dgaya (that which sleeps or remains in the Atman tiU the 
time of the fruition of the past deeds, that is, the adrsta\ 
and Who by assuming a ‘phantasmal body (ntrmdna- 
kdyap^'^ revealed the Veda^®^ and imparts grace (in 
the form of bestowing upon us the reward of heaven 
and liberation etc.); the followers of Mahdpagupati, as the 
absolutely Independent One who is undefiled by actions 
opposed to those enjoined in the Vedas and sanctioned 
by popular usage, that is. He who is absolutely free 
from the so-called demeritorious acts; the ^aivas, as 
Qtva (free from the three gums')-, the Vaisnavas, as 'Puru- 
sottamap^ the Pauranikas, as the Supreme Father (lit. 
the Father of father); the Sacrificiahsts, as the Presidmg 
Deity of the sacrifice {yajnapurusa)-, the Saugatas (that is. 

The five kinds of afflictions refened to here are' — cmd^a 
(nescience), asmita (egoism), rdga (attachment), dvesa (aversion), and 
abhimvefa (love of hfe as expressed m the form ‘would that I were 
never to cease. May I hve on’) YS. and YBha., II. 3-9. 

137 By karman is meant here the 'peiformance of meritorious 
deeds in the form of Apamedha etc. which is the cause of dharma 
and the demeiitorious deeds m the form of kiUing a Brahmana etc. 
which leads to adharma. 

133 It IS felt that how can God without having an orgamsm, 
in the absence of any worldly action, be able to start a tradition^ 
For this It IS said that He for the purpose of creating the umverse 
manifests His own body merely by His desire or out of the col- 
lected cetana of the worldly creatures and this body of His is known 
as the ‘phantasmal body.’ For the full explanation of this term 
PWSS , Vol. I pp. 47-58. 

Sampradlyate gurund psyajeti sanipiadajo Vedah — KPP., p 14, 
BodhanI includes the usage of ghuta, pcta, etc , also Thus, God 
has revealed the Veda and has taught the usage of y^ta, paia, 

etc. 

w U/iafM means all- knowing and non- worldly. 
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the Buddhas), as the Omniscient;^^^ the Digambaias (one 
of the Sects of Jaina) as Uncovered;^^^ the Mimamsakas, 
as That which is enjoined (by* the Vedas ) as the object 
of worship; the Naiyayikas, as the Being who is endowed 

The teim ksamka-sarvaina as used by Vardhamana explain- 
ing the term sarvama is really God conceived as such. It is well- 
known that sarvaina is one of the names of the Buddha (Vide- 
Amarakosa, L 13). The word ksanika imphes that the doctrine 
was of those Schools of Buddhism which upheld the theory of 
Umveisal Flux. The Cunyavadins are, of course, excluded — PWSS., 
Vol. 11 . p. 178. 

There is no room for a Supreme God in the Jama religious - 
philosophy. The Digambaras believe that every soul passes through 
fourteen stages, {gunasthdna) on its way to final deliverance. The 
last two are known as Sayogtkevallgunasthdnaka and Ayogtkevaliguna- 
sthdnaka and correspond to Jivanmukh and 'Vtdehamuktt^ respective- 
ly. The former represents the stage in which the soul gams 
eternal wisdom, unlimited insight, everlasting happiness and 
unbounded power, and becomes, as a matter of course, the Guru 
of the entire universe, mcludmg the devas. The third pait of 
Qttkla-dhydna is developed m this stage, the first two having been 
alieady perfected in the preceding stage. Though the soul still 
resides in the body, it reaches every part of the Universe. On 
this level of spiritual culture the ]tva is able to found sects 
(JCirthas) and thereby, become a TMhankara^ if only he is inclined 
towards it and preach the truths revealed to him Such a ]iva^ 
V12 , a Tzrthankma^ is the object of human worship. The four- 
teenth stage, called by the name of Ayogt-Kevali^ is the last in the 
senes, and as soon as this is reached, the soul realizes Nirvana 
and becomes a Siddha, The Siddha and freed soul, together with 
infinite others of a similar order, dwell for ever, above the Siddha- 
<^ild^ descending no more on the lower planes and taking no 
longer any interest m the affairs of the world. He has a formless 
existence, and a body which is neither light nor heavy. 

The term Nirdvarana (uncovered) as used m the text stands 
for the last two gunasthdnas^ specially, the fourteenth. All the 
ghatikarmans^ viz , those which obscure the jildna and darpana 
{jnandvaraniya and daipandvaramya) of the soul and those which 
infatuate it (Alohanlya and anfardya) disappear m the 12th stage; 
so that what are generally known as a^Jdti-karmans (viz., Vedanya^ 
AyuSy Ndma and Gotra) only remain m the thirteenth. [These 
aghdtikarmans correspond to a certain extent to the so-called 
^prdrahdha^ karmans which result in jdti-Ndma and Gotra as named 
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With all the attributes which befit Him, Carvakas, as 
One whose authority is estabhshed by the convention 
of the world, what rfiore — ^whom even the artisans 
worship as Vtpakarman, the Great Architect, now, 
although with regard to such a Bemg, the Lord 
pm, whose power is umversally recognked, like caste, 
family,^^^ school (jaMd) of Veda, family duties 

etc., there can hardly be any ground for doubt, and 
consequently, any need for investigation.^^® 

A question is raised here: If God is so well- 
known, then no effort should be made even by the 
Naiyayikas to prove His existence according to the 
dictum — ‘inference should not be' adduced m support of 
things havmg either absolute non-existence, as hare’s 
horn, son of a barren woman etc., or being proved 
beyond all doubts, like the 'Paramdtman in the present 
case; but only in cases where doubt exists.’^^’’ To this 
Udayana says that all the discussions and inferences 
about His existence are of the nature of contemplation 
Qmnana) which follows fravam. His references in the 
(^rutis, Smrtis, Purdnas etc. represent the stage of fravana 
only; so that, nothing is wrong if in spite of His being 
so weU-known to all, efforts are made to prove His 
existence through inferences. 

here), Ajus and hhoga ( = Vedamjd)]. These do not obscure the 
omnisaence of the soul, but help to keep up the body, and as 
soon as these are exhausted the body falls off. The two kinds 
of Moksa {Sadeha and Videhd) are known as Bhavamoksa and 
Drvyamoksa respectively — PWSS , Vol. II, pp. 178-179. 

King etc , or an image with four hands etc. — ^Bodhanl, p. 4. 

The word gotra means the name of the in whose line 
one IS born, the ancestor being a son or descendant of one of the 
seven great Rs/r and the eighth Agastya Foi a clear understand- 
ing of these terms — gotra and pravaia Vide P. V. Kane — JBBRAS 
(N. S) Vol. II., Nos. I and 2, 1935, pp 1-17. 

Vaidhamana explains it as the Rfi chosen by the Yajamana 
in a saciitice. 

'^^®KP , Stavaka 1 , Veise 2 along with the piose poition 
«’NBha, I 1. I. 
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2. Grounds for doubts 

Udayana notes five kinds- of objections against His 
existence which may possibly be raised by the non- 
behevers, on the following grounds: (i) absence of a 
supersensuous ground for the existence of life after 
death; (2) the possibility of otherwise (that is, without 
admitting God) carrying out the means to another 
world, namely, sacrifice; (3) the exitsence of proofs 
demonstrating His non-existence; (4) His unreliable 
character as a proof or a source of right knowledge even 
on the assumption of His existence; and (5) absence of 
proofs proving His existence. Now, these five objec- 
tions are generally attributed to the Carvaka, the Bud- 
dhist and the Mimamsakas. Udayana has given very 
clear and lucid answers to all these objections in his 
Nyaya-Kusurranjali and Atmatattvaviveka. Giving even 
in brief the summary of these answers would unusually 
enlarge the volume of the book. In fact, answers to 
these questions exhaust a considerable portion of Nyaya 
and Vaigesika and may form a separate independent 
volume altogether. Hence, I do not want to proceed 
here on that hne. I shall give answers to the last 
objection which requires direct proofs for demonstrating 
His existence, and then pass on to His other aspects. 

3. Grounds for Hts existence 

The following are some of the reasons to prove 
the existence of the Paramdtman : 

(1) The earth being a product, like a pot, must 
have a doer. A doer must have the direct knowledge 
of the cause of the product, a desire to produce it, 
and also an effort to bring about the effect. A human 
being cannot be such a doer. Therefore, we conclude 
that there is God who is the creator of this earth. 

(2) Again, it is a fact that para?ndnus do not possess 
productive motion during the Cosmic Rest (Pralaja). 
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Without such a motion they cannot join together so as 
to form effects in the form of dvjanuka, etc. 'Paramdnus 
and adrstas, bemg non-eetam, cannot produce that motion. 
The Jlvas, also, without being in contact with an orgam- 
ism, which is not possible during the period of dissolu- 
tion, cannot produce that motion. But motion must be 
imparted to the paramdnus for grouping together. Hence, 
It IS inferred that there is an Intelligent Agent, that is, 
Jfvara who imparts this motion. 

(3) Agam, the whole universe must have a direct 
or an indirect support; for, being weighty it does not 
fall down; like the body of a bird in the sky. Similarly, 
the whole universe is to be destroyed by the effort of 
some one; as the universe is a product, like a cloth 
which is to be destroyed. Now, a human being can 
neither be a support, nor a destroyer of the umverse. 
Hence, we infer the existence of Ifvara for these purposes. 

(4) The various traditional arts of this umverse, 
such as, the making of pot, cloth, etc. must have a 
teacher to teach to others and give a start to the con- 
vention. This also is not possible for any human 
being. Hence, we presume the existence of a super- 
natural Being who is God. 

(5) The authoritativeness of the Veda depends 
upon the authoritativeness of the cause, that is, its 
author. This is not possible in other than God. 

(6) Again, the Vedas necessitate that they must 
be produced by an Omniscient Being. That which is 
not so IS not a Veda. It must be said here that the 
Naiyaylkas believe that the Vedas have got authors, 
like other authoritative texts. Against the apauruseyatva 
of the Mimamsakas, the Naiymikas hold that there is no 
authoritativeness in a work if its author is not known. 
So says Udayanacar3’-a — ^when we have proved that words 
are not immaculate self-sufficient entities, we can regard 
the Veda as the word of a reliable authority, and hence, 
an instrument of right cognition. Othervnse, if the 
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Veda were eternal, it would be open to this suspicion 
that It may not be reliable; as no one knows when and 
by whom it was propounded; irf ordinary usage, all such 
words as cannot have their source traced, are regarded 
as of doubtful veracity^^®. In this way, also it is proved 
that there is an Omniscient God. 

(7) Lastly, the dvyamka and the tryanuka, being 
substances, possess dimension which, being a quality 
of an effect, is an effect itself. Neither the dimension of 
the paramdnu nor that of the dvyamka can be its cause; 
for, the former is the eternal dimension, while the 
latter is ampanmana. If these were the causes, then it 
will have to be admitted that an effect is produced even 
without a support, and that the dvyamka possesses 
magnitude, which is not possible. Owing to these and 
similar other difficulties, it is admitted that the dimension 
of the dvyamka and the tryanuka is produced by number. 
For the production of the dimension of a dvyanuka, 
out of number two we require an apeksahuddhi m order 
to produce the generahty called dvitva. No human 
being is present just after the Cosmic Rest is over; 
so that, our apeksabuddht cannot help the production of 
the dimension of the dvyanuka. Hence, we infer that 
there is God whose apeksahuddhi has helped the produc- 
tion of this dimension, and consequently, the production 
of the entire umverse^^®. 

All these are supported by grutis and smrfis. 
Besides, there are several other frutis to prove the 
existence of the Paramdtman. 

II. Definition of Paramdtman 

Having proved the existence of Paramdtman, we may 
proceed with His definition. The authors of Nyaya have 

148 ]v,[p ^ pp_ ^30-3 1 Vide also Ft. Note of Dr. Jha’s ttansla- 
tion of NBha and NV , Vol. II , p. 317. 

Stavaka 5. 
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defined Him as the instrumental cause of the universe. 
Upon Him depends the acquisition of the fruits of one’s 
past actions.^®® He is also defibied as One whose wor- 
ship IS declared to be the means of heaven and 
liberation.^®^ He is also known to us as One who 
possesses eternal consciousness, bliss and other s imila r 
qualities.^^^ 

III. Characteristics of Varamdtman 

He is endowed with such quahties as — absence of 
demerit, false knowledge and negligence; presence of 
merit, true knowledge and mtuitiveness {samadhisampad). 
He also possesses the eight-fold powers consisting of 
animd, laghimd, mahtmd, prdpti^ prdkdmja, vaptva, iptva 
and yatrakdmdvasdyitvdP^^^ as a result of His merit and 
knowledge. His merit follows the bent of His Will 
{sankalpa). He controls the activity of the residuum, 
of merit and demerit subsisting m each individual (Jiv- 
dtman), as also that of the earth and other material 
substances. He is Ommpotent in regard to His crea- 
tion, not however, failing to be influenced by the results 

150 NS. andNBha.,IV. i. 19. 

KP , stavaka i, Ktaka, 2. 
i 52 TD,p. 12. 

That power through which one can reduce himself to the 
form of paramanu is known as amma; that which makes a man 
capable of making his body so hght as to rise up even through 
the help of the rays of the sun is called laghimd^ that which enables 
a man to make the subtlest possible thing as big as possible is 
known as mahimd, that which quahfies a man to touch even the 
moon through the tip of his little finger is called prdpti, that which 
makes him enjoy freedom of desire so as to even enter into 
the ground as if he is diving into water is known as prdkdmja; 
that which makes him bring under his contiol eveiything with- 
out hjmself being undei other’s control is called vaptva; that which 
quahfies him to ptoduce, ptolecl and destroy everything is called 
tfifva; and that" which makes him achieve whatever he desires 
at whatever lime is known %% joftakdrudvawjilva or safja-sankalpa, 
YBba., III. 44. 
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of acts, done by the beings He creates. He has 
obtained all the results of His deeds, and continues to 
act for the sake of His created beings; because, just as 
the father acts for his children, so does l^ara also act 
for hving beings. He is the Seer, the Cogniser, and 
the Knower of all things.^®^ 

He is the instrumental cause of the universe. This 
is proved from the fact that the Primordial Matter, 
paramdnu, and karman, bemg themselves unconscious, 
are found to act only when prior to begmmng they have 
an intelligent agent to control them. Such an agent is 
the ^ aramdtmarP’^ . He creates the universe by reason of 
His nature being so, just as the earth upholds things, 
because such is its nature. It is Ipara who makes the 
less-knowmg Jiva go to heaven or to heU. The 
activities of the universe exist as long as He remains 
awake, and when He takes rest all the activities remain 
stopped in the state of Cosmic Rest. This proves that 
He IS the instrumental cause of the umverse.^®® His 
very nature consists of activity 

^ He IS different from the Jivdtman, as He possesses 
distinct qualities, such as — etermty of intelligence, num- 
ber, dimension, separateness, conjunction, disjunction, 
desire, and effort^®®. Uddyotakara lays emphasis on 
number, dimension, separateness, conjunction, disjunc- 
tion and inteUigence only as His qualities^®®. Further on, 
Uddyotakara asserts that He possesses desire which is 
not tainted with nescience and is not obstructed in 
regard to anythmg, like His intelligencci®®. 


«*NBha,IV 1 21 
1 S 5 NV,IV. 1.21. 

is6NV,IV. I. 21. p. 467. 

157 NV,IV. 1. 21. 

1®® BhaP., verse 34, NVr, p 244, NV., IV., 1 21 p 465 
NV., p. 465 
i«'>NV.,p. 466 
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He does not possess any organism^®!. Vacaspati also 
quotes (^ruU in support of this^®^. He teaches us what 
IS good and bad througfi the Vedas. He is the Father 
of the Universe^®®. He is only One^®^. 

The 'Paramdtman is neither haddha, nor liberated. He 
IS beyond these. As He does not possess nescience 
and pain, He is not under bondage. Ag ain, there 
exists dharma in Him through karman, and through 
dharma again, there is the eight-fold aiparjas in Him, 
He cannot be called hberated as well. Uddyota- 
kara says that as these are related terms, Ipara, who is 
never baddha, cannot be ever liberated^®®. It is, there- 
fore, that He is called eternally hberated. 

T. A brief discussion about some of His characteristics 

(i) It has been told above that faramatman 
eternally possesses knowledge. Now, a question is 
raised: whether Ipara is of the very nature of Jndna, as 
some hold, or is only a substratum of Jndna. Vatsya- 
yana, undoubtedly, holds the latter view and is of 

op ini on that the (fruti — '‘Pa£yatyacaksub sa...vetti 

vedjam^^^^ also supports that Ipara is the substratum of 
knowledge. Even the (fruti — ’’Yah sarvajnah sarvcwif^^"^ 
speaks of the same. Again, it is said that the existence 
of the Varamdtman, who is not qualified by intelhgence, 
desire and effort, cannot be proved; so that, all these 
three qualities are the probans of the Paramdtman also.“® 

Tat , p 421; Laugaksi Bhaskara says that thete is the pos- 
sibihty of God’s having an organism produced through our adrsta 
just as the adrsta of a man causes the production of the orgamsm 
of his wife — ^TK , p 5 . 

Tat., p. 426. 
iw ^ p. 244. 

Kandali , p 57 
^WNV , iV. 1 21 p. a66 

CLI , 19. 

J''’ MU.,'lI. n. 7 

iM NBha , on NS., IV. 1. 21 p 686 
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This also disapproves the view that Ifpara is attributeless. 
Then again, it may be asked: What about the ^ruUs 
which directly speak of the VarUmdtman as attributeless? 
To this It is said that the grutis speak of the Varamdtimn 
as such only to prevent the possibihty of the devotees 
becoming attached to the various Atparyas belonging 
to the 'Baramdtman which would only drag them back 
to the world and be an obstacle m their way to the 
final liberations®^. 

(2) About the number of qualities possessed by 
Ipara there is a difference of opimon between the Nyaya 
and the Vaipesika systems. According to the Vaigesikas, 
Ipara possesses the ordinary quahties of number, dimen- 
sion, separateness, conjunction and disjunction, and the 
specific quahties of consciousness, desire and effort.^'^® 
But (Jridhara does not accept this view^'^^. He further 
notes that others, however, hold that to God belongs 
unobstructed mtelligence alone which constitutes His 
creative power through which alone the activities pro- 
ceeding from desire and effort are also performed. 
Hence, according to these people, God does not possess 
these two qualities. In other words. He has only six 
qualities in all^'^^. Although (Jridhara attributes this 
view to others, yet he himself appears to have accepted 
it where he speaks of Ipara as the substratum of six 
qualities^'^®. 

But then there is another difficulty Pracastapada 
clearly says that due to the desire of Mahepara creation 
and dissolution take place^^^. While commenting upon 
this, (Jrldhara does not say anything and silently ac- 
cepts the presence of desire in Mahe^vara. Agam, Ud- 

KP , Stavaka III. Kanka. 17, KPP. on the same. 

I™ BhaP., verse 34 

Kandali , p 57. 

^’’^Kandali , p. 57. 

Kandall , p. 57. 
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clyotakara also says that Ipara possesses six qualities 
onlyi’5. But )ust after this, again, he says that, of course, 
unchecked desire belongs to lpar(P'^. Similarly, Vacas- 
pati also accepts that both desire and effort are eternally 
present in IparcP'^. Jayanta also supports this view^’®. 

In order to remove this difficulty should we say 
that those who hold that both desire and effort do 
not exist in Ipara think that His unobstructed intelli- 
gence alone constitutes these two qualities, and there- 
fore, these are not separately mentioned? 

Jayanta makes his view clear in a different way. 
Even accepting the etermty of desire {svarupamdtrena) in 
Ipara, he says that sometimes durmg the mterval of 
creation and dissolution, a desire, in the form ‘may a 
particular man experience a particular kind of bhoga 
proceeding from a particular kmd of action’ is produced 
in IpardP^. This is also clear from the writings of 
Pragastapada and others who in spite of the fact that 
they beheve in the etermty of desire in Ipara, say that 
a desire is produced in Mahepara to create the umverse 
or to dissolve it. In other words, it appears that there 
IS, no doubt, eternal desire in Ipara, but that is of no 
use for the worldly activities, just as in spite of the 
fact that the Atman is ever in contact with the Manas, 
jet that contact does not produce any cognidon, and 
for which another contact is required. 

( 3 ) Jayanta is of opimon that Ipara also possesses 
eternd bliss {sukhd). This is supported by Agama. If 
there be no eternal bliss m Him, then there cannot be the 
capacity to create and dissolve this umverse^®®. But we 
know that almost all the Naiyayj,kas are opposed to this 

”'TNy.,lV. i. 22 pp. 464-65 
<’«NV.,IV i 21 p. 466 
i"^Tat.,p 425 
201 . 

P 201. 

NAL, p, 201. 
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View. They hold that even the word ‘'anandi in the- 
iruti — ^anandamBrahmd not mean happiness or bhss. 

It means the absence of pain. The word ‘sukha’ is very 
frequently used in the sense of the absence of pain^®^. 
Gangega Upadhyaya, rejecting the view of Jayanta, even 
goes so far as to say that the use of the term ^anandd 
in the neuter gender m the frutz — ^Idlityam vijmnamdnan- 
dnm Brabrnd etc., shows that Brahman is not dnandasva- 
rupa. The reason is that the word ’’dnandd in the sense 
of ’’ dnandasvarupd is always masculine. Hence, according 
to Gangega, by ^dnandam" we should understand ^dnanda- 
But in other place Gangega himself uses the 
term ‘dnanda’ in the sense of ‘absence of pam.’ It 
appears that as the Naiyayikas do not believe in the 
existence of eternal bhss in the liberated Atman, so 
they are not prepared to attribute it to the Paramdtman 
also. But still there is a difference of opimon here 
also. 

(4) It has beqn told above that Ifvara possesses 
dharma and the eight-fold powers. Now, Uddyotakara 
and Vacaspati say that He does not possess dharma. As 
regards the production of everything, the two eternal 
<PakUs of His, namely, ]ndna and Knjd will help Him.^®® 

(5) As regards His eight-fold azfvaryas there is 
a difference of opimon. Uddyotakara says that His 
Aifvarya is eternaP®^. Vacaspati says that because His 
Jndnafakti and Knydfakti are eternal. His Aifvarya also is 
eternal. But as for the anmd etc., they are non-eternal, 
and this is clear from the Bhasya also when it says that 
this form of atparya is the result of His dharmcP^'^. This 
makes it clear that according to Vatsyayana there are 
two kinds of aifvaryas in the Paramdtman — eternal and 

181 NBha , I 1. 22 p 117 

188 Ipvaranumana, p 18 1 
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non-eternal. The latter is the result of His dharma 
produced by the particular harman. If it be not due to 
karman, then there will te the difficulty of reaping the 
fruit of those actions which have not been performed. 
And It IS, therefore, that Vatsyayana has said that He 
possesses dharma. Although, apparently, there is no 
karman in Him, yet it is the karman in the form of His 
Will (sankalpa) which is said to be the cause of this 
dharma which, m its turn, is the cause of the non- 
eternal atparya. This makes it clear that the dharma of 
Ifvara is not meant to lead to heaven but to produce 
the eight-fold aiparyas to move the adrstas of the Jivas 
to form creation just after the Cosmic Rest is over. 

IV. Am of Ifvara m creating the Universe 

There is a view that lyvara cannot be the creator of 
the universe. The reason is — ^No wise man does any- 
thmg without having any aim before him. God cannot 
have any selfish aim; for. He possesses all the aiparyas 
and is fully satisfied. There is nothing left unachieved 
for which God will desire and make efforts to create 
umverse. To this it is said that it is not a fact' that 
all our activities proceed from selfish motive alone. 
For instance, a father, even havmg nothing to do for 
his ownself, does make efforts to do things for the good 
of his children. Similarly, although God, does not do 
anything for His own good, yet He desires and makes 
efforts to create the universe for the good of the would- 
be created beings^®®. 

Now, an objection is raised here: If God creates 
the umverse being compassionate towards the fivas, then 
He ought to have created only happy persons and not 
painful. To this an obvious answer may be given that 
God does not create the universe without taking into 
consideration the meritorious and the demeritorious 

'S'-KEha , IV. I. 21. p. 685 
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deeds of the Jivas. There may be an objection here to 
the compassionate nature of God, but otherwise, there 
will be the defect of reaping the fruits of the undone 
actions and not those of the actions which are per- 
formed^^’. Helpmg the Jivas to reap the frmts of their 
past deeds in order to qualify themselves for liberation 
IS Itself a compassionate action of Ifvara^^. 

Some, again, hold that Ifvara creates the universe for 
His Sportive (kridd) motive. But it is untenable; for, 
only those, who do not otherwise experience bliss, take 
to kridd {rati). Bhagavat does not possess any pain, 
hence. He does not do anything for achieving bhss. 

Others, agam, think that God wants to make others 
know His own aifvarjas, and therefore, creates the 
universe. But this is also rejected on the ground that 
as God IS fully satisfied in every respect, why should 
He hke to make a show of His atparjas which does not 
add to Him anything; nor does He lose anything with- 
out making a show of His aifvaryas^^. 

After criticising these two views Uddyotakara gives 
his own. According to him God creates the universe, 
because it is His very nature to do so. It may be then 
asked: If that is His very nature, then as He cannot 
get nd of It, there will be a constant creation and never 
any dissolution. To this, again, Uddyotakara gives his 
reply that God possesses intelligence through which He 
creates only when the auxiliary causes of creation 
present themselves to Him. These auxiliaries do not 
appear simultaneously. Hence, there is bound to be 
succession in creation and also in dissolution^®®. 

Jayanta also holds a similar view. He says that it 
is the very nature of God that sometimes He creates 

18 ^ NBha., IV 1. 21 
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the universe and sometimes destroys it, hke the rising 
and settmg of the sun^®^. 

difference heWeen Jtvdtman and 'Paramdtman 

Vatsyayana distingmshmg the Paramdtman from the 
Jtvdtman says that He is a different Atman qualified by 
attributes. This leads some to doubt whether these 
two Atmans are one or two different entities. But 
Vatsyayana himself says that they do not belong to 
two different classes, for both of these two Atmans 
are conscious, and as such, they cannot be classed under 
any of those categories which are non-conscious^®®. 

Although both are classed under the same category, 
that is, the Atman, yet there is enough difference bet- 
ween them. The Jtvdtman possesses demerit, nescience 
and carelessness^®®. It does not possess the eight-fold 
aifvaryas. Bondage and liberation are attributed to this 
Atman. There are infimte Jtvdtmans. But Paramdtman 
possesses none of these attributes. 

It IS needless to say that this difference is preached 
here only because we want to confine ourselves here 
within the limits of Nyaya and Vaigesika, otherwise the 
fact IS — 

Ekamevddvittjam neha ndndsti hncana. 
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Abhava, explicit recognition of, 
39 . II _ 

Abhavavada^ cause of the origin 
of the universe, 225. 

Abkghdta (forcible contact), ex- 
plained, 77, n, 

Adhsthana (substrate) of the 
empirical world, 15. 

Ad^sta^ Its necessity, 266-67, its 
influence 55, 267-68. 

Advaita-Vedanta of ^ankara- 
carya 31; the two schools 
under it — drstisrsti and Srsti- 
dfsH^ 31. 

Afflictions, the five kinds of, 
389, n. 

Aggregation {pracqyd)^ the cause 
of dimension, 122-23. 

AhampratJtz, ii, n. 

Air 288, existence of air proved, 
288, probans to prove the exis- 
tence of, 289-90, Definition of, 
291; characteristics of, 60-61, 
291-92, instrumental cause of 
taijasa products 292; percepti- 
bility of, discussed, 293; views 
of Vyoma, 294-95, of 
mam, 295; of Konda Bhatta, 
295; air has no weight and 
possesses the swiftest motion 
amongst the bhautjkas^ 61; 
identity with eatth, 299-300; 
divisions and subdivisions of, 
300; organic an, 300, aity- 
sense-organ, 301, Jayanta’s 
view on the tactile organ. 


302, inorgamc air, 307, vital- 
air {prana) and its sub-divi- 
sions, 307, other views re- 
> garding its subdivisions, 307. 
Azfvarjas^ the eightfold, 395, n, 
A/asamjoga between vtbhus^ 
difference between Nyaya and 
Vai9esika, 47-48 
Aksapada, 5-6. 

Amrvacamja, 30, — Realism, 33. 
Anumana^ 4, gesavat type of, 4 
Anupalabdh^ 16. 

Anuyogi^ explained, 41, n. 
Apeksabuddhz^ 47, — of Ifvara^ 1 19- 
20, 394 

Apauruseyatva of the Mimam- 
sakas, Nyaya view, 393-94. 
Ardhavatnaftka used for the 
Vai9esikas, 388. 

Artha^ its specific meamng in the 
system, diffeience between 
Nyaya and Vai9esika, 48. 
Artha9astra, 6. 

Arthdpatfz^ 16. 

Asddhdfana type of logical fal- 
lacy, 44. 

Atomic dimension proved, exis- 
tence of, 62-63. 

Avayavin^ formation of, 95-97; 
objections against avayamn and 
then refutation, 100-13; Avay- 
avm and avayava^ their relation, 
1 00- 1 01, Vaibhasika view 
against the foimation of, 
loi, n 

Avetsion, treatment of, 368, the 
pioduction of, 368. 
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j^hdsa 23, 28, 

Akdfa^ defined and existence 
proved, 162, sound as the 
specific quality of, 162, charac- 
teristics of, 61, 171-72, non- 
eternal nature of, 171, n., 
Varadaraja’s view, 172, Can- 
drakanta’s view, r/a; as a 
product of subtler Akafa^ 172, 
some of the attributes discuss- 
ed, 173-74; general nature and 
function of, 161; logical inter- 
pretation of, 1 61; Its being a 
form of matter proved, 161- 
62, has no colour, 173, not an 
object of direct perception, 
174, is an object of direct per- 
ception according to some, 
174; objections against its 
existence and nature 174-75, 
Qromam’s view, 174; Nagega’s 
view, 174; Anandainana’s view 
175; IS not a Knjopandjaka^ 
177, difference and similarity 
withiC^/c? and Dtk, 195. 

Alayavi]mmy 10 . 

Anvtksikt^ 2, n. , it includes 
Varamdnukdranavaday 100. 

Aramhhakavada^ 61, loi, Aram- 
hhavada^ 227, 232-33. 

Arhafa^ 6 , 8 . 

Attvdhka body, production and 
^function of, 153-54, 221. 

Atman^ 2-3, of the size of organ- 
ism, ii; as miirta^ ii, n. ; as 
svaprakdfa according to Pra- 
bhakara, ii, n ; Mimamsa- 
ka’s conception of, ii, n. , 
distinct from jndna 13; identi- 
fied with organism endowed 
with the property of cons- 
ciousness, 26, Its nature dur- 
ing the state of liberation, 
difference between jSJyaya and 
Vaigesika, 48, Atman and 


Manas, Extra-contacr between 
them to produce cognitions 
etc , 149-50, Its place under 
Realism, 53. Atman and 
organism, their peculiar con- 
tact for experiencing pleasure 
and pain, 149-50; its contact 
with a particular organism, 
267-70, Atman and matter, 
distinguished, 349; its nature, 
349, its Sat aspect, 349; cit 
aspect of, 358; ananda aspect 
of, 358, conception of, 352, 
necessity for the treatment of 
the nature of, 352, existence of 
two Atmans, 352-53. 

Aulukya, 6 

Aupamsada, 7. 

B 

Background of the illusory ap- 
pearance, 22. 

Background of the creative pro- 
cess, eternal, 57, 160-62. 

Bauddha, 5-8. 

Buddhi-tattva, jndtd, its empirical 
aspect, 28. 

Buddhii^pti, as jndna, 28. 

Buddhism, 7. 

Buddhist standpoint, 101-02. 

Bhasarvajna, views of, 39, n. ; 
46, n. 

Bhaskara school, 13, 14, 16; 
differentiated from Nimbarka 
school, 14. 

Bhatta Mimamsa, 6-7, 17, 23, 26. 

Bhautika Materialistic Realism, 

Bhautika object, nature of, 303, 
305-06. 

Bheddhhedavdda, 13. 

Bhutavdda, as the cause of the 

origin of the universe, 225. 

Brahman, 10, as the adisthdna- 
caitanya, 15. 
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Brahma, measuie of, 263, Relief 
of the existing Brahma, 264 

Buddhist schools, 6-7 

C 

Categories of Nyaya and Vaigesi- 
ka, 346-47, of the other 
schools of thought compared, 
349-”5T. 

Causality — the principle of, re- 
jected, 226, problem of Causal- 
ity, Its importance, 227. 

Causality and Carvaka, 234-44, 
Vaidhamana’s view, 238, 
upadana my am a, 241; kadactt- 
katva, 240-41 

Cause and ejffect, their relation, 
227, modes of operation of 
cause, 227, different views 
regarding its nature, 230-31, 
views of the followers of 
Sanksepa9mraka, 230, views 
of the followers of Vivarana, 
231, Vacaspati Migra’s view, 
231, view of the author of 
the Padarthatattvamrnaya, 
231, Praka^ananda’s view, 
231, cause defined, 235; anja- 
thasiddhas explained, 
Gange^a’s view, 235-36, Vic- 
vanatha’s view, 236-37. Var- 
ieties of cause, 244-48, nature 
of relation, 244-45, ayutasid- 
dhas, 245, characteristics of 
causes, 248-50, plurality of 
causes discussed, 250-54', 
cause and (^akti 254-55, sat- 
karyavada refuted, 256-57. 

Carvaka, 5-7, 17, 24, 26, various 
schools of, 7 

CUicakti, 361, n. 

Citkriyd, 9, n 

CiUaulpa, sepatate existence of, 
107. 

Cit-tattva is jndtd-jndnasvaf upa. 


29. 

Cetana, necessity of its accep- 
tance, 51. 

Caitan^^a, 10, 

Caitanya school, 12 

Change and motion, 72. 

Chemical action (Pdka), jy^y 
meaning of, 75-76, its wide 
scope, 77, n. ; Vaicesika view, 
77-78, Nyaya view, 79, Uda- 
yana’s view, 79-80, process 
of, 77-84; views of (^ankara 
JVFicra, Bhagiratha and Konda 
Bhatta, 76-77, chemical action 
2,nd adrsta2Liid Divine Will, 93; 
time-limits of, 84-89; Kandali’s 
view, 89-91; difference bet- 
ween Nyaya and Vaigesika 
Konda Bhatta’s view, 
93; Mimamsaka’s objection 
against chemical action and its 
refutation, 93-94. 

Chronological accounts of the 
origin of philosophy, 3 

Cit as jndtd and distinct from 
jnana, 12. 

Citikartrtva, 9, n. 

Cognition, divisions and sub- 
divisions of, 361, superhuman 
type of, 364, psychological 
process involved in it, 364, 
simultaneity of, disproved, 
142-46; Neo-Naiyayika’s view, 
146-51, general cause of its 
occurrence, 149 

Colour, Its mamfested presence 
IS the cause of p^erception of 
other than the Akdya, 174. 

Common characteristics of Mat- 
ter and self, 5 9. 

Consciousness is an indicative of 
the Atman, 25, is a product 
of paramdnus 01 hhutas, 25-26; 
is not a quality of Atman ex- 
plained and refuted 54-55, its 
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cause — Materialistic view, 

278-80, Its refutation, 280-83, 
Nyaya and Sankhya view, 
360, difference regarding the 
meaning of, according to 
Nyaya, Vai9esika and San- 
khya, 360-61; psychological 
process involved in the pro- 
duction of, 360-61, n.; is non- 
eteinal, 366, is_not the very 
nature of the Atman^ 366 

Conservation of Matter and 
Weight, 234. 

Cosmic Rest, existence of, 259; 
ob] ections against, 259-63 
their refutation, 259-62, proof 
for gradual decay, 262-63, kinds 
oi'?ralaya^ 263, process of, 263- 
65, period of its duration, 265; 
necessity of the existence of 
motion during, 265 

Creation, meaning of, 258, n, 
background of, 63, cause and 
aim of, 265-66, creation and 
adrsta, 266-70, details of the 
production of human organ- 
ism, 268-69, Law of Karman 
and cteation, 266, process of 
creation in detail, 270-71, 
classification of, 272, 

Creative piocess, necessary, 
conditions of, 160-62. 

D 

Darfana^ general observations re- 
garding, I, concept and aim 
of, 1-2, loot meamng and 
connotation of, i, origin of, 

3- 4, Ndstika^ 6, Avaidlka^ 6-7, 
vaiieties of, 48, Six Dmjanas^ 

4- 6; Astikay 6-7, Vmdtka 6-7 , 
divisions and subdivisions of, 
8, divisions and subdivisions 
on the basis of triple relation 
between indtd^ jndna and 


jneya^ 8, points of difference 
between the various schools 
of, 8. 

Death, cause of, 153. 

Defimtion, general character of, 
162-63, n. 

Demerit, the treatment of, 370- 
77 

Desire, the process of its pro- 
duction, 367-68. 

Distinction, meaning of, 62 

Digambara school of the Jamas, 
6-7. 

Dik^ logical necessity to believe 
in Its existence, 187-88; its ex- 
istence proved, 188-89, defi- 
mtion of, 189-90, attributes of, 
61, 190-93, general nature and 
function of, 161, its being a 
form of matter proved, 161-62; 
kinds of and their sigmficance, 
190-91, VyomavatFs explana- 
tion, 1 91; Qivaditya’s division 
of, 1 9 1, the view that Dtk is 
an object of direct perception 
is rejected, 192-93, it does not 
influence all-pervasive subs- 
tances, 193, some other views 
regarding Dtk and their refu- 
tation, 193-95, ^iromanFs 
view, 193, Its refutation by 
Venidatta, 193, Vmdtka view, 
193, MImtosaka view, 193, its 
refutation by Jayanta, 193-94, 
Acaiya's view, 194, its refuta- 
tion, 194-95, difference and 
similarity between Akdfa^ 
Kdla and Dtk^ 195, Motions of 
changing Dik, 195. 

Dimension, definition and kinds 
of, 66-67, Vailabhacarya’s view, 
66-67, Udayana’s view 

67, Qankaracaiya’s view, 126, 
causes of, 117-126, kinds of, 
1 1 7, the fourfold contacts in 
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the cognition of, 337. 

Direct perception, 361-62, divi- 
sions of, 362, auxiliaries ,of, 
362, perception of some of the 
qualities, 363, perception of 
the 363 

Direct Momentary Realism, 33. 

Divine existence proved, 53-54. 

Divine Will and Motion, 73-74, 
264 

Doctrine of momentariness, 258. 

Dream, 3; dream-cognition, 
difference between Nyaya and 
Vai^esika, 50, the cause of 
dream-cognitions, 148-49, 
365. 

Drstisrstivada explained, 31 

Dvitva^ the production, of, differ- 
ence between Nyaya and 
Vai^esika view, 46-47. 

Dijanuka^ necessity of, for the 
production of a composite, 
116-17. 

E 

Earth, definition of, 317; Quah- 
ties of, 59-60, 317-19. Sohdity, 
a natural quality of, 60, divi- 
sions and subdivisions of, 319- 
20, organic earth and its sub- 
divisions, 320-22, formation of 
orgamc earth, 320-21, subdivi- 
sions of jomja organism, 321; 
Pragastapada’s view, 321, 
Udayana’s view 321, Raghu- 
natha Pandita’s view, 321-22; 
formation of jomja organism, 
322. 

Earthly object and motion, 59- 
60. 

Earthly sense organ, 325-26 

EffoitSjthe production of, 368, 
produced by Afman and Ma- 
nas contact, 154-55. 

Empiiical world is unreal, 22. 
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Existence {Satfd), the three 
stages of, 31-32 

Experiments, practical, 3. 

External world, the independent 
nature of, 348. 

F 

Fluidity, the destruction of, Ma- 
hadeva’s view, 345 

Freedom from the chains of 
Karman^ 382. 

G 

Geometry, 3. 

God’s having an orgamsm, 
Laugaksi Bhaskara’s view, 
397> n 

Gold is tmjasa^ 60, n. 

Guna Realism (Sankhya), 28. 

Gundguna Reahsm, (Ramanuja 
school), 29 

Gurugita, 6. 

H 

Hayagirsa-Pahcaratra, 5 

Hetvdhhdsas (logical fallacies), 
difference between Nyaya and 
Vai^esika, 43. 

Highest Good, the realization of, 
346-47. 

I 

Icfhdfaktl, 14. 

Idea of a straight line, 71-72, n. 

Idealism, defined, 22. 

Idealistic view, the extreme 
orthodox, 31. 

Ideo-Realistic school, 31. 

Immediate conviction, 2. 

Impressions, cause of their re- 
vival, 149, the process of the 
production of, 368-69; the 
treatment of, 368. 

Indirect Momentary Realism, 35. 
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Inference, the numbei of rela- 
tion in drawing, difference bet- 
ween Nyaya and Vaigesika, 49 

Inferential cognition, 363-64. 

Inference, difference between 
Nyaya and Vai9esika view, 40- 
41, meaning of, 40-41, as 
supersensuous, 40, is only one, 
297. 

Inorganic water, 316. 

Inorganic earth, 328-29. 

Intermediary stages in the forma- 
tion of the Bnol composite, 
discussed, 144- 177. 

Introductory chapter, 1-56. 

Intuitive perception, i. 

Ifvara, ii; as myantd, 12, as Brah- 
mariy is regarded as panndmi 
(Bhaskara’s view), 13-14, His 
body is formed by Paramdms 
98, 127, n, Udayana’s view, 

Ifvaravdda^ cause of the origin of 
the umverse, 225 

j 

Jaiminiya, 5-6. 

Jaina, 5, 24, 26, Jama school 
6-7, 13, 15, brief account of, 
35-36. 

Jardmatyavdda, 380 

Jzva^ an aspect of Ifvara^ 12-13, 
different from If vara, 12-13, 
^aktz of Ifvara, 12, is self- 
illummating, 12-13, is atomic 
12-13, the tatastha-cakti of 
If vara, 13; is distinct from 
jndna, 13 

Jwdtman and Baramdtman, cons- 
cious agents, 57, existence of, 
proved, 353, Qankara Mi9ra’s 
view, 3 5 4, intuitive perception 
of, 354; probans to prove the 
existence of, 354-57, defim- 
tion of, 359; qualities of, 360; 


brief treatment of the more 
important qualities, 3 60; 
^yhether its qualities aie eter- 
nal or not, 366, plurality of, 
372-76, causes of plurahty, 
372-74, Status (vyavastbd) and 
plurality of, 374-75; the influ- 
ence of status in the state of 
Moksa, 374-75, cause of differ- 
entiation between the various 
Atmans during Moksa, 375-76 
and Manas, their relation dur- 
ing Moksa, 375-76, dimension 
of, 376-78, and eternity, 377- 
78; some other qualities of, 
378-79, state of, duiing 
Moksa, the state of, during 
the petiod of Cosmic Rest, 
387. 

Jmfvarabheda, 12. 

Jmfvardbheda, 12 

Jmfvarabheddbheda, 12 

Jndna, prominence of, 10, identi- 
cal with ^akti, 10, predomina- 
tes over Jndtd, 10; Ksamka, 10; 
identical with Brahman, that is, 
the Caztanya, 10; as the very 
nature of Jwa, 1 2, essentially 
non-active, 14, jndna and 
jneja, their relation, 14, same as 
jneya, 14, distinct from jneya, 
14-15, momentary, 14; essenti- 
ally active, 14, as the creative 
agent of the empirical woild 

14, self-illumined nature of, 

15, depends upon external 
reality for its occurrence, 27; 
Its production according to 
Mimamsa, 2 7, eternal, all perva- 
sive, ajada, anandarupa, capable 
of sankoca and vikdfa, illu- 
mines things other than itself 
(Ramanuja), 29; formless, 34, 
with forms, 34, its substrates, 
according to Carvakas 36. 
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Jmnalaksand^ explained, 185, n. 
]ndtd (knower), prominence of, 
9-10, identity with jmna^ 9-^:0, 
represented by Ipara or ]wa^ 
10, Svaprakdfa^ ii, drkfoktyd- 
tmaka^ 9, Kriyd-gaktydtmaka^ 9, 
svatantra^ 9, kartr^ 9; identity 
with (Jiva, 9, identity with 
Jndna, 10; predominates over 
Jndna, 10, distinct from jndna^ 
10, 14; as jaday lo-ii, as 
ajaddy ii, as atomic, 11-13, of 
Madhyamapanmdnay ii, as 
vibhuy ii; as support of 
JndnUy II, of the size of the 
organism, ii, Jndtdy Jndm and 
Jneya identical ivathhdstkd)y 
33; identified with the various 
forms of Matter, 36. 

]neyay as forms of cognition, 14, 
as eternal, 16; identical with 
Jndndy 15; as unconscious, 15; 
as the modification of Brah- 
marly 16, as ajaduy 16; is of the 
very nature of Brahman (Val- 
labha), 16, Jneyay ]ndtd and 
Jndnay their relation accordmg 
to Mimamsa, 27, divisions of^ 
according to Ramanuja, 29, 
eternal, distinct from jndnay 
free from consciousness, and is 
liable to change (Ramanuja), 
29, jaddy eternal, real and 
different from Jndtd and 
Jndndy 30, manifestation of 
Far am a (^ivdy ] ndnasvarupay 
real (Kashmir ^aivaism), 30. 

K 

Kanada, 5-6 
Kapila, 5-6 

Karanaf and sense-organs aie 
prdpyakdUy 341. 

Karkafa/rdy geneiality called, 
diffeience between Nyaya and 


Vaigesika, 49-50 
Karmany the law of, 266 ,269, 
the function of, 272-75; varie- 
ties of, 274-75, duration of, 
difference between Nyaya and 
Vai9esika, 42-43 
Karma-Mimamsa, 6. 

Kdldy Its general nature and func- 
tion 160, Its being a form of 
matter proved, 161-62, defim- 
tion of, and existence proved, 
175-78, probans of, 175-76, it 
is the connecting link between 
the movements of the Sun and 
the worldly objects, 176-77; it 
is Krzydmdtropandyakay 178; 
attributes of, 178-80; direct 
perceptibility of it discussed, 
182-85; Jayadeva Micia’s 
view, 184-85 ; Bhagiratha 
Thakkura’s view, 185, Prabha- 
kara’sview, 185, some other 
views regarding it, 185-87, 
astronomer’s view, 185, its 
refutation, 185-86, it is not a 
separate entity, 186, its refu- 
tation, 186, It IS neither a 
power nor a force, 186, 
Qivaditya’s view, 187, Candra- 
kanta’s view, 187, (jiromam’s 
view, 187, Its refutation by 
Venldatta, 187, it does not 
influence all-pervasive subs- 
tances, 193; difference and 
similarity with Akdfa and 
Diky 195, Its notions are cons- 
tant, 195. 

Kdlavdda, cause of the origin of 
the universe, 224-25 
I Kashmir ^aivaism differentiated 
} fiom Qankara Vedanta, 30. 

I Kdyavyfihdy its function, 157, the 
j meaning of, 157, n. , Kdyav- 
I yuha and adrstay 157 
I Khanda-Fralaydy 265. 
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Knjd^akU^ 14 

Ksamkasar/jajna^ 390, n. 

L 

LaksmI, original propounder of 
Ramanuja school, 29. 

Law of change, 224. 

Life and Consciousness, mate- 
rialistic view, 277-80, 283-85. 

Life, spontaneity of, refuted, 
285-87. 

l^okdyata or l^okdjahka^ 6, 8 
M 

Mahdbhutas^ 23 

Mahdpapipah^ followers of, 389. 

Mahefvara^ a desire of, to des- 
troy the entire creation, 264, 
387. 

Manana^ meaning of, 2. 

Manas, defined and existence 
proved, 132-34, attributes of, 
61, 134-37; all-pervasiveness 
discussed and refuted, 137-46; 
atomic nature of it proved, 
63, 134-48; Annam Bhatta’s 
view, 147, (Jiiomani’s view, 
150 Raghudeva’s view, 150 
Neo-Naiyayika’s view, 150, 
Manas and motion, 152-58, 
Cause of motion in Manas 
152-53, apasarpana and upas- 
arpana of Manas, 221-22, 153- 
54, number of Manas in each 
organism, 1 5 1, (Jridhara’s view 
151-52, Its function outside 
the body impossible, 151, 154- 
5 6; must have an organism for 
havmg motion except once, 
154, It has the swiftest pos- 
sible motion, 155, Yog? ns send 
their Manas even out of their 
orgamsms, 156, adrsta and the 
motion in Manas, 158, its 
contact with a paiticular 


orgamsm, 159; contact of 
Manas with the Atman is the 
(;ause of plurality of the latter 
even during MoJksa; 159; 
Manas and dtivdhika body, 222. 

Matter, meaning of, 24, n., defi- 
nition of, 51, 53; Its place in 
Nyaya and Vaigesika, 52, its 
importance in the umverse, 
5T-52; problem of, in Indian 
philosophy, 5 2, and in Nyaya 
and Vaigesika, 51-52, is a 
manifester of consciousness, 
5 2, matter and spirit, oiigin of 
their relation, 53, 55, 57; divi- 
sions and subdivisions of, 5 6 ; 
eternal and non-eternal forms 
of, 61; characteristics of each 
form of, 5 9-62, as continuum, 
57, similar characteristics of, 
58-62, general treatment of, 
57-63; treatment of bhautika 
matter, 64-132, matter and 
etermty-atomic, 64-159; treat- 
ment of nosx-bhauUka matter, 
132-59, matter and eternity — 
ubiquitous, 160-95, the ubi- 
quitous forms of matter are the 
necessary conditions of the 
creative process, 160-62, bhauti- 
ka'm.di ubiquitous forms of mat- 
ter, i()i--]^,noicirbhat{ttka forms 
of ubiquitous matter, 175-95; 
matter and motion, 196-223, 
and their relation, 197-99, 
matter and causality, 224-57; 
conservation of, 234, matter 
and creation, 258, matter and 
consciousness, 276-87, matter 
and life, 276-87, cause of life, 
276, Materialistic viewpoint, 
277-80, Matter and produc- 
tion of life, 287; non-eteinal 
forms of, 288, different stages 
of, 348-51; matter and cons- 
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ciousness identified, 351, 

Materialism, the meaning of, 22, 
24; Its crude form, 26 n. ’ 

Madhva school, 12-13, 23, 

26, IS perfectly dualistic, 30. 

Madhyamika, 7. 

Mdjd^ Ifvardfnta^ 231; Jwdfnta^ 
231. 

Mayavadin, 22. 

Mental activity, its process, 158- 
59 

Merit, the treatment of, 369, the 
process of the production of, 
369-71, the substrate of, 371, 
other views regaiding it, 371- 
72, merit and its destruction, 
370, n. 

Metaphysics, Indian, the first 
starting place in the realm of, 
358; metaphysical position of 
of various schools, 8. 

Mimtosa, 56, Purva, 7, 17, 26, 
Uttara, 7 

Moksay Summum Bonum, 38, 
defined 383; manifestation of 
eternal bliss during, 384-87, 
V atsyayana’s view, 384-85, 
difference between Nyaya and 
Vai9esika, 385, the possibility 
of the realization of, 379-83; 
difficulties in the way of the 
attainment of, 379-80, defence 
from the Nyaya-Vai^esika 
point of view, 380-83. 

Motion defined, 72, 199, its 
necessity foi creation, 72-73; 
not intrinsic in matter, 72, 74, 
197, Its necessity during the 
Cosmic Rest, 73, 197-98; 

motion and adrsta^ -jy, some 
of Its characleiistics, 166, n , 
Its necessity for the psychic 
and non-psychic changes, 196, 
the non-productive natuie of, 
198; Its utility, 198; It comes 


from consaous agent, 199; 
the process of its destruction 
after the Cosmic Rest is over, 
199; characteristics of, 199- 
202, causes of, 202, varieties 
of, 202-204; details of each 
variety, 203-204; causes of, 
204-23; details of each cause, 
204-23. 

N 

Nakuliga-Pagupata, 6. 

Nastika, 5. 

Neo-Nyaya school, the back- 
ground of Its foundation, 39. 

NtdtdhjdsanUy the meamng of, 
2-3. 

Nimbarka school, 13-16. 

Ntrmdnakdja (phantasmal body) 
381-82, n , 389. 

Nirmmtttavdduy cause of the 
origin of the universe, 225. 

Ntrvmalpajndnay 362. 

Nzjaf/Pdda, the cause of the 
origin of the universe, 224-25. 

Nodana (impulsion) explained, 
77 , ii- 

^OTi-hhauttkay meaning of, 135- 
36, n , Its nature, 303-304. 

Nyaya emphasises on the means 
of right cogmtion {pramdnd)y 
38. 

Nyaya-Vaigesika, a joint realistic 
system, the position of, 37; 
inter-relation and points of 
difference of these two sys- 
tems, 37-50; Nyaya-Vaigesika 
and Mimamsa, their points of 
similarity and diffeience, 37. 

Number, process of its produc- 
tion and destruction, 121, as 
the cause of dimension, 121- 
22, 124; Objective world is 
real 23; its natuie, 57, 
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Organ of sight, difficulties in its 
hting aprdpyakdrl^ 340-41, me- 
dical treatment of, 341, num- 
ber of eyes in an orgamsm dis- 
cussed, 342-43; Vatsyayana’s 
view, 342-43; Uddyotakara’s 
view, 343; Vacaspati Mirra’s 
view, 343. Vigvanatha’s view 
343; Vasubandhu’s view, 343 

Organism, its varieties, differ- 
ence between Nyaya and Vai- 
9esika, 50, 'Pdncabhauttka, 
nature discussed, 322-25 ; 
human organism has only one 
bhiita as its material cause, 
323-25. 

Origin of world, factors contri- 
buting to the, 57, 

Origination, theory of, loi, 
107, 160. 

P 

Pahcaratra, 6 

Patanjali, 6-7. 

Parama-^iva, the only persisting 
entity in Kashmir (Jaivaism, 
30 

Varamdnu, defined and existence 
proved, 64-65; it is an indi- 
visible particle, 65; objections 
against its partless nature, 
68-71, refutation of the objec- 
tions, 69-71; attributes of, 
65-66; Its intuitive perception, 
66; Kamalakara Bhatta’s 
objection against the partless 
nature of paramdms^ 71, 
Naiyayika’s answer to Kama- 
lakara’s view, 71, partless 
character and etermty of, dis- 
cussed, 67-71; varieties of, 
along with their respective 
characteristics, 74-75, Vara^ 


mdnu and dimension, 66-67; 
earthly paramdnu^ 74; watery 
paramdnu^ 74”755 tatjasa para- 
mdm^ 75; airy paramdm^ 75, 
paramdnu and motion, 72-74, 
paramdnu and avayavin^ 95"97» 
paramdnu and quiddity, 130- 
32, the body of Ifvara^ 98, n 
127, Uday ana’s view, 127, 
paramdnu^ with cons- 

ciousness, 25, n, various 
other views regarding para- 
mdnu, 127-29, the state oi para- 
mdnu during the Cosmic Rest, 
392, paramdnu and the pro- 
ductive motion, 393, para- 
manukaranavdda discussed 97- 
100. 

Varamdtman, Existence proved, 
387; Varamdtman and the Vai- 
gesika Sutras, 387-88, Udayana 
on the existence of God, 
388-91, idea of Paramdtman in 
different schools of thought, 
388-91, grounds to doubt His 
existence, 392, giounds for His 
existence, 392-93, definition of, 
394-95, characteiistics of, 395- 
97, instrumental cause of the 
universe, 396, He is different 
from the Jivdtman, 396, a 
brief discussion on some of 
His characteristics, 397-401, 
Blissful nature of, 400, Gan- 
ge^a’s view, 400, '?aramdtt}mn 
and dharma, and sankalpa, 400- 
401, His aim in creating the 
universe, 401, various views, 
402-403, points of difference 
between Nyaya and Vai^esika, 
403 

Farmdma, its meaning and modes 
of operation, 228, its varieties, 
228, Fanndmavdda, 227-29. 

Parmandala, the meaning of, 67, 
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Pafupatimata, 7. 

Taka (chemical action), differ- 
ence between Nyaya and Vai- 
^esika, 41-42; 

Panini, 5-6. 

Tdramdrthka-satta^ explained, 
31-32 

Patahjala, 6-7. 

Pagupata, 6 

Perception, factors which are in 
the way of, 64, n. 

Perceptibility of air, various 
views about the, 297-98. 

Phenomenal world, crudest 
form of explanation about it, 
348 

Philosophy, the connotation of, 
1 - 3 - 

Titharapdkavdda, 42, Qankara 
Mi9ra’s view, 82, Mimamsa- 
kas the oldest piopounders of, 
82, n 

Ptlupdkavada, 42, 81. 

Pleasure and pain, the treatment 
of, 366-67, pleasure not a 
distinct category, 367 

Pracaya, the meaning of, 117, n. 

Pragmatic Vedanta view, 31 

Prakrti, constituents of, 28, is 
jadd, drfja or bhogyd^ 28, re- 
presents jneja^ 28. 

Pralaja, meaning of, 264, process 
of, 263-65; objections against, 
259-63, their refutation, 259- 
63. 

Pramdna^ difference between 
Nyaya and Vaigesika, 39. 

Pramdna-cdstra^ 39 

Prat/j/ogl^ meaning of, 41, n. 

Pratyabhijnd, 6. 

Pratyaksa, idea of, dilfeience 
between Nyaya and Vaicesika, 
39-40, Mallinatha’s view, 299 

Pravrttivijfidna^ 10. 

Prabhakaia Mimamsa, 6-7, 17, 


23, 2t>, 

Ptdna, 284, modes of operation 
of, 284-85, life and prdna^ 
283-85 

Prarabdha-Karman^ 382. 
Prdtibhdsika-saffd. the meamns: 
of, 31-32 

Predicable existence, common 
characteristics of, 58 
Present time discussed, 180-82 
Problem of Reahsm, traced in 
the Jaimini Sutra, 27. 

Product, nature of, 62 
Production not out of void, 62. 
Psychic existence, marked by 
consciousness, will, etc. 58- 
59 * 

Pudgala has forms, 36 
Purusa^ 10, as conscious, jndtdy 
drastr^ sdksm, bhoktr^ and trans- 
cendent, 28. 

Purusavada, cause of the origin 
of the universe, 225. 
Purnaprajha, 6 

Q 

Quiddity, the treatment of, 131- 
32 

R 

Rasecvara system, 6. 

Ramanuja school, 6, 12, 15, 23, 
26, 29. 

Realism, definition of, 22; divi- 
sions of, 26-36. 

Realism and objective world, 
22-24, 37, 57, Realism and 
Materialism distinguished, 24- 
26, Realistic schools, 26, brief 
account of each school, 27- 
36 

Religion, diffeience between 
Nyava and Vai^esika, 50. 
Remembiance (Smrti), the cause 
of, 364. 
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S 

Saddar^anas, the enumeiation of, 

Sakhandopadhi^ explained and 
illustrated, difference between 
Nyaya and Vai^esika 44-45. 

Samhandha^ forms of, 47. 

Samyoga (contact), explained and 
illustrated, 47. 

Samfaya^ the necessity for its 
treatment in Nyaya, 346-47. 

Sanata-karman^ 382. 

SaMyamdm-karman^ 382. 

Satkaryavada^ 229-33. 

Sattarkz^ 5. 

Saugata, 5, 7 

Sautrantika, 7, 17, 24, 26; view 
explained, 34-35. 

Savikalpakajndna^ 362 

Sadharana type of logical fallacy, 
44. 

Sankhya, 5-7, 23, 26, as a Realis- 
tic system, 28; differentiated 
from other Realistic schools, 
28. 

Schools of Indian philosophy, 6. 

Science, 3. 

Scientific study, the scope of, i 

Seal, B N, on trufi, 128. 

Self, the basis of psychic life, 5 8 

Sense-organ comes m contact 
with a paramdnu, 66 ; hhauttka 
nature of it discussed, 302; 
Sankhya view, 302-303; its 
formation, 3 04; sense-organ 
and Mahdhhutas^ 306; the 
nature of, 326-28; prdpyakd- 
ntva of it discussed, 334-35; 
sensible world is the manifes- 
tation of Mdyd^ 32. 

Stddha-darfana^ a sort of direct 
perception, the process of, 
364. 

Sleep-sound, utility of breathing 


during, 198 

Sound, specific quality of 
likdfa^ 162, 167-68; a probans 
for the existence of Akdfa^ 
162, Its nature discussed, 163- 
68; views of several schools, 
163-171; IS not a quality of air, 
Dzky Kdla^ Atman and Manas, 
167-88. 

Specific quality defined, 167. 

Speculation, the place of, 1-3. 

Speculative philosophy, 2. 

Spirit, the existence of, proved, 

Sptidnttvada explained, 31. 

Standpoint, difference between 
Nyaya and Vaigesika, 38-39. 

Superhuman cogmtion (Ansa), 

364. 

Supreme God and Jaina religious 

philosophy, 390, n. 

Sukumdratva, difference between 
Nyaya and Vai9esika, 49-50. 

Susupfz, absolute absence of cog- 
nition, Its cause, 147-49. 

Sutras, philosophical, 4. 

Svahhdvavdda, the cause of the 
oiign of the umverse, 224-25, 
240-41 

Svaprakdfa, 15. 

Svarupasamhandha, explained and 
illustrated, its place m Neo- 
logical literature, 41. 

Systematization, 4. 

Systems of philosophical thought, 
their nature, 348-49. 

T 

Tarka, 6-7 

Tattvas, their mutual differ ence, 
28. 

Tdrkzka, 7. 

Tejas, definition of, 329; quali- 
ties of, 60, 329, and theii 
brief treatment, 329-30; divi- 
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sions and subdivisions of, 331, 
organic tejas^ 331; tmjasa sense- 
organ, 331; Buddhist view 
regarding the visual organ, 
333-34; inorganic tejas, 344, 
Its varieties 344, tmjasa nature 
of gold and other metals, 
344 - 45 * 

Time (Kala)^ characteristics of, 61. 

Truth, 1-5 

Truti^ 128-29, 150. 

Tryamka, its necessity for the 
formation of a composite, 114- 
16, several views regarding 
the nature of, 114-16 

U 

Udayana on the theory of suc- 
cessive decay, 262-63 
Ultimate particles, the state of, 
during pralaya^ 264 
Universe, divisions of, 51, cause 
of Its origin, 224 

Upalabdh, psychological process 
involved in, 360-61, n San- 
khya and Nyaya views, 360-61. 
Upanisad, contents of, 4 
Upanltabhdna, explained, 185, n. 

V 

Vaibhasika, 7, 17, 24, 26, it be- 
longs to the sect of Sarvash- 
vadm^^ 33. 

Vaibhasika compared and cont- 
rasted with Sautrantika 34-35. 
Vai9esika emphasises the onto- 
logical aspect of the Cosmic 
Order, 39, 347-48* 

Vaisnava schools, 7, 13, 14. 
Vallabha school, 13, 16. 
Vdkovdkya {tafkafdstfa), intet- 
prctation of ^ankaracaiya, 
100, 

Veda, authoiship of, according 
to Udayana, 393-94. 

27 


Vedanta, 6, 

Vedavyasa, 6. 

Velocity {vega)^ difference bet- 
ween Nyaya and Vaigesika, 43 
Vibhdgaja- Vibhaga^ explained 

and illustrated 42-46, differ- 
ence between Nyaya and Vai- 
9esika, 45-4^- 
Vicara^astra, 7. 

Vtjndnaskandha^ 33. 

'Vijndnavdda^ 10, 14. 

Vikrtis, the constituents, 28. 
Vigistadvaita, 12. 

Vi^vasaratantra, 6. 

Vivartavdda^ 227, 229-32. 
Vyadhkarana^ a case of, 45. 
Vyavahdra and pratftiy their place 
in Nyaya and Vaigesika, 52. 
Vydvahdnkasattd^ explained, 31- 
32. 

Vyasa, 5-6. 

g 

(^abda^ as a pramdna included 
under inference, 39, n,, 364. 
gaiva, 5-6. 

Qaivamata, 5, n. 

gaivaism of Kashmir, 9, 14, 23, 
26. 

gankara- Vedanta, empirical as- 
pect, 10, 15, 23, 26, 31-35. 
gahkanatha’s view, 339, n,, 540. 
gariraka-Mimamsa, 6, 

(^raddhd^ 2, n. 

(^ravana^ the meaning of, 2. 
gii, original propounder of 
Ramanuja school, 29, 
giisampiadaya, 29. 
guddhadvaita, 13. 
gunyavada, 227, 232. 

Cunyavadins, then critiasm re- 
ferred to, 27. 
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w 

Water, defined, 308; characteris- 
tics of, 60, 308-13; divisions 
and subdivisions of, 313; or- 
ganic water 313-14. 

Watery organism as a means of 
hhoga^ 314, watery sense-organ 
314. 

Weight, necessary condition of 
falling down, 60, conserva- 
tion of, 234, Uddyotakara’s 
own view, 234 


Will of God, for imparting 
motion to the paramdnus in the 
beginmng of the creation, 73. 

Wrong Cogmtions, 364-65; 
notions, 2; forms of, 365. 

Y 

Yadrcchavada^ the cause of the 
origin of the universe, 224-25. 

Yoga^ the old meamng of, 5, n , 
5-1 

Yogamata, 5, n 

Yogacaia school, 22. 
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Select opinions 


ON 

CONCEPTION OF MATTER 

ACCORDING TO NYlYA-VAigESIKA PHILOSOPHY 

By Dr. Umesha Mishra, Allahabad University 

Dr. Sir S. Radhakrishnati, m.a., d. Litt., Kt., Geotge V Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Calcutta University — 

‘Tandit Umesha Mishra’s work on the Conception of Matter 
in the Nyaya-Vai^esika philosophy is undoubtedly the most 
authoritative work on the subject. It is marked by great width of 
learning and striking gravers of exposition,” 

Dr. A. B. Keith (Edinburgh) — 

‘‘There is no doubt that it is a most important exposition on 
the Nyaya-Vaigesika views on the subject of Matter, while your 
introductory chapter on the different schools of Indian thought 
is most suggestive and useful. Your book is unquestionablj one of the 
most valuable contributions made of recent years to our knowledge 
of Indian Philosophy..... ” 

Sir A. S. Eddington, F. R. S., Observatory, Cambridge — 

" “It is a book requiring a great deal of study,” 

MM. Dr. Ganganatha Jha, Allahabad — 

“We have lately had a number of excellent accounts of Indian 
Philosophy/ but to the best of my knowledge we have not as yet, 
had any such full and complete account of any one system as 
the one that we find in the present work... No student of the 
system, therefore can do without this excellent work. We wish we 
had similar hand-books on the other philosophical systems also, 
as fully documented as Dr. Umesha Mishta’s work is.” 
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MM, Pandit Gopinatha Kaviraja, m.a., Principal, Government 
Sanskrit College, Benares — 

‘‘The following pages represent ^hnlhant attempt of this kind 
and the wiiter is to be heartily congratulated on the manner in 
which he has made his learning bear on the subject... 

Sanskrit students owe a deep debt of obligation to the writer of the 
present monograph for his highly creditable and useful contribution to 

a study of this vexed problem 

He has gone beyond the ground traversed by most of bis predecessors 

in the field, e.g., Bodas, Sauli, Faddegon, Keith and others 

The work represents a highly useful addition to the 

literature on Indian Philosophy.” 

Dr. S, N. Das Gupta, Principal, Government Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta — 

“ I am exceedingly pleased to read your scholarly work on the 

Conception of Matter Sanskrit students will owe a deep debt 

of obligation to your monograph for the study of painstaking 
researches that you have made in the obscure concepts of Matter 

in the Nyaya-Vaigesika System of Philosophy Your method of 

treatment has been absolutely scientific and of an extremely scholarly 
naturei^ 

MM. S. Kuppuswami Shastri, i.e.s., Madras — 

“This IS a creditable piece of work bearing testimony to your ability 
and scholarship and represents a substantial contribution to the literature 
none available in English on the Nayaya-Vai^esika thought.” 

SS. Suryanarayan Shastri, Head of the Philosophy Department, 
Madras University — 

“I am very much impressed with what I have seen of the book. 
Let me congratulate you on a very valuable pubbcationi^ 

MM. Pandit Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, Sir Ashutosh Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit, Calcutta University — 

‘^Need I tell you that the author’s name coupled with that of 
the great writer of the introduction is a guarantee of the highest 
excellence ? ” 

% 

R. D. Ratiade Esq., Professor of Philosophy, Allahabad 
University — 

“It is a very worthy book and should be in the hand of everyone. 
Books in English on Nyaya and Vaishesika are not many as the 
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subject-mattei of the sciences is difficult and I have to congratulate 
Dr, Umesh Mishra on having made his treatment so logical and so 
illuminative, Theie are mar|:s of his great erudition on almost everj 
page of the book... We have been long feehng the necessity of a 
modem book on Indian logic., and I think this hook would supply 
the great desideratum^ 

Professor Batuknath Shatma, Benares Hindu University— 

"‘A leally stimulating hook,,, Tilt, Umesha Mishra deserves our 
best thanks for presenting us with a key which will open the gate 
of one of the very important portions of this grand garden of 
Philosophy. Much useful work has, no doubt, been already done 
by some eminent savants of both the hemispheres in the field of 
Nyaya and Vailesika. But the publication of the present work 
marks the beginning of a new period, , Let me conclude my remarks 
with an expression of gratitude which our author so much deserves 
at the hands of all those who have any regard for their noble and 
and notable heritage.” ^ 

S. M. Mukhopadhyaya, m.a., Benares — 

« Yours is a performance which in the absence of a better 
phrase can be characterised 'Epoch Making^ 

Professor H. Ui, Tokyo Imperial University, Japan — 

^^Valuahle work,,. Your study concermng 'matter’ in Vaiiesika 
and Nyaya is, I think, of great value and makes clear all the philoso- 
phical opinion of the two schools, which have been not enough studied 
by scholars outside India,"** 

The Modern Review, Calcutta, July 1937 — 

‘^As an author of several treatises Dr. Umesha Mishra of the 
University of Allahabad needs no introduction. He is trained in 
both the systems of Sanskrit learning, indigenous and European... 
Dr. Mishra is, therefore, a person from whom one may reason- 
ably expect the valuable book which he has this time presented to his 
readers. 

In writing the book Dr. Mishra has, so to speak, churned the 
ocean of a very large number of works on the subject of both 

the schools of Nyaya and Vaigesika With these materials at 

his disposal he has given a clear exposition of his subject and excelled 
thereby all his predecessors. One of the special features of his book 
tlxat will attiact his readeis is that his style is simple and lucid. 

The book has removed a great want in the field of the^tudy of 
the Nyaya-Vaigesika system. There is not an iota of doubt that 
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It will be highly appreciated by scholars. Universities where there 
are arrangements for teaching Indian Philosophy will do well to 
prescribe it as a text hooM'* — ^Vidhushpkhara Bhattachrya, Maha- 
mahopadhyaya. Sir Ashutosh Professor of Sanskrit, Calcutta 
Umversity. 

The Hindustan Review, Patna, May 1937 — 

‘^Dr. Umesha Mishra has presented us with the first complete 
discussion of the Conception of Matter in the Nyaya-Vai^esika system 
of Indian Philosophy. For many years he has studied these two 
systems with the aid of men skilled in the tradition of the schools 
and he has further quahfied himself for the task by investigations 
of Western ideas. His work is based on the examination not 
merely of the printed sources but of unpubhshed treatises, and 
he has unquestionably produced a work of permanent value. 

The essential importance of Dr. tJmesha Mishra’s contribu- 
tion is that It IS devoted to the clear and full presentation of the principles 
of the t^o systems in question. It can be referred to with confidence on 
all issues^ and students of other schools of Indian Philosophy have 
thus a most useful instrument to assist them in comparative studies 
The author has made no attempt to reinterpret the philosophy in 
the hght of Western ideas, anaent or modern, with the result that 
his work gains greatly in objectivity and therefore in value for its purpose. 

The merits of the work are enhanced hj the excellence of the print- 
ing and production and the inclusion of a useful index. 

Dr Umesha Mishra deserves the highest praise for so substantial 
and so laborious an achievement^^ — ^Dr. A. B. Keith, Edinburgh. 

The Tribune, Lahore, Sunday, May 30, 1937 — 

‘‘The book under review is an important contribution to the two 
orthodox systems of Indian philosophy : Vaisesika and Nyaya. 
The author has taken great pains, has studied almost all the works 
of his predecessors on the subject and dealt with the problems in an 
exhaustive manner. It is not a mere compilation but a critical survey 

of the whole of the doctrine The treatment is very comprehensive. 

I cannot help congratulatmg the author on the brilliant success he 
has achieved in dealing with a difficult problem of Indian Philoso- 
phy. What has particularly impressed me are the judicious and sober 
judgments which the author has brought to beat upon the subject. 
His independent and critical outlook is very creditable to him.” 

The United India and Indian States, New Delhi, May 29, 

1937— 

“Dr. Umesha Mishra although has restricted his thesis to the 
Conception of Matter according to pne of the Indian Systems, 
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i.e., the Nyaya-Vaisesika, he has done that very thorou^ly and even 
roamed through the various other systems for purposes of compari- 
son and illustration. 

Dr. Mishra has almosf completely exhausted all the available 
materials — manuscripts and printed books and ts the first to present 
the public with a full discussion of the conception of Matter in Nyaya- 
Vai9esika. His book is undoubtedly a valuable contribution to the 
books on Indian Philosophy.” 

Statesman, Calcutta, April ii, 1937— 

‘‘The volume is to be recommended to students of Indian 
Philosophy both for the rich and exhaustive bibliography and the 
wealth of material it contains.” 

Leader, April 13, 1937, Allahabad — 

“The learned author of the work must be warmly congratu- 
lated For the first time, I think, he gives us a philosophically 

sound and coherent classification of the Darshanas To the jgtudent 

in the West interested in the history of Philosophy, these pages 
will be well worth careful study — ^indeed I may venture to say tW 
I know of no such thorough and helpful discussion in Western 
philosophical literature ” 


To be bad of — 

Krishna Das Gupta 

Bookseller and Pubhsher, 

40/5 Thatheri Bazar, 
Benares City, U. P. (India) 


Trice Rj. 7 



Select opinions on othet works of Dr, Umesha 
Mishra, Allahabad University 

I. DREAM THEORY IN INDIAN THOUGHT 

Dr. H. R. Randle, India Office — 

Have drawn materials from so wide a range of liteiatuie. 

Dr. M. Eliade, University of Bucharest (Rumania) — 

Inteiests me very much with its sound and acute philosophical 
interpretation. 

Dr. AT. B. Keith, Edinburgh — 

Most interesting paper. It is a most excellent and complete 
survey and testifies to your wide reading and capacity of exposi- 
tion. 

A. B. Gajendragadkar, m.a., Professor, Elphinstone College, 
Bombay — 

Very interesting. It brings together quite a mass of informa- 
tion scattered over a wide area and speaks eloquently of your 
extensive reading. 

MM. Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, Professor, Calcutta Uni- 
versity — 

I shall no doubt be benefited by your works. I do not 
feel I have capacity or qualification to guide a learned scholar 
as yourself, please consider me as a co-workei. 

2. PHYSICAL THEORY OF SOUND IN 
INDIAN THOUGHT 

Dr. M, Winternitz, Professor, Prague University — 

It is full of useful infoimation and will be very valuable for 
students of Indian Philosophy especially in Europe. 

Dr. P. C. Chatterji, Sir Ashutosh Professoi of Sanskrit, Calcutta 
University — 
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Most interesting paper Have taken the trouble of 

collecting and marshalling in a scholaily way all possible and 
available materials bearing jpn the subject. I am really proud 
to say that your learned paper will serve to show to the Western 
world that the Indian theory of Sound does not fall below the 
mark of scientific accuracy but deserves to be cautiously studied 
even in the days of scientific speculations. 

Dr. A. B. Keith, Edinburgh — 

Very interesting paper. 

Dr. E. Eliade, Rumania — 

Interests me very much with its sound and accurate philo- 
sophical interpretation. 

5. SYNTHETIC GRADATION IN INDIAN THOUGHT 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britaifi and 
Ireland — 

The paper will, no doubt, prove to be of interest to 

scholars busying themselves with Hindu Philosophy. 

Dr. Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Andhra University — 

Read it with much interest and pleasure. 

Dr. A. B. Keith, Edinburgh — 

Read it with interest. 

4. PLACE OF YOGA IN VARIOUS SCHOOLS OF 
INDIAN THOUGHT 

Dr. M. Winternitz, Prague University — 

Interesting paper. 

5. SMRTI THEORY ACCORDING TO 
NYAYA-VAigESIKA 

Dr. A. B. Keith, Edinburgh — 

It is veiy clear and sums up a great deal of information m 
brief space. 

Dr. M. Winternitz, Prague — 

Interesting paper. 



6. INTRODUCTION TO INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


MM. Vidhushekhara Bhattachatya^ Calcutta University — 

Very well written. 

Professor K. A. Subrahmatiya Iyer, Lucknow University — 

Quite interesting. You have brought out very clearly some 
of the important characteristics of Indian Philosophy, not 
always fully appreciated by foreign scholars. 

7. gaudapAdaandmAtharavrtti 

Dr. A. B. Keith, Edinburgh — 

I note your proof of the incorrectness of the suggestion of the 
relative antiqmty of the Matharavrtti and I trust that the matter 
may now come to be regarded as disposed of. 

Dr, ivfl Wintertiitz, Prague University — 

You seem to me to have made out a good case for the lateness 
of the Matharavrtti as we have it. 

Professor K, A. Subrahmatiya Iyer, Lucknow — 

Found quite interesting. 

8. MURARI MISHRA’S DISTINCTIVE VIEWS ON 
CERTAIN TOPICS OF PURVA-MIMAMSA 

Dr. A. B. Keith, Edinburgh — 

You have carried matters as far as it is now practicable with 
the available evidence. 

Dr, M. Wiixtemitz, Prague University — 

It is a useful contribution to the history of Mimamsa and 
Indian literature. 

Professor K. A. Subrahmatiya Iyer, Lucknow — 

Quite interesting. 

9. VIDYAPATI THAKURA, A CRITICAL STUDY OF— 

Professor Batuktiath Sharma, Benares Hindu University — 

A treasure kept concealed by you for such a long time. 
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MM. Vidhushekhata Bhattacharya, Calcutta Uiuversity — 

Papers on Vidyapati supply a lot of information hitherto 
inaccessible. 

S. M. Mukhopadhyaya, m.a., Benares — 

Such a good monograph It is a valuable contribution 

to the study of the famous poet who is equally honoured in 
Mithila and Bengal. You appear to have gone deeper and dealt 
with all the aspects of the problem of Vidyapati. 

The Leader, Tuesday, August lo, 1937 — 

The present booklet is a creditable effort at explaimng the 
significance of Vidyapati Thakura in the history of Maithili and 
Hindi hterature. 

10. THE BACKGROUND OF BADARAYANA SCTRAS 

Professor S. M. M., m.a., Benares — ^ 

The paper is logical and can be easily comprehended by an 
ordinary reader. But your attempt is praiseworthy and if you 
continue and persevere you will, I am sure, render very great 
service to the cause of Indian Philosophy. 

II. INDIAN MATERIALISM 

Dr. A. B. Dhruva, ex-Pro-Vice-Chancellor, Ahmedabad — 

I just glanced through your two articles — ^Indian Materiahsm 
and Introduction to Indian Philosophy. They present several new 
points of view and I am sure they wiU be appreciated by all who take 

interest in Indian Philosophy The labour and the thought 

which you devote to the solution of the many problems of Indian 
Philosophy delight me. 

Professor R. D. Ranade, Allahabad University — 

It IS a very valuable essay indeed. 

12. bhAskara school of vedAnta 

13. THE FOUR VAISNAVA SCHOOLS— RAmANUJA, 

mAdhva, nimbArka and vallabha 
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